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This  study  has  close  ties  with  a  grov/ing  body  of  post- 
behavioral  literature.   It  deplores  the  seemingly  inherent 
behavioral  tendency  toward  total  identification  of  Indicator 
and  concept,  and  it  questions  the  inability  of  behavioralism 
to  assess  political  significance  beyond  the  notion  of  change. 
It  also  accuses  the  behavioral  school  of  thought  for  an 
avoidable  lack  of  creativity  in  its  concepts,  of  falling  to 
live  up  to  its  potential  both  in  terms  of  concept  formation 
and  data  collection;  too  often  concepts  are  forraed  because  of 
data  vrhlch  is  seen  as  "there."   In  the  area  of  political  vio- 
lence, this  critique  is  seen  as  describing  v.'hat  is  here 
I'eferred  to  as  the  riot  study  perspective. 

The  attempt  of  this  study  to  break  av/ay  from  this  riot 
study  perspective  centers  in  the  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  concept  of  political  violence,  the  exam.lnatlon  of  the  con- 
cepts of  violence  and  "political,"  separately  and  combined. 
The  analysis  includes  how  the  terms  are  normally  used  and  how 
they  should  be  applied  for  consistency,  clarity,  and  usefulness 
The  essence  of  violence  is  found  to  be  approximately  described 

vii 


as  socially  disorienting  action;  that  working  definition 
expands  the  categories  of  actions  to  be  called  violence 
although  it  restricts  the  inclusion  of  property  destruction 
within  the  concept  of  violence.   The  concept  of  "political" 
is  delineated  v.'ith  emphasis  upon  its  distributional ^  rather 
than  povfer,  aspects.   The  concept  of  political  violence  thus 
is  seen  as  centering  in  the  societal  distribution  of  actions 
of  violence.   Violence  having  been  developed  as  a  negative 
value,  political  violence  is  the  unequal  or  nonrandom  allo- 
cation of  socially  disorienting  actions  upon  those  population 
elements  having  little  actual  or  latent  political  power. 

The  validity  and  usefulness  of  the  above  philosophical 
analysis  is  demonstrated  through  empirical  operationalization 
and  testing.   Violence  is  operationalized  through  the  use  of 
Gainesville,  Florida,  police  arrest  and  general  incident  report 
records  for  the  years  I96O-I961  and  1970.   Specifically  in- 
cluded are  persons  (l)  arrested  for  crimes  of  violence,  (2) 
reporting  ci^imes  of  violence,  and  (3)  subjected  to  a  "card 
arrest"  or  an  arrest  not  resulting  in  a  conviction.   The 
distribution  of  these  actions  of  violence  is  operationalized 
through  the  socio-economic,  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  persons  Involved  and  of  the  Gainesville  population  as  a 
whole,  as  reflected  in  United  States  census  data.   Since  the 
data  represent  nominal  or  ordinal  measurement  at  best, 
statistical  comparisons  rely  heavily  upon  the  Chl-square 
statistic  and  the  Kolmogorcv-Smirnov  tv;o-sam.ple  test. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  systerratically  review 
and  analyze  what  is  meant  by  violence  and  pollblcal  violence, 
to  empirically  support  the  resulting  conceptualization 
within  a  specific  local  context,  and  to  demonstrate  within 
that  context  the  usefulness  of  the  conceptualization  and  its 
operationalization  for  further  research. 

Providing  the  Framework 
Concepts  of  political  violence,  like  most  concepts, 
are  net  specific  statem.ents  to  be  proven  true  or  false, 
but  analytical  constructs  encompassing  v;hole  categories  of 
events  and  statements  in  the  attempt , Increase  our  lender- 
standing  of  them.   Thus  the  relevant  question  in  regard  to 
the  conceptual  chapters  proper  is  not  "is  each  step  in  its 
development  proven,"  but  "is  the  concept  and  the  fram.ewor'k 
of  analysis  it  provides  useful  in  aiding  our  understanding 
of  phenomena  and  their  related  concepts."   Chapters  II  and 
III  of  this  study  are  directed  toward  developing  such  a 
framev/ork.   The  usefulness  of  the  framework  is  to  be  foLind 
in  its  ability  to  identify  strong  similarities  among  various 
social  actions  and  to  relate  those  categories  of  actions  to 
concepts  concerning  the  operation  of  the  political  system. 
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Par  too  often  In  contemporary  political  science,  the 
existence  and  nature  of  framev/orks  of  analysis  have  been 
determined  by  the  easy  availability  of  quantifiable  data. 
In  terms  of  the  existence  of  concepts,  this  legacy  cf 
behavloralism  has  been  recognized  by  many  postbehavloralists . 
Christian  Bay  bemoaned  the  reluctance  of  behaviorallsts  to 
deal  with  v/hat  he  saw  as  a  very  central  concept  of  hu-mc,n 
needs. 1   Peter  Bachrach  and  Morton  Earatz  likewise  scorned 
the  avoidance  of  a  concept  they  referred  to  as  nondecisions .2 
Members  of  the  Caucus  for  a  Mew  Political  Science  have 
published  a  book  of  "dissenting  essays"  exploring  such 
usually-excluded  concepts  as  community,  authority,  and 
legitimacy. 3   Corresponding  to  the  above  critiques,  most 
political  scientists  have  found  a  need,  as  scientists,  to 
avoid  the  concept  of  political  violence  and  substitute  a 
more  readily  categorized  "civil  violence"  or  "collective 
violence." 

Where  there  is  quantifiable  data,  it  tends  to  closely 
define  related  concepts.   Political  scientists  in  such  cases 
shov;  a  startling  lack  of  creativity  in  dealing  with  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  data.   iMcst  often,  our  concepts  and  our 
thought  patterns  become  prisoners  of  the  process  of  quantifi- 
cation.^  Our  indicators  invariably  become  synonomous  with  our 
concepts . 

This  transition  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  riot  studies  of  the  late  1960's.   By  skimming  off  the 
readily-quantifiable  aspects  of  obviously  politically 


relevant  violence,  those  studies  resulted  in  the  distortion 
of  the  whole  concept  of  political  violence.   To  a  political 
scientist  in  the  United  States  v;ho  is  discussing  the  doniestlc 
scene,  political  violence  means  riots,  usually  racial  riots. 
To  the  degree  that  violence  and  political  violence  are  cast 
in  any  conceptual  framevjork,  they  are  usually  understood 
through  the  tradition  of  common  law  with  much  of  its  emphasis 
on  offences  against  private  property  or  through  an  emphasis 
on  subcultural  variation  and  autonomy.   As  is  demonstrated  in 
the  tv7o  following  chapters,  both  alternatives  are  inadequate. 

To  avoid  the  pitfalls  outlined  above,  the  framework 
herein  employed  for  understanding  the  concept  of  political 
violence  v.'lll  emanate  from  systematic  analysis,  philosophical 
rather  than  behavioral. ^   Distinctions  as  to  v/hat  violence 
and  political  violence  are  or  are  not  must  be  made  carefully. 

Not  to  make  sound  distinctions  results  in,  as  Hannah  Arendt 
has  stated,  not  only  "a  certain  deafness  to  linguistic 
meanings,  which  would  be  serious  enough,  but  it  has  also 
resulted  in  a  kind  of  blindness  to  the  realities  they  corre- 
spond to."°   Toward  the  end  of  developing  a  conceptual 
framework  v/ith  sound  distinctions,  this  study  views  political 
violence  as  the  union  area  between  the  concepts  of  what  is 
violence  and  v.'hat  is  political  and  proceeds  with  those 
Issues,  respectively. 

Previewrlng  the  Developm.ent 
The  concept  of  violence  is  developed  in  Chapter  II  by 
examining  relevant  writings  from  num.erous  sources  in  an 


atleiupt  to  isolate  the  essence  of  v."hat  is  meant  by  violence. 
For  purposes  of  analysis,  violence  is  viewed  as  an  action 
involving  an  actor  and  an  object  of  the  action.   Each  of 
these  parts  is  examined  to  determine  if  it  offers  any 
central  meaning  to  our  understanding  of  violence.   The 
ramifications  of  viewing  violence  as  action  and  as  a 
particular  type  of  social  action  are  contrasted  vrith  the 
ramifications  of  viewing  violence  as  a  state  of  being. 
Approaching  violence  from  the  standpoint  of  the  actor, 
concepts  such  as  intentionality ,  rationality,  illegality, 
il legitimacy,  responsibility,  and  blame  are  examined  for 
contributions  they  might  have  for  a  working  definition  of 
vj.olence.   From  the  standpoint  of  the  person  acted  upon, 
violence  is  discussed  in  the  context  of  a  violation  of 
human  rights.   Within  that  context,  terms  such  as  intensity, 
harm,  and  pain  are  applied  in  sharpening  the  ongoing  concept 
delineation.   That  delineation  is  carried  beyond  the  stage 
of  physical  interaction  to  that  of  mental  disorientation  of 
social  behavior  expectations.   The  possible  applicability 
of  that  disorientation  to  legally-defined  perpetrators  as 
well  as  victims  is  also  discussed. 

In  Chapter  III,  the  concept  of  violence  developed  in 
Chapter  II  is  transformed  into  a  concept  of  political 
violence.   The  approach  aims  at  providing  a  conceptual 
framework  in  which  to  cast  the  empirical  analysis  of  later 
chapters.   The  framework  draws  upon  the  views  of  political 


writers  as  diverse  as  Aristotle,  Harold  Lasswell,  arid 
David  Easton  in  developing  an  elitist  view  of  the  political 
system  emphasizing  the  unequal  distributions  of  values. 
Wj.thin  this  context,  political  violence  is  conceptualized 

through  the  use  of  a  Marcusean  "objective  referei^t" 

7 
stressing  difference  from  a  random  distribution.' 

The  development  in  Chapters  II  and  III  must  be  corisidered 
in  the  realm  of  macro-theory,  raising  questions  about  direc- 
tions, assumptions,  and  approaches  v/ithin  the  discipline 
and  its  concepts  on  a  broad  scale.   Yet  much  of  the  usefulness 
of  conceptual  frameviorks  stems  from  their  correspondence  to 
and  consistency  with  what  we  know  as  the  real  vforld . 
Chapter  IV  serves  as  a  transition  chapter,  reducing  the 
concepts  v.'hich  have  been  developed  into  concrete  actions 
within  a  specific  context,  allowing  the  concepts  to  be 
empirically  evaluated.   Utilizing  Gainesville,  Florida, 
Police  Department  records,  various  categories  of  violence 
are  operationalized.   Data  recorded  on  various  socio-economic, 
demographic  characteristics  are  transformed  into  an  ordinal 
scale  representing  political  pov/erlessness  v;ithin  a  context 
of  social  class. 

Chapter  V  begins  the  m.icro-level  analysis  of  the  concept 
of  violence  in  Gainesville.   It  is  primarily  oriented  tov/ard 
evaluating  the  empirical  consistency  of  various  parts  of  the 
conceptualdzation  and  their  operationo lization.   Support  for 
the  various  manifestations  of  violence  must  be  sought  in  the 


similarity  of  their  distributional  patterns.   Chapter  VI 
continues  the  concept  verification  by  erapirically  testing 
the  theoretical  suggestion  that  legally-defined  perpetrators 
should  be  included  along  with  victims  as  persons  experiencing 
violence. 

The  theoretical  conceptualization  contains  tv/o  stages. 
The  first  derives  the  essence  of  violence  and  hence  the 
type  of  actions  to  be  counted  as  violence.   Chapters  V  and 
VI,  discussed  above,  examine  the  consistency  of  the  distri- 
butional patterns  among  various  actions  counting  as  violence, 
the  objective  being  the  support  of  theoretically-defined 
similarities  through  the  isolation  of  empirical  similarities. 
The  second  stage  of  the  conceptualization  goes  beyond  making 
statements  about  v/hat  counts  as  violence  to  a  statement 
about  v/hat  the  distribution  of  violence  phenom.ena  is  among 
social  class/political  pov/er  differentiations  in  society  at 
large.   The  two  stages  of  the  conceptualization,  what  violence 
is  and  especially  v/hat  its  distribution  is,  are  not  only  part 
of  the  conceptual  framework  but  are  subject  to  empirical 
verification.   Utilizing  United  States  Census  data  for 
comparisons  with  violence  data.  Chapter  VII  undertakes  this 
analysis.   Is  violence  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  in  fact, 
political  in  the  sense  of  a  nonrandcm  distribution? 

With  the  empirical  verification  of  the  conceptualization, 
the  remainder  of  Chapter  VII  moves  to  another  phase  in  the 
organization  of  this  study,  the  demonstration  of  possible 


uses  of  the  conceptiialisation/operationallzatlon  in  further 
research.   Having  tested  -whether  or  not  violence  in 
Gainesville  is  political,  a  test  statistic  is  suggested  to 
place  the  political  nature  of  its  violence  on  a  continuum. 
Such  a  continuum  would  allow  cross-sectional  comparisons 
with  other  communities.   Chapter  VIII  continues  ztie   exami- 
ation  of  the  usefulness  of  the  conceptualization/ 
operationalization  by  analyzing  Gainesville  political 
violence  longitudinally.   Such  analysis  has  the  potential 
of  demonstrating  most  clearly  the  distortion  in  our  perception 
of  political  violence  brought  about  by  the  riot-oriented 
studies  of  the  middle  and  late  IQoO's. 

Chapter  IX,  the  conclusion,  reviews  the  parts  of  the 
threefold  development  and  their  relationship  to  each  other: 
a)  the  conceptual  framevrork,  b)  its  empirical  support,  and 
c)  its  uses  in  further  research.   It  also  examines  the 
implications  of  accepting  the  conceptual  framework  as 
supported  by  empirical  analysis  within  a  local  context. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  previev;  will  help  orient  the 
reader  in  his  understanding  of  the  chapters  to  follow. 
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Nowhere  did  the  article  recognize  that  the  number  of 
Congrespir.en  v.' ho  had  relatives  in  Congress  is  as  much  a 
conceptualization  as  the  nuraber  of  Congressmen  who  have 
relatives  in  Congress  divided  by  the  United  States  population 
(or  DOitie.    other  estimate  of  Congressmen  having  Co-i  gress  ional 
relatives  if  those  officeholders  were  selected  randonly). 
Had  one  of  the  latter  alternatives  been  chosen,  the  United 
States  would,  in  a]l  probability,  have  sliovjn  an  increase  in 
the  importance  of  family  ties.   Thus  the  study  could  have 
raised  some  valuable  and  interesting  questions  for  the  concept 
of  political  modernization. 


^Hannah  Arendt,  "On  Violence,"  in  Crises  of  the  Republic 
(New  York:   Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  1972),  p.  142. 


'For  the  derivation  of  this  term,  see  Marcusc,  pp.  135-142 


CHAPTER  II 
TOVJARD  A  DEFINITION  OF  VIOLENCE 

In  developing  a  definition  of  any  concept,  the  serious 
scholar,  it  would  seem,  is  forced  into  one  of  tv;o  emphases: 
essence-seeking  or  boundary-defining.   The  former  dictates 
a  search  for  common  denominators  in  the  usage  of  the  concept 
and  establishes  the  definition  from  that  core,  leaving  the 
boundaries  somewhat  hazy.   The  latter  attempts  to  drav;  a 
circle  around  the  concept,  delineating  what  is  included  and 
what  is  excluded,  but  never  really  getting  to  the  heart  of 
the  concept.-*-   The  macro-level  analysis  presented  in  this 
study  is  biased  tov/ard  the  essence-seeking  approach.   Some 
boundary  definition  of  violence  is  of  course  both  necessary 
and  unavoidable  to  discovering  its  essence,  but  that  emphasis 
will  be  supplementary,  not  primary.   The  actual  definition  of 
violence  presented  here  contains  several  aspects:   it  is  first 
a  consolidation  of  the  way  the  term  is  used  today;  second,  it 
is  a  creative  effort  as  is  inherent  in  any  conscientious 
conceptualization;  and  third,  it  is  an  implied  recomjnendation 
that  the  concept  in  the  future  be  understood  as  presented. 

Thus  the  definition,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  tells  hov/ 

2 

violence  is  used,  how  it  is,  and  how  it  should  be  used. 
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Violence  as  Social  Action 
At  its  most  basic  level,  the  terra  violence  is  almost 
always  used  to  describe  an  event,  a  happening,  which  is 
bounded  in  time  and  space,  having  a  relatively  discernible 
beginning  and  end.   This  characteristic  is  highly  visible 
in  the  paradigm  case  of  aggravated  assault  resulting  in 
physical  injury.   The  actual  physical  confrontation  specifi- 
cally describes  the  event  in  time  and  place. 

Yet  it  v;ould  also  seem   clear  that  violence  describes 
something  more  definitive  than  any  happening  or  event. 
Drav/ing  upon  the  Latin  root  of  violence  translated  as  to 
"carry  force"  we  might  speak  of  a  violent  storm  or  a  violent 
earthquake,  but  we  v/ould  not  refer  to  these  events  by  them- 
selves as  violence.   Rather,  violence  as  a  noun  would  seem  to 
be  appropriate  only  as  applied  to  human  events  or  happenings, 
not  phenomena  of  nature. ^   By  human  events  two  dimensions  are 
implied.   First,  each  event  is  a  human  action,  a  form,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  human  behavior,  with  the  human  being  attaching 
subjective  meaning  to  his  behavior.^   Second,  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  action  is  another  human  being  who  is  acted  upon. 5 

Both  dimensions  must  be  present  before  violence  can  be 
said  to  have  taken  place.   Absence  of  the  first  dimension  is 
illustrated  by  the  previously  mentioned  earthquake  which, 
even  in  the  case  where  it  resulted  in  injury  to  persons, 
would  not  be  called  violence,  being  a  phenom.enon  of  nature. 
Absence  of  the  second  dimension,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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Illustrated  by  the  man  who  clears  land  using  dynamite. 
Outside  the  effect  of  the  explosions  on  other  pei'-sons,  no 
violence  can  be  said  to  have  been  done.   Even  the  argument 
that  property  damage  is  violence  is  based  upon  that  danage 
effecting  another  individual,  usually  the  ovmer,  in  certain 
undesirable  v^ays.   The  physical  destruction  is,  in  itself, 
irrelevant  to  the  designation  of  vj.olence  even  within  this 
context.   The  same  building  explosion  could  be  the  action  of 
a  student  radical  or  a  professional  wrecker  paid  by  the 
owner.    Similarly,  if  an  individual  destroys  a  sandcastle 
v;hich  he  built  himself,  no  one  would  call  that  action  violence 
But  is  the  same  sandcastle  had  been  built  by  a  neighborhood 
child  who  was  admiring  it  at  the  time,  the  term  would  probably 
be  applied.   Whereas  this  illustration  may  broaden  the  notion 
of  property  or  ownership,  it  makes  clear  that  even  according 
to  the  destruction-of-property-as-violence  thesis  the  differ- 
ence betv/een  violence  and  nonviolent  action  lies  in  the 
ultimate  object  of  a  person.   The  value  and  meaning  of  the 
property  to  that  person  and  his  rights  in  connection  v;lth  it — 
not  an  independent  monetary  appraisal  of  the  physical 
destruction —  is  the  justification  for  the  label.' 

It  is,  however,  not  alv/ays  easy  to  identify  the  specific 
individuals  involved  in  each  of  these  dimensions  in  real 
actions,  as  v;ill  be  evident  in  the  discussion  of  systemic 
violence  later  in  this  chapter.^   Also,  in  the  common  case 
of  fighting,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  label  one  party 
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as  actor  and  the  other  as  object;  violence  is  not  always 
and  perhaps  not  usually  a  one-way  street;  the  arrows  go  both 
ways.^   The  difficulty  of  identifying  the  actor  especially  in 
the  case  of  systemic  violence  is  the  priraary  reason  for  using 
the  term  action  rather  than  behavior  in  describing  violence. 
In  some  instances  of  systemic  violence,  the  immediate  police 
behavior  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  describe  the  particu- 
lar social  action;  public  policy  defined  by  city  officials 
makes  them  as  much  the  actors  as  the  police.   The  term  action 
would  seem  to  accommodate  such  notions  better  than  behavior. 

The  concept  of  violence  as  action  can  be  delineated 
one  step  further  at  this  point.   In  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
we  have  described  violence  as  an  interaction  process  between 
persons,  although  some  of  the  persons  may  not  be  easily 
identified.   This  description  alone  would  be  grounds  for 
describing  violence  as  social  action. -'-'-'   At  the  risk  of 
redundancy,  however,  it  v;ould  also  seem  to  be  a  social  action 
in  that  the  subjective  meaning  of  the  action  to  the  actor 
takes  account  of  and  is  oriented  by  the  behavior  of  others. ^^ 
This  "social"  nature  v;ould  seem  to  be  manifest  in  all 
incidents  we  know  as  violence,  including  the  actions  of 
a  psychopathic  killer. 

Violence  as  social  action  can  be  sharpened  by  a 
brief  look  at  v;hat  is  excluded  from  the  concept.   If 
violence  is  social  action,  actions  v;hich  are  not  social 
and  phenomena  which  are  not  action  are  not  violence. 
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Nonsocial  actions  are  probably  best  seen  as  a  continuum  of 
degrees  due  to  a  ublqultlous  socialization  process.   Yet,  on 
the  level  of  trivia.  It  v;ould  be  hard  to  Imagine  a  man 
scratching  his  head  in  private  as  a  social  action.   Yet  this 
exclusion  is  not  very  useful,  for  if  the  same  individual 
committed  suicide  v:e  would  automatically  see  that  action  as 
Influenced  by  the  behavior  of  others —  hence,  a  social  action. 12 

In  contrast,  the  exclusion  of  phenomena  which  are  not 
action  is  highly  relevant.   The  prime  category  of  phenomena 
which  are  not  actions  are  states  of  being,  both  on  a  societal 
and  an  Individual  level. -'-3   Few  scholars  speak  of  violence 
in  such  a  v;ay  as  to  include  social  states  of  being  v/ithout 
reference  to  specific  actions.   One  who  does  recognises  that 
what  he  refers  to  as  structural  violence  is  equivalent  to 
social  injustice.-'-^   V/hereas-  some  violence  may  be  social 
injustice,  violence  as  social  action  dictates  that  all  mani- 
festations of  social  injustice  are  not  violence.   Some  states 
of  being  illustrating  social  injustice  may  be  better  described 
as  repression,  oppression,  or  exploitation.--'   Systemic, 
institutional,  or  structural  "violence"  is  violence  only  when 
it  Is  expressed  in  social  action.  -" 

Individual  states  of  being  which  are  excluded  from 
violence  are  best  illustrated  by  a  person  suffering  from 
the  psychosis  of  paranoia.   There  is  definitely  an  object  or 
victim  and  in  all  probability  there  are  persons  present 
putting  him  in  a  state  of  fright  v;ho  could  be  loosely 
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considered  actors  (thus  making  the  state  of  being  a  social 
phenomena),  but  there  is  no  connecting  action.   All  ingre- 
dients are  present  for  violence  except  the  action.   The 
paranoic  feels  that  violence  is  being  cornnltted,  but  there 
is  liO  action  to  correspond  to  his  feelings.   Similarly, 
after  playing  the  role  of  spectators  at  a  mass  streaking 
rally,  two  psychologists  described  for  mo  feelings  which 
all  agreed  were  identical  to  those  encountered  in  violence 
involvement,  but  there  had  been  no  action  so  there  was 
no  violence.-'-' 

In  describing  violence  as  social  action,  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  that  there  is  a  back  door  into  states  of  being, 
particularly  on  the  societal  level.   Just  as  political 
scientists  have  come  to  accept  nondecisions  as  a  form  of 
decisions,-'-"  so  must  social  inaction,  if  it  can  be  limited 
in  time  and  space,  be  considered  a  formi  of  action.   If  social 
inaction  is  a  form  of  social  action,  then  under  conditions 
v.'hich  v:ill  be  discussed,  social  inaction  may  be  a  form  of 
violence.   Thus  the  need  for  further  development  of  the 
concept  is  indicated,  along  with  the  value  of  beginning 
the  definition  with  the  notion  of  social  action. 

Violence:   Action  and  the  Actor 
Xf  we  v/ere  to  diagram  violence  as  it  has  been  presented 
up  to  this  point,  analytically,  we  could  distinguish  three 
separate  components:   an  actor  or  perpetrator,  an  action 
(social),  and  an  object  or  victim.   Description  so  far  has 
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centered  in  the  action  with  brief  forays  out  to  establish 
the  existence  of  the  other  two  elements.   In  order  to  further 
investigate  the  nature  of  violence  it  is  necessary  to  link 
or  analytically  associate  the  action  with  the  other  two 
elements.   Under  this  strategy,  violence  as  a  social  action 
will  be  associated  first  with  the  actor  and  second  with  the 
object.   The  goal  will  be  to  ascertain  which  characteristics 
often  assigned  to  violence  are  applicable  to  all  its  mani- 
festations and  useful  in  isolating  it  from  other  social 
actions. 

Violence  as  Intentional  Versus  Responsibility  for  Violence 

Academic  literature  on  violence  has  focused  almost 
exclusively  upon  intentional  or  purposeful  acts  of  violence. 
That  this  generalization  is  applicable  to  all  social  science 
disciplines  suggests  that  the  intentlonality  of  the  actor  in 
com-nlttlng  the  act  may  be  a  useful  ingredient  in  delineating 
what  is  meant  by  violence.   If,  in  fact,  intent  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  was  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for 
violence,  it  would  be  de  facto  a  part  of  the  definition.-'-" 

The  idea  that  intent  could  be  so  intertwined,  hov;ever, 
can  be  quickly  dispelled.   It  would  seem  that   by  raising 
hypothetical  cases  we  can  reach  a  point  where  intent  to 
commit  violence  becomes  disassociated  from  any  action  we 
cou].d  understand  as  violence.   In  a  case  of  Intent  including 
premeditation,  A  waits  in  an  alley  for  B  to  pass  on  his  way 
to  v;ork  and,  when  he  does,  A  steps  from  his  hiding  place  and 
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fj-res  a  pistol  at  B,  ser.lous].y  wo-oiiding  him.   In  a  slight 
variation,  A  waits,  steps  from  the  alley,  fires,  and  misses 
B.   In  a  third  variation,  A  waits  in  the  alley,  but  drifts 
off  to  sleep  and  does  not  see  B  pass.   Fourth,  A  v/aits,  but 
B  calls  in  sick  and  does  not  go  to  vrork  and  is  thus  saved. 
Lastly,  A  does  not  hear  his  alarm  clock  and  does  not  wake 
up  in  time  to  intercept  B.   In  all  these  cases,  A  intended 
to  perform  an  act  of  violence,  shooting  B,  but  only  in  the 
first  case  did  he  succeed.   Yet  v/e  v;ould  call  the  first  two 
cases  violence,  and  the  last  three  we  clearly  would  not. 
The  intent  vzas  the  same  in  all  cases;  only  the  action  differed 
Surely  intent  is  neither  synonomous  v:ith  violence  nor  a 
sufficient  cause  of  it .  ^ 

If,  as  we  have  said,  there  can  be  intent  without 
violence,  can  there  be  violence  without  intent?   Is  intent 
a  necessary  and  defining  aspect  of  violence?   The  existence 
of  actions  which  would  be  commonly  called  violence  but  with 
no  intent  on  the  part  of  an  actor  vjould  dispel  this  connection 
In  searching  for  such  examples  precaution  must  be  taken. 
Often  an  aggravated  assault,  a  paradigm  of  violence,  is  a 
development  from  a  fight  which  neither  party  anticipated. 
The  violence,  hov/aver,  while  not  premeditated,  was  definitely 
intentional.   Intontionality  is  inclusive  of  all  actions 
except  accidents  (which  may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of 
negligence).   Also,  we  should  be  av;are  that  many  times 
vialence,  once  entered  into,  escalates  to  a  level  not  intended 
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by  either  party. 21   in  the  case  of  the  above  aggravated 
assault,  serious  injury  may  not  have  been  the  intent  of 
either  party  to  the  fight.   This  case  does  not  illustrate 
the  presence  of  violence  v/lthout  intent,  however;  uninten- 
tional escalation  or  consequences  or  violence  already  engaged 
in  are  not  the  same.   In  contrast,  if,  upon  v;ifcnessing  an 
individual  running  through  an  alley  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
ringing  burglar  alarm,  a  policeman  shouted  halt  and  then 
fired  a  warning  shot  over  the  running  person's  head  v/hich 
was  so  inaccurate  as  to  strike  him,  that  unintentional 
shooting  would  almost  universally  be  called  violence. ^2 
If  more  examples  are  brought  into  play,  it  becomes 
evident  that  most  unintentional  actions  which  involve  negli- 
gence are  (upon  meeting  other  yet  undiscussed  criteria) 
subject  to  the  label  of  violence.   Examples  of  unintentional 
ncnnegligent  action  are  much  less  subject.   If  a  man  speeds 
his  car  through  a  residential  area  at  sixty  miles  per  hour 
and  strikes  a  child  in  a  crosswalk,  it  is  violence;  if  he 
is  driving  tv/enty  and  the  child  darts  from  between  two 
parked  cars  and  is  struck,  it  is  not.   If  an  individual 
unintentionally  shoots  a  friend  through  horseplay  with  a 
supposedly  empty  gun,  that  is  much  more  likely  to  be  thought 
of  as  violence  than  if  the  friend  tripped  on  a  hunting 
expedition  and  was   accidentally  shot  by  the  first  individual 
who  attempted  to  catch  him. 

It  would  seem  that  violence  is  an  appropriate  label 
for  some  actions  v;hether  or  not  tliey  are  intentional .  ^3 
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Rather,  it  seems  much  more  determining  if  an  outside 
observer  can  attach  responsibility  in  the  sense  of  blame 
for  the  action  on  a  person  or  persons. ^^   If  there  is  no 
blame,  responsibility,  or  negligence,  then  it  is  doubtful 
that  there  would  be  much  agreement  on   the  label  of  violence 
for  the  action.   Perhaps  this  distinction  helps  us  under- 
stand why  acts  of  nature  are  not  described  as  violence;  it 
is  difficult  to  affix  the  blame. ^5   in  conclusion,  it  does 
seem  true  that  the  social  sciences  concentrate  their 
attention  on  the  narrower  category  of  intentional  violence, 
but  that  seems  to  be  because  intentional  violence  offers 
much  greater  potential  in  terms  of  predictability  and 
explanatory  value,  not  because  all  violence  is  intentional. 
The  notion  of  responsibility  as  blam.e  is  much  more  central 
in  defining  the  concept. 

Violence  as  Rational 

Much  social  science  literature  also  speaks  of  ration- 
ality and  violence  being  closely  tied  together.   Hannah 
Arendt  states  that  all  violence  must  be  understood  as 
instrumental  in  nature,  i.e.,  useful  in  bringing  about  desired 
goals  and  hence  rational  action. 2°   Harold  Nieburg,  taken 
literally,  results  in  at  least  an  equivalent  position  vjhere 
all  violence  has  a  rational  aspect  for  someone  involved.-' 
Another  orientation  of  riot  studies  views  riots  as  activities 
which  not  only  furthered  desired  policies  but  v;ere  encouraged 
by  persons  who  sav;  the  connections  between  violence  and 
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policy. 2g   As  in  the  case  of  intentionality ,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  examine  the  rationality  of  actions  to  see 
if  any  clues  are  offered  for  our  definition  of  violence. 

The  analysis  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
meaning  of  the  term  rational  is  not  alvrays  defined  precisely, 
and  may  take  one  of  several  connotations  v;hen  applied  to 
violence:   (1)  to  be  the  result  of  a  process  of  reasoning 
[subjective],  (2)  to  be  the  result  of  a  correct,  efficient, 
or  pragmatic  r-easonlng  process  [dependent  upon  the  objective 
situation  as  much  as  the  subjective  evaluation  of  it],  and 
C3)  to  enhance  someone's  interest  [v;hen  viewed  from  a  stand- 
point outside  of  any  one  of  the  participants].   It  is 
necessary  to  see  if  any  of  these  meanings  is  useful  in 
developing  a  definition  of  violence. 

Rationality  is  at  its  broadest  vjhen  associated  with 
violence  in  the  third  interpretation,  since  it  does  not  refer 
to  any  mental  process  of  a  participant,  but  only  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  violence  is  present;  in  addition,  it  pretends 
to  be  applicable  in  all  cases  of  violence.   There  is  doubt 
if  this  view  of  violence  as  rational  is  accurate.   It 
requires  us  to  see  violence  as  a  zero  sum  game  in  the  sense 
that  someone  always  wins  and  someone  always  loses.   It  seems 
more  likely  that,  in  many  cases  of  violence,  all  participants 
lose.   If,  however,  the  "game"  is  amended  to  a  point  \iheca 
we  say  violence  is  rational  because  one  party  does  not  lose 
as  much  as  another,  then  violence  as  rational  seems  a 
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reasonable  formulation.   Hov/ever,  accepting  this  position 
to  be  accurate,  does  looking  for  rational  actions  in  this 
sense  help  us  to  identify  violence?   Or,  suspecting  violence 
has  occui^red,  does  the  fact  that  the  action  was  rational  con- 
firm or  verify  our  suspicions?   It  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
social  action  v/hich  is  not  less  or  more  helpful  to  one 
party's  interest  than  another's.   Looking  for  rationality 
in  social  actions  thus  helps  us  no  more  than  looking  for 
social  actions.   This  connotation  of  violence  as  rational, 
is  not  useful  to  the  degree  that  "not  all  social  actions 
invoke  "blame"  is  useful. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  first  connotation 
which  sees  the  rationality  in  violence  solely  as  a  result 
of  the  subjective  reasoning  process  of  a  participant. 
Simply,  violence  is  rational  because,  as  a  result  of  a 
reasoning  process,  someone  believes  it  is  beneficial  for 
him  to  act  in  that  manner.   Certainly  most  premeditated 
crimes  of  violence  fit  this  pattern,  as  does  much  of  the 
violence  done  by  protest  movements.   Yet  this  connotation  of 
rationality  can  be  rejected  as  an  aid  to  definition  primarily 
because,  as  was  the  case  v/ith  intentionality,  rationality  in 
this  sense  is  not  present  in  all  manifestations  of  violence. 29 

At  one  level,  violence  as  a  rational  action   in  this 
sense  can  be  rejected  by  claiming  that  violence  is  prerational 
or  instinctive  behavior  that  is  best  explained  v;ithout 
reference  to  any  conscious  reasoning  process.   Robert  Audrey 


makes  this  type  of  explanation  by  analogy  of  human  behavior 
to  animal  instinctive  behavior.   Man  Is  violent  because  of 
innate  aggressiveness  associated  with  a  territorial  defense. 30 
The  notion  of  innate  human  aggressiveness  cJ.osely  related  to 
violence  is  found  in  writings  by  authors  as  diverse  as 
Thomas  Hobbes  and  Slgmund  Freud.   VJheroas  violence  may  be 
viewed  as  hereditary,  a  close  variation  can  be  found  in 
tracing  violence  to  early  childhood  experiences  or  to 
tendencies  ingrained  in  societal  living  prior  to  the  action — 
experiences  and  tendencies  so  deeply  ingrained  as  to  be 
almost  instinctive  in  their  manifestations.   Marcuse's 
ideas  of  the  United  States  as  a  repressive  society  damming 
up  spontaneous  and  necessary  human  actions  comes  close  to 
requiring  the  labeling  of  violence  when  It  does  erupt  as 
instinctive .  -"-^ 

Large  numbers  of  crimes  of  violence  seem  to  fit  more 
closely  under  the  "crimes-of-passion"  category  than  result 
from  reasoning. 32   Collective  violence  has  historically  been 
associated  with  psychological  rather  than  rational  motivations . 3j 
One  recent  riot  study  dealt  with  the  concept  of  "issueless 
riots,"  riots  where  there  was  no  generalized  belief  among 
the  participants  and  their  action  w^as  not  Instrumental  in 
solving  the  group's  problems.   These  were,  in. effect, 
examples  of  collective  violence  without  reason  as  a  thought 
process.^''   All  manifestations  of  violence  which  could  bo 
described  as  spontaneous  or  automatic  or  reactive  demonstrate 
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the  inappl.icability  of  the  term  rational  In  Its  connotation 
as  the  result  of  a  reasoning  process. 

The  second  connotation  of  violence  as  rational  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  notions  just  discussed.   Fiationality 
as  a  correct,  efficient,  or  pragmatic  reasoning  process 
combines  the  notions  of  reasoning  and  of  a  beneficial  outcome. 
Since  both  elements  of  this  combination  have  demonstrated 
their  inadequacies  in  describing  all  manifestations  of 
violence,  the  combination  is  even  more  restrictive  in  its 
application . 35   por  one,  it  is  often  cast  solely  in  the 
context  of  individuals  reasoning  about  violence  outcomes  in 
an  instrumental  ends-means  sense  and  excludes  the  concept  of 
violence  as  an  end  itself.-^    Certainly  some  violent  crime 
is  planned  and  beneficial  to  the  actor  in  material  or  status 
respects.   Certainly  som.e  riots  demonstrate  both  generalized 
beliefs  and  usefulness  in  furthering  group  goals. 37  Rational 
violence  in  this  sense  describes  a  significant  subclass  of 
acts  of  violence,  but  it  is  not  helpful  in  defining  the 
concept. 

Violence  as  rational  action,  in  all  connotations 
discussed  here,  can  be  considered  important  types  or  classes 
of  violence.   To  the  degree  that  the  positions  of  Arendt  and 
Nieburg  alluded  to  earlier  call  upon  the  investigator  to 
examine  al]  violence  to  see  if  or  hov/  it  fits  into  these 
subclasses,  the  admonition  that  violence  be  understood  as 
rational  or  instrumental  must  be  applauded. 3°   However, 
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violence  as  rational  in  any  or  all  of  these  senses  is, 
like  intentlonality,  not  useful  in  developing  a  definition. 

Violence  as  Illegal,  Illegitimate,  Unjustifiable,  or  V/rongful 

Violence,  as  used  in  ordinary  speech,  has  taken  on 
connotations  associating  It  vrith,  at  the  worst,  criininality 
or  Imiaorality  and,  at  the  best,  inappropriateness.  39   The 
connotations  in  turn  can  determine  our  use  of  the  language, 
with  the  result  that  v;e  become  instruments  of  the  language 
rather  than  vice  versa.   Inevitably  the  language  becomes 
ideological  to  the  point  of  excluding  particular  thought 
channels  or  processes.^'-'   Academicians,  especially  social 
scientists,  geared  to  consensus  as  truth,  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  established  order  and  the  language  of  stability.  ^ 
Regardless  of  the  role  these  connotations  may  play,  they  are 
real  and  must  be  examined  to  see  if  they  offer  any  help  in 
defining  violence. 

Beginning  our  analysis  at  the  worst  connotation  level, 
it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that,  regardless  of  its  relationship 
with  the  established  order,  not  all  violence  is  illegal.   An 
individual  who  does  violence  in  self-defense  is  not  judged 
criminal.   Neither  are  many  persons  who  initiate  the  violence: 
the  shopkeeper  who  kills  a  would-be  burglar,  the  police  who 
use  "excessive  force"  in  quelling  a  demonstration,  or  even, 
perhaps,  the  professional  boxer  v7ho  steps  into  the  ring  and 
attacks.   Certainly  much,  probably  most,  of  the  overt  personal 
violence  which  forms  the  stereotype  is  Illegal,  but  the 
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exceptions  are  too  common  to  define  violence  as  Illegal 
action. 

Somewhat  more  complex  is  the  association  of  violence 
v^?ith  actions  that  are  illegitimate ,  vjrongful,  or  unjusti- 
fiable.  These  concepts  are  much  broader  than  simple 
illegality.   Violence  is  commonly  defined  as  the  "illegit- 
imate use  of  force"  in  contrast  to  VJeber's  concept  of  the 
state  as  entailing  the  legitimate  use  of  force. ^2   j^  this 
country,  seeing  violence  in  this  sense  is  reinforced  by  a 
Lockian  heritage  which,  while  it  may  permit  the  use  of 
violence  to  establish  a  dem.ocratic  government ,  views  violence 
as  unnecessary  and  inappropriate  behavior  K'hile  that  govern- 
ment is  functioning. ^3   Legitimacy  reduces  to  a  general 
agreem.ent  with  the  values  of  the  status  quo.   Rioters  commit 
violence,  but  overzealous  police  officials  do  not. 

Two  basic  points  need  to  be  made  concerning  the 
relationship  between  violence  and  legitimacy.   First,  and 
more  obvious  following  the  case  of  rationality,  the  relation- 
ship depends  upon  the  definition  of  legitimacy . ^^   If 
legitimacy  is  thought  to  hinge  about  citizen  consensus, 
which  is  usually  translated  into  acceptance  or  acquiescence, 
then  to  think  of  violence  as  only  illegitimate  actions  would 
exclude  thousands  of  racial  lynchings  or  Indian  massacres  in 
United  States  history  and  the  Nazi  extermination  of  Jews 
under  Hitler  in  German  history  from  the  concept  of  violence. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  legitimacy  is  defined  primarily  as  a 
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right  or  entitlement  to  action,  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  operationally  distinguish  legitimacy.   At  one 
extreme,  it  could  be  argued  that  all  actions  of  the  state 
are  ma.de  legitimate  by  periodic  elections,  but  the  previous 
examples  \7ould  apply  and  militate  against  this  position. 
At  the  other  extreme,  it  could  be  argued  that  legitimacy  is 
only  an  ideological  defense  and  is  possessed  by  no  political 
authority.  '5   jf  all  actions  of  the  state  are  illegitimate, 
the  concept  of  legitim.acy  means  nothing  and  is  of  nc   use  in 
defining  violence. 

Second,  legitimacy  is  only  used  in  cases  where  it 
appears  the  state  is  clearly  either  the  actor  in  violence  or 
the  object  of  the  action.   If  a  man  used  violence  in  self 
defense  against  a  personal  physical  attack,  it  v/ould  be 
stilted  or  inappropriate  speech  to  say  his  violence  was  legit- 
imate or  illegitimate;  we  would  probably  say  his  actions  were 
justifiable  or  not.   Thus  the  label  of  illegitimate,  even  if 
it  rather  than  legitimate,  were  exclusively  applicable  to 
violence,  is  not  an  appropriate  label  to  apply  to  all  social 
actions  we  would  call  violence. 

A  step  broader  than  lllegltlmiacy  are  the  characteristics 
of  unjustifiable  and  v/rongful;  these  characteristics  would 
seem  to  be  linguistically  appropriate  to  violence  both  between 
representatives  of  the  state  and  other  individuals  and  between 
private  persons.   Hov/ever,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that, 
given  the  large  volume  of  literature  written  justifying 
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violence  in  the  abstract  to  the  justification  of  specific 
instances,  some  violence  is  justifiable.  "   The  justifications 
often  include  balancing  of  harm  done  between  not  doing  and 
doing  violence,  the  immediacy  of  the  end  tov/ard  which  the 
means  of  violence  are  directed,  and  the  theoretical  public 
advocacy  of  the  action  to  society. ^7   For  whatever  reasons, 
most  persons  would  say  that  a  physical  assault  upon  a 
complete  stranger  is  uiijustifiable,  but  self  defense  is 
justifiable.   Most  persons  would  say  that  the  necessary  police 
use  of  violence  to  halt  a  serious  crime  is  justified,  but  the 
excessive  use  of  force  by  the  police  is  not.   Some  violence 
is  justifiable  and  some  is  not —  a  fact  which  does  not  aid 
in  the  development  of  a  definition. 

Furthermore,  even  in  the  broadest  sense  that  v/e  could 
call  a  justifiable  action  wrongful  or  evil,  our  definition  of 
violence  is  not  advanced.   If  v/rongful  v;as  simply  a  defining 
characteristic  of  violence,  surely  pacifists  would  not  feel 
called  upon  to  develop  elaborate  arguments  explaining  what 
are  complex  moral  judgments.   Also,  if  violence  meant 
wrongful,  we  v/ould  not  continue  to  use  the  term  to  describe 
an  action  we  had  come  to  believe  was  "rightful."   If  we 
witnessed  a  policeman  beating  a  man  with  club,  we  vfould  call 
the  act  violence.   However,  if  we  learned  that  the  victim  of 
the  beating  had  just  knifed  a  woman  on  the  street  and  was 
attempting  to  cut  the  policem.an  and  escape,  and  that  the 
policeman  was  unarmed  except  for  his  club  and  had  no  other 
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means  to  make  the  man  submit  to  arrest,  v;e  would  be  convinced 
of  the  rightfulness  of  the  act,  but  v;e  would  still  call  it 
violence.  °   Furthermore,  within  particular  subcultural 
contexts,  violence  may  be  the  rightful  in  contrast  to  other 
wrongful  actions. 

Violence  is  not  necessarily  legal  or  illegal,  justifi- 
able or  unjustiflabl.e,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  wrongful 
or  rightful.  These  terms,  often  used  to  describe  violence, 
have  advanced  our  understanding  of  the  concept  of  violence  by 
forcing  us,  in  Socratic  method,  to  consider  and  reject  them 
as  useful  in  a  definition. 

Violence  as  Force  or  Intense  Action 

In  the  discussion  of  illegitimacy,  it  v/as  suggested  that 
violence  involved  the  use  of  force;  in  a  recent  argument,  v;e 
referred  to  police  "excessive  force"  as  though  it  v;ere 
synonomous  with  violence.   Because  of  the  common  use  of  the 
concept  of  force  in  referring  to  actions  classifiable  as 
violence,  it  is  Imperative  that  we  investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  the  tv7o  terms. 

We  should  begin  by  recognizing  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  meaning  between  the  noun,  force,  as  in  the  use  of  force, 
and  the  verb,  force,  as  to  force  someone  to  do  something. 
The  latter  concept  implies  (1)  an  end  toward  v/hich  one's 
behavior  pattern  is  changed  through  the  application  of  varying 
degrees  and  types  of  pressure  and  (2)  success  in  reaching 
that  end.   In  this  sense,  to  force  is  equivalent  to  the  verb 
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form  of  coercion  and  has  no  direct  relevance  to  violence. ^9 
Persons  are  forced  and  coerced  often  v/ithout  any  violence 
having  been  done,  and  very  little  violence  entails  coercion, 
much  violence  being  an  end  in  itself.   The  very  fact  that 
there  is  no  analogous  verb  form  for  violence  is  instructive; 
you  can  force  soineone,  but  you  cannot  violence  him.   In 
contrast,  definitions  of  violence  as  force  refer  to  the  noun 
meaning  the  application  of  physical  strength. 5^ 

Force  is  broader  than  the  concept  of  violence  in  the 
sense  that  its  application  is  not  limited  to  human  actions. 
Whereas  violence  is  inappropriate  to  describe  hurricanes  or 
earthquakes,  force  is  an  appropriate  word.   Yet  even  when 
applied  to  human  social  actions,  force  has  many  uses  v/here 
violence  could  not  be  substituted.   Knocking  a  child  from 
the  path  of  an  approaching  car  v/ould  be  an  act  of  force  but 
not  of  violence. 

The  demonstration  that  some  force  is  not  violence  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  all  violence  might  involve 
force,  a  more  substantial  question.   Surely  force  is  used  in 
the  paradigm  cases  of  violence  such  as  murder  and  assault. 
Force  would  even  seem  to  be  present  in  squeezing  the  trigger 
on  the  gun  which  projects  a  bullet  into  a  person's  body, 
since  the  application  includes  the  bullet  striking.   The 
problem  with  force  as  a  defining  characteristic  of  violence 
comes  in  the  categories  best  described  as  mental  violence. 5i 
Suppose  the  above  bullet  m.issed.   V/e  would  still  call  the 
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to  another  person.   Similarly,  the  terrorist  who  throv/s  a 
bomb  which  subsequently  fails  to  explode  into  a  crowded 
theater  does  not  use  force  but  surely  his  action  is  violence. 
In  a  very  common  case,  robbery,  no  physical  strength  need  be 
applied  at  all;  the  overt  or  implied  threat  of  force  is 
sufficient  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  to 
classify  the  action  as  violence;  a  sim.ilar  classification 
is  included  in  the  definition  of  aggravated  assault. 52 

In  addition,  many  scholars  consider  a  verbal  assault 
as  constituting  violence. 53   in  this  case,  there  may  not  be 
even  an  im.plied  or  inferred  threat  of  force.   Also,  the 
category  of  systemic  violence  rarely  involves  the  use  or 
threat  of  force. 5^   A  police  arrest  and  detention  of  an 
Innocent  person  could  be  considered  an  act  of  violence, 
but  no  force  may  have  been  used  or  no  threat  of  force 
conveyed  by  the  action.   Thus  it  becom.es  evident  that  vio- 
lence cannot  be  defined  as  the  use  or  excessive  use  or  even 
the  threatened  use  of  force  because  not  all  violence  entails 
force  or  its  threat. 

Similar  to,  yet  independent  of,  the  concept  of  force 
is  that  of  intensity.   Many  definitions  of  violence  contain 
within  them  some  notion  of  mlnlm.al  intensity  .an  action  must 
have  before  it  can  be  classified  as  violence.   Terns  such  as 
great  force,  severity,  vigorous,  or  in  the  case  of  psycho- 
logical violence,  sharp,  caustic,  and  savage,  all  connoting 
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a  great  expenditure  of  energy  are  used  in  the  definition.-^-' 
One  author  states  that  while  all  examples  of  acting  violently 
are  not  violence,  all  examples  of  violence  Include  the  idea 
of  acting  violently. 5° 

Certainly,  just  as  there  is  a  need  to  distinguish 
violence  from  states  of  being,  so  is  there  a  need  to  distin- 
guish violence  from  less  intense  forms  of  social  action. 
Violence  is  not  having  a  conversation  or  making  a  purchase. 
Even  including  the  notion  of  blame,  violence  is  not  ordinarily 
walking  into  someone  physically  or  berating  them  verbally. 
Yet  attempting  to  make  the  intensity  criterion  applicable 
to  the  actor  side  of  the  action  raises  more  questions  than  it 
ansvjers.   Is  murder  by  poison  violence?   How  m.uch  vigor  or 
great  energy  is  required  to  place  poison  in  food  or  drink?57 
The  issue  of  intensity  is  made  extremely  complex  by  techno- 
logical sophistication.  5°   Is  slowly  pulling  tv.-o  pounds  v;lth 
the  right  index  finger  vigorous?   Is  it  if  what  is  being 
pulled  is  a  trigger  of  a  sniper's  rifle?   Is  assembly  of  a 
time  bomb  vigorous?   Is  leaving  it  in  an  airport  locker? 

Another  set  of  examples  makes  resolution  of  the  issue 
clearer.   Individual  A  is  In  a  hurry  to  get  to  his  favorite 
team's  baseball  game  before  the  opening  pitch.   In  his  haste 
he  shoves  three  people,  all  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
energy.   The  first  is  a  young  man  on  the  sidewalk  in  line  to 
board  the  bus.   The  second  is  in  the  aisle  of  the  bus,  an 
old  V7cman  who  falls  to  the  floor.   The  third  is  a  young  man 
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leaving  the  bus  who  consequently  traps  on  the  steps  and  lands 
on  the  pavement  below.   In  all  cases  the  action,  the  shoves, 
vfas  identical  In  intensity  Trcvn   the  standpoint  of  the  actor. 
Obviously,  hov7ever,  the  Intensity  of  the  action  varied  from 
the  perspective  of  the  object  or  victim.   Thus  there  is  a 
need  to  include  the  element  of  intensity  in  the  definition 
of  violence,  but  this  element  is  best  approached  from  the 
victim  side  of  the  action. 

Summary—  Action  and  the  Actor 

The  attempt  to  define  the  social  action  of  violence 
from  the  actor  side  of  the  action  is  enlightening  primarily 
in  demonstrating  ways  violence  cannot  be  defined.   Violence 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  intentional,  the  rational,  the 
illegal,  the  illegitimate,  the  unjustifiable,  or  the  v.'rong- 
ful.   Examples  of  violence  cut  across  all  of  these  confines. 
On  the  other  hand,  violence  dees  imply  actor  responsibility 
in  the  sense  of  blame.   This  notion  of  blame  is  broader  than 
legal  guilt  but  narrower  than  the  general  responsibility  for 
most  actor  behavior  such  as  shaking  hands  or  handing  someone 
an  object.   Lastly,  although  violence  cannot  be  defined  as 
force,  before  a  social  action  can  be  appropriately  called 
violence  it  m.ust  exhibit  a  minimal  amount  of  vigorousness  or 
intensity,  but  this  characteristic  can  best  be  approached 
from  the  perspective  of  the  victim. 
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Violence:   Action  and  the  Victim 
Early  in  this  chapter,  violence  v;as  described  as  having 
three  analytically  distinguishable  parts:   actor,  action,  and 
object.   In  analyzing  the  object  side  of  the  action,  the  term 
victim  will  be  used  Instead  of  object.   As  has  been  presented, 
the  object  of  the  particular  social  actj.on  of  violence  is  a 
person.   "Victim"  portrays  this  personal  aspect  of  violence 
much  better  than  does  "object."   A  second  clarifying  statement 
needs  to  be  made,  dealing  v/ith  emphasis.   Very  few  defining 
characteristics  of  violence  vxere  discovered  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  actor  side  of  the  action.   This  realization  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  essence  of  violence  is  much 
more  entv/ined  vjlth  the  concept  of  the  victim  than  of  the 
perpetrator. 

Violence  as  a  Violation 

Looking  at  violence  from  the  v/ays  people  can  be 
victimized  involving  blame  and  intensity  moves  our  attention 
from  the  "carrying  force"  root  to  the  derivative,  violation. 
It  would  seem  that  violation  may  be  more  helpful  in  our 
definition  than  was  the  concept  of  force. "'-'   But  in  what  ways 
does  it  make  sense  to  speak  of  violence  as  a  violation? 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  considered  a  violation  of  any  restric- 
tions originating  outside  the  Individual:   it  has  been  shov/n 
that  violence  is  not  defined  by  formal  rules  or  social  norms. 
The  violation  must  be  of  the  person  or  something  inherent  in 
him.   But  in  what  vfays  does  it  make  sense  to  talk  about  a 
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violation  of  a  person?   VJhat  vjlthln  a  person  Is  violated 
If  a  raan  sticks  a  knife  between  his  ribs?   Obviously,  he  Is 
cut  and  hurt,  but  does  It  make  any  sense  to  say  his  rib  cage 
was  violated  In  the  sense  of  being  entered?   It  makes  sense 
only  If  you  accept  the  notion  that  the  Individual  had  a  right 
not  to  be  knifed  In  the  ribs.   The  concept  of  violation  and 
consequently  of  violence  Is  dependent  at  some  level  of 
consciousness  upon  acceptance  of  a  person  as  having  rights 
which  are  Intl-mately  connected  with  his  being  a  person, 
rights  which  cannot  be  given  or  taken  av;ay.°l 

That  violence  Involves  a  violation  of  specific  human 
rights  Is  a  theme  that  runs  through  many  attempts  to  conscien- 
tiously define  violence.   The  list  of  rights  which  are  violated 
by  the  action  of  violence  is,  perhaps,  as  long  as  the  list  of 
authors  delineating  them..   High  on  the  list  are  dignity, 
autonomy,  and  the  fulfillment  of  one's  potential. °-   However, 
it  can  be  argued  that  most  of  these  rights  can  be  violated 
without  violence  also.   Furthermore,  this  author  would  not 
advocate  defining  violence  by  listing  rights  susceptible  to 
blamable.  Intense  violation.   The  point  is  that  the  concept 
of  human  rights  is  necessary  to  understand  the  ingredient 
of  blame.   In  the  sense  that  there  is  no  list  of  human  rights 
to  be  found  any-.. here  and  a  new   right  can  be  created  for  each 
situation,  specific  rights  are  superfluous.   The  concept  of 
rights,  while  it  may  not  be  an  overt  part  of  the  definition 
of  violence  is  necessary  for  understanding  that  definition. 
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Tne  development  thus  vjlll  pi'Oceed  without  directly  mentioning 
actions  of  violence  as  right's  violations. 

The  Coininon  Denominator  of  Violence  Victimization 

"VJhen  sex  Is  lied  about^  the  resuD.t  is  pornography; 
the  pornography  of  violence  results  from  the  den j.al  of  paln."°3 
Indeedj  the  concept  of  violence  seems  to  be  intimately  entv.^lned 
with  the  notions  of  pain  and  suffering.   To  deny  thi.s  aspect 
is  to  denigrate  violence  in  a  way  analogous  to  not  recognizing 
the  object  of  violence  as  a  person;  it  is  to  dehumanize  and 
remove  the  sting  from  our  pictures  of  v/hat  violence  is  all 
about.   It  would  seem,  hov/ever,  that  most  definitions  of 
violence,  centering  about  the  perpetrator,  emphasize  this  pain 
dimension  only  v/hen  attempting  to  restrict  the  justification 
of  violence."^   Pain  and  suffering  are  more  than  consequences 
of  violence.   They  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  concept. 

Similar  to  pain  and  suffering,  yet  having  an  Independent 
aspect  of  its  own  is  the  notion  of  harm  or  injury.   Pain  and 
suffering  are  indicators  of  harm,  yet  the  term  Introduces  a 
more  objective  element  into  violence.   All  violence  is  harm- 
ful to  the  victim  in  some  v/ay,  but  it  may,  in  addition,  have 
beneficial  effects.   The  boxer,  knocked  out  in  the  first 
round,  is  harmed  by  action  m.ost  would  describe  as  violence, 
yet  he  is  also  benefited  by  the  loser's  part  of  the  fight 
proceeds.   The  ascetic  who  has  himself  v.'hipped  to  bleeding 
is  harmed,  but  he  benefits  from  an  increase  in  status  among 
his  colleagues.   In  violence,  the  harm  must  be  present; 
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the  benefits  may  or  m-xy   not  be.   Thus  Ronald  Miller  includes 
the  words  harming  and  injuring  in  developing  his  definition 
of  violence.  5   Implicit  in  Robert  Audi's  definition  of 
violence  is  that  it  tends  to  involve  or  cause  suffering  or 
injury  or  bcth.'-''^   Robert  Holmes'  delineation  of  violence 
revolves  around  the  diminishing  of  someone  as  a  person  by 
inflicting  mental  harms."'   Bernard  Harrison's  essay  en  law 
and  violence  centers  about  what  can  count  as  suffering  an 
injury."^   Eugene  V/alter  restricts  the  term,  violence,  "to 
the  sense  of  destructive  harm.  "^9   Hov/ever,  despite  its 
almost  universal  inclusion  in  the  definition  of  violence, 
as  in  the  case  of  pain  and  suffering,  there  is  harm  and 
injury  outside  of  violence. 70   Yet  combining  harm  and  pain 
and  suffering  with  blame  and  intensity  seems  to  be  sending 
us  in  the  right  direction.   At  this  point  it  is  essential 
to  further  specify  this  description,  since  there  are  many 
ways  to  be  harmed  or  suffer  pain:   some  ways  may  not  be 
violence,  some  may  be  examples  of  violence  but  not  essential 
to  a  definition,  and  some  ways  may  be  violence  and  be  present 
in  all  manifestations  of  it  and  thus  contribute  to  our 
definition. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  way  a  person  may  be  harmed  and 
caused  pain  and  suffering  from  an  action  is  to  be  physically 
injured  by  the  action.   In  fact,  as  one  author  states,  many 
alternative  ways  of  describing  violence  are  inseparable  from 
the  notion  of  physical  injury.   To  blow  open  someone's  leg 
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does  not  result  In  the  blov;ing  open  of  his  leg;  Injury  to 
the  leg  is  inseparable  from  the  violence  in  its  impact  on 
the  victim. 71   Indeed,  most  actions  v;e  commonly  think  of  as 
violence  involve  physical  injury  of  a  person:   assaults, 
homicides,  fights,  bombings  (from  planes  and  by  radicals), 
and  "legal"  shootings.   Yet  there  is  an  impressive  body  of 
literature  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  violence 
manifests  itself  in  other  v;ays  than  physical  injury;  the 
harm  and  pain  and  suffering  v;e  associate  v^ith  violence  may 
be  mental  as  well  as  physical. 72   in  fact,  one  author  notes 
that  we  use  the  same  terms  to  describe  mental  as  we  do 
physical  violence. 73 

Some  of  the  literature  sees  violence  as  having  a  dual 
dim.ension  in  an  "either  or"  sense.   Violence  involves  either 
physical  or  mental  harm.'''^   Another  branch  of  the  literature 
sees  the  concept  of  violence  as  singular  with  different  ways 
the  phenomenon  can  be  manifest;  our  essence-seeking  bias  pulls 
us  toward  the  latter.   Whether  a  person  is  harmed  and  suffers 
physically  or  mentally  is  immaterial  because  the  essence  of 
violence  is  the  same  in  both  cases.   For  Johan  Galtung,  all 
violence  is  "the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  potential 
and  the  actual.  ""^5   ^n  actions  or  conditions  which  frustrate 
individual  potential  are  violence.   Thus  Galtung  transcends 
the  distinctions  between  physical  and  mental  harm  through 
his  concept  of  human  potential.   He  accepts  neither  type 
of  harm  as  the  essence  of  violence.   In  contrast,  Chalmers 
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Johnson  seems  to  vlev;  the  essence  of  violence  as  a  form 
of  mental  anguish  which  Is  Inflicted  whether  the  action  was 
primarily  physical  or  mental."^"   For  Johnson,  the  harm,  pain 
and  suffering  associated  v/ith  violence  are  less  complex  ways 
of  describing  what  is,  at  its  basic,  social  disorientation. 
Violence  is  action  which  prevents  the  development  of  stable 
social  expectations.   Violence  is  thus  not  precisely  social 
action,  but  anti-social  action  v/hlch  is  by  definition  dis- 
orienting action. 77   The  pain  and  suffering  of  violence  is 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  individual's  disorientation  to 
the  world  around  him. 

Accepting  Johnson's  formulation,  the  mental  anguish 
which  defines  violence  may  be  the  result  of  a  physical  con- 
frontation, a  direct  personal  threat  of  physical  injury,  a 
verbal  assault,  or  an  action-  resulting  directly  from  social 
organization,  such  as  unwarranted  incarceration. 78 
Illustrating  different  types  of  disorienting  actions  is  a 
task  undertaken  in  the  operationalization  of  violence  in 
Chapter  III.   At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  return  and 
elaborate  on  the  idea  of  violence  as  socially-disorienting 
action . 

Violence  as  Disorienting  Action 

"Violence,"  says  Johnson,  "is  not  necessarily  brutality, 
or  insensitivity,  or  the  antithesis  of  empathy;  ...the  capacity 
of  human  beings  to  adjust  and  orient  themselves  to  these  forms 
of  behavior  is  almost  limitless ....  "79   Violence  is  dis-i:lnct 
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in  that,  by  definition,  it  includes  only  those  actions  to 
v;hich  it  is  Impossible  to  orient  oneself."'-'   On  the  surface, 
one  reason  v.'hy  there  exists  such  a  group  of  actions  to  which 
orientation  is  impossible  has  to  do  with  the  arbitrariness, 
irregularity,  or  unexpectedness  of  its  occurrence."-'-   Even 
if  a  person's  situation  is  such  that  he  recognizes  his 
presence  on  the  front  Una  in  battle  or  membership  in  a 
violence-prone  social  grouping,  the  actual  occurrence  of 
violence  cannot  be  anticipated.   The  issue  of  anticipation 
of  violence  is  not  a  very  complete  explanation  for  why  it  is 
disorienting  to  the  individual.   To  be  more  complete,  it  is 
necessary  to  isolate  the  feelings  of  the  individual  victim  of 
violence.   Violence,  as  we  have  been  leading  up  to  saying,  is 
not  an  objective  phenomenon  apart  from  the  individual ."2 

Since  psychological  research  has  not  been  able  to 
adequately  recreate  and  study  violence,  much  of  the  following 
analysis  v;ill  be  phenomenological, "3  utilizing  descriptions 
of  persons  involved  in  violence.   There  are  no  right  ways  to 
get  inside  of  actions  of  violence.   As  Norman  Mailer  makes 
clear,  describing  the  aftermath  of  violence  is  simple,  but 
describing  the  action  in  terms  of  a  person  experiencing  it 
is  not  possible  using  normal  techniques.   In  experiencing 
violence,  an  individual  loses  his  professional  consciousness 
and  cannot  observe  it.   The  difficulty,  according  to  Mailer, 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  violence  does  not  create  a  mood, 
but  rather  shatters  a  series  of  moods.   To  describe  the 
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disorientation  that  is  violence  is  in  large  part,  then, 
by  necessity,  an  act  of  creative  v:riting."^   VJhlle  lacking 
scientific  rigor,  this  approach  seems  to  be  the  only  v;ay  to 
capture  the  dynamism  of  violence  in  relation  to  the  Individual. 

Perhaps  the  most  easily-identifiable  element  present 
in  violence  victimization  is  an  outcome  which  is  crucial  for 
the  participant.   "...One  of  us  has  got  to  get  dusted,  man, 
and  it's  better  him  than  me."'-'-^   That  outcom.e  most  often 
involves  his  physical  well-being  but  it  may  also  involve  his 
mental  v/ell-being,  his  physical  freedom,  or  his  family's  fate. 
Not  only  is  the  outcome  crucial,  but  it  is  unknown  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  uncontrollable  by  the  victim. °°   If  he  is 
attacked,  he  does  not  know  whether  he  will  come  out  of  the 
encounter  alive,  nor  is  he  able  to  automatically  control  and 
direct  the  course  of  the  encounter  and  perhaps  ensuing  fight. 

In  addition,  the  involvement  of  the  individual  in  the 
violence  victimization  experience  is  total, in  large  part 
because  of  the  crucial  or  vital  outcome."'^   An  individual 
can  lose  money  on  the  stock  exchange  or  have  his  car  stolen 
while  he  is  having  a  telephone  conversation,  but  he  vrlll  not 
casually  talk  on  the  phone  while  he  is  the  object  of  violence. 
We  cannot  say  that  disorientation  can  take  place  without  the 
total  involvement  of  the  victim.   Totality  of  involvement 
would  seem  to  approximate  the  notion  of  intensity  V7hich  we 
attempted  to  analyze  from  the  standpoint  of  the  actor.   The 
definition  of  violence  is  better  served  by  the  total  involvement 
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of  a  person  struck  by  a  bullet  than  the  Intensity  of  a 
person  pulling  a  trigger. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  psychology,  the  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  violence  victimisation  is  the 
immediacy  of  perception  and  concern  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 
The  time  dimension  of  the  present  and  the  future  are  collapsed 
into  one.   The  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  has  no  meaning 
except  in  the  immediate  involvement.   Time  has  no  meaning 
within  the  involvement  except  as  it  relates  to  the  end  of  the 
violence.   A  fight  proceeds  until  it  is  over,  and  there  is  no 
meaning  and  no  time  outside  the  fight.   The  collapse  of  the 
time  dimension  as  perceived  by  the  individual  magnifies  what 
is  usually  an  objectively  rapid  flow  of  action.   "Yeah.  Things 
were  pretty  hot."°    The  collapse  of  time  further  reduces  the 
individual's  sense  of  control  over  the  situation. °9   "When 
violence  is  larger  than  one's  ability  to  dominate,  it  is 
existential  and  one  is  living  in  an  instantaneous  world  of 
revelations .  ""'^ 

While  trying  to  avoid  describing  mental  anguish  by 
isolating  the  presence  of  anxiety,  it  is  imperative  to  note 
that  violence  victimization  is  accompanied  by  severe  mental 
and  emotional  stress,  usually,  expressed  as  fear  or  anger. °1 
"Well,  I  was  scared  actually,  1  was  more  scared  than  any- 
thing else. "92 

In  describing  what  is  m.eant  by  a  disorienting  experience, 
violence  victimization  has  been  presented  as  action  involving 
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an  unknovm  and  uncontrollable  outcome,  a  total  involvement, 
an  immediacy  of  perception  and  concern  resulting  from  a 
collapsed  time  dimension,  and  strong  emotional  stress  manifest 
as  anger  or  fear  or  both.   It  is  an  inherent  assumption  of  this 
study  that  the  above  disorientation  does  occur  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  v/e  now  call  violence.   The  above  presenta- 
tion can  only  make  its  case  as  suggestion  and  recommendation 
for  our  understanding.   Likewise,  there  is  no  way  to  prove 
that  disorientation  through  the  above  experience  squares  with 
our  commonly  held  perception  of  violence  as  intimately  related 
to  pain" and  suffering,  although  on   an  intuitive  level  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  disorientation  of  such  an  involvement 
would  be  both  harmful  and  painful.   Certainly  much  violence 
contains  physical  and  mental  harm  and  pain  and  suffering 
beyond  what  has  been  described.   What  is  recommended  is  that 
at  the  present  stage  we  accept  the  above  description  as 
accurate  of  all  actions  we  would  agree  to  call  violence; 
it  is  the  essence  of  the  action. 

Implications  of  Violence  as  Social  Disorientation:   Perception 
of  Action  and  of  Disorientation 

Defining  violence  as  action  socially  disorienting  to  an 
individual  has  an  important  implication  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked.  The  definition,  even  including  the  concept  of  blame, 
is  almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  perceptions  of  the 
victim.   If  A,  a  sniper,  fires  at  B,  a  corporation  president, 
and  misses,  we  usually  call  the  action  violence.   V/hy?   The 
usual  assumption  is  that  B  realizes  v;hat  is  done,  and  thus 
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vj-e  can  say  he  suffers  the  disorientation  which  we  have  Just 
discussed.   In  this  case,  the  shooting  action  vrould  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  perceived  threat  of  physical  injury  or  death. 
But  X'/hat  if  B  does  not  hear  the  shot  and  cannot  be  convinced 
that  someone  attempted  to  kill  him —  would  B  be  the  victim 
of  violence?   No,  of  course  not.   But  would  we  not  insist 
that  violence  had  taken  place  anyway?   It  would  be  possible 
that  witness  C,  who  observed  the  entire  action,  was  disoriented 
by  it  and  could  be  considered  a  victim  of  violence,  but  this 
introduction  of  an  actual  witness,  C,  begs  the  real  question. 
The  relationship  between  the  action  and  the  experiencing  of 
the  action  as  they  relate  to  violence  involves  potential  as 
well  as  actual  observers  and  victims.   In  ordinary  usage  we 
would  still  refer  to  the  shooting  action  as  violence  because 
we  view  the  action  as  disorienting  to  persons  in  general,  to 
ourselves  as  observers  of  the  action  or  creators  of  the  story 
in  specific.   B,  who  never  perceives  the  action,  is  not 
disoriented.   We,  as  other  human  beings  who  do  perceive  the 
action  see  it  as  disorienting  both  directly  to  us  and  in  that 
it  is  capable  of  causing  disorientation  were  it  perceived  by 
the  intended  victim.   The  shift  in  perception  comes  very  close 
to  the  distinction  made  by  Galtung  between  manifest  and  latent 
levels  of  violence,  the  latter  being  where  situations  are  so 
linstable  as  to  require  little  change  to  produce  actual 
violence. °3 

Shifting  the  role  of  the  perceiver  from  the  victim  to 
us  as  observers  is  clearly  a  perversion  of  a  more  simple 
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concept,  yet  it  remains  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  /;ay 
we  actually  use  the  concept  of  violence.   Indeed,  it  v;ould 
seem  that  some  perversion  is  inevitable  on  the  v:ay  from 
abstract  concepts  to  specific  indicators.   On  the  one  hand, 
using  the  simpler  concept  of  violence  as  the  actual  disori- 
entation of  a  person,  upon  witnessing  a  brutal  confrontation, 
we  would  technically  have  to  interview  the  victim  before  vje 
could  clearly  say  whether  or  not  the  action  v;e  had  observed 
was  violence. 9rl   if  we  insisted  on  applying  the  pure  concept 
we  could  only  say  that  such  confrontations  were  indicators 
that  violence  might  have  taken  place.   Obviously  in  concrete 
situations  we  do  not  follow  such  a  cautious  procedure.   We 
call  all  fights  violence  because  we  believe  that  the  "average 
person"  would  be  disoriented  by  such  action,  although  not  all 
Individuals  in  all  fights  are  disoriented. 95   Thus,  to  delin- 
eate the  way  violence  is  customarily  used  rather  than  creating 
a  new  definition,  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  concept  as  has 
been  developed  up  to  this  point  is  indicated. 

Socially  disorienting  action  means  action  which  would 
cause  disorientation  in  the  average  individual  as  victim  or 
observer  if  the  individual  were  fully  aware  of  the  action. 
Instead  of  violence  being  action  which  is,  by  definition, 
impossible  to  adjust  to,  it  is  action  to  which  our  average 
perceiving  individual  cannot  adjust.   Rather  than  robbing  the 
concept  of  its  harsh,  negative  nature,  the  shift  is  better 
thought  of  as  approximating  our  use  of  the  term  in  empirical 
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applications.   Some  individuals  may  be  capable  of  including 
some  violence  and  its  consequences  in  their  behavior  expecta- 
tions of  others.   Some  actions  which  v:e  call  violence  may  not 
be  disorienting  to  the  victim.   The  shift  in  conceptualization 
is  necessary,  however,  to  incorporate  the  fact  that  in  normal 
usage   v;e  call  all  assaults  violence. 

In  review,  acceptance  of  the  definition  of  violence  as 
a  socially  disorienting  action  is  based  upon  the  inclusion  of 
two  variations:   (1)  actions  which  would  be  disorienting  if 
the  victim  knew  of  the  action,  and  (2)  actions  which  would  be 
disorienting  if  someone  else  (the  average  person)  was  involved 
as  victim  or  witness.   Because  of  these  inclusions,  the  defi- 
nition of  violence  as  "socially  disorienting  action"  might 
best  be  modified  to  "actions  which  are  capable  of  causing 
social  disorientation."   Because  of  the  first  inclusion,  the 
modification  to  "actions  which  are  capable  of"  broadens  the 
concept  of  violence  much  more  than  it  increases  our  observa- 
tions of  its  manifestations.   We  are  not  usually  aware  of 
violence  until  the  victim  tells  us.   If  violence  is  that 
action  which  is  capable  of  social  disorientation,  then  many 
specific  actions  v/hich  are  never  publicly  known  are  violence. 
However,  application  of  this  modification  away  from  actual 
victim  perception  of  actions  only  makes  sense. in  the  case  of 
Immediate  potential  physical  harm —  the  case  of  the  bullet 
that  missed.   Disorientation  from  nonphysical  action  must  be 
actually  perceived  by  the  victim  before  we  say  violence  has 


taken  place.   Otherwise,  we  would  be  confronted  by  the 
necessity  of  labeling  all  potentially  disorienting  actions 
in  society  violence.   Otherwise,  A's  sleeping  in  the  alley 
when  his  intended  victim  walked  by  would  be  violence.   An 
infinite  number  of  intentions  accompanied  by  relatively 
Inconsequential  actions  like  A's  loading  a  pistol  before 
going  to  bed  could  become  violence  if  v/e  could  apply  the 
"capable  of"  modification  to  make  B  aware  of  the  action. 
Such  application  would  not  conform  to  normal  usage  of  the 
term. 

Caution  should  also  be  exercised  in  limiting  the 
modification  to  inclusions  (1)  and  (2)  above.   It  v;ould  not 
be  accurate  to  say  that  a  professional  building  demolition 
expert  who  was  hired  to  raze  a  building  does  violence  in 
his  v;ork  because  his  explosions  are  capable  of  social  dis- 
orientation if  someone  were  in  the  building.   Altering  the 
situation  or  the  location  of  the  action  is  not  permitted 
under  the  "capable"  modification.   In  the  remainder  of  this 
study  the  "disorienting  action"  definition  will  be  used 
interchangeably  with  the  "capable  of"  modification.   The 
gerund  "disorienting"  has  enough  ambiguity  in  it  to  include 
the  perception  variations  (1)  and  (2),  and  even  the  "capable 
of"  modification  must  be  qualified  as  has  been  demonstrated. 

Implications  of  Violence  as  Social  Disorientation:   Perception 
of  Blame  and  ^Sys-cemic  Violence 

If,  in  fact,  WG  use  the  term  violence  to  connote  dis- 
orientation which  may  not  be  felt  by  the  victim,  "who  decides 
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when  the  action  meets  the  blame  criterion  mentioned  In  the 
early  pai-t  of  this  chapter?   We  have  said  that  the  particular 
type  of  responsibility  Is  Indicated  by  the  violation  of  rights, 
but  who  decides  when  rights  have  been  violated?   In  most  actions 
that  form  the  stereotype  of  violence,  the  victim  decides  that 
blame  Is  appropriate,  often  in  conjunction  v\rlth  the  legal 
system.   But  in  many  cases,  as  have  been  pointed  out,  neither 
legal  systems  nor  moral  codes  help  the  individual  victim  in 
that  determination.   In  fact,  within  some  contexts,  a  moral 
code  might  lead  a  victim  to  determine  that  there  was  no 
blame  and  no  violence,  when  in  fact  most  outside  observers 
would  say  definitely  the  action  vias    violence. "°   It  would 
seem  that  in  common  usage  the  element  of  blame,  like  disori- 
entation, is  assigned  by  the  observer  according  to  a  "rational 
man"  or  "average  man"  thesis. 

A  very  important  by-product  of  this  assignment  of  blame 
has  been  the  development  of  the  notion  of  systemic.  Institu- 
tional, or  structural  violence.   This  concept  was  practically 
nonexistent  in  this  country  before  the  popularization  of  the 
concept  of  Institutional  responsibility  for  social  Injustices 
beginning  with  the  publication  of  Black  Power  in  1967.°' 
Before  the  development  of  concepts  of  nondecisions  along  with 
an  expanding  appreciation  of  the  powers  of  government  and 
institutional  structures,  democratic  societies  were  not 
blamed  for  the  consequences  of  their  social  organization. 
The  potential  for  alternate  forms  of  social  organization  was 
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not  recognized.   Gradually  the  responsibility  of  society 
for  violating  individual  rights  has  become  accepted,  even, 
at  the  extreme,  to  the  point  of  reifying  the  "system"  into 
unitary  goals  and  objectives,  thus  making  it  as  blamable  as 
an  individual  for  its  actions. 9° 

The  fact  that  blame  was  not  assessed  was  as  much  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  specific  individuals  to  blame 
as  because  the  system  was  not  seen  as  blamable.   Systemic 
violence  is  in  Galtung's  terminology  a  truncated  version  of 
violence  in  which  there  is  no  singular  actor. 59   In  a  police 
sweep  which  nets  an  innocent  m.an  v;ho  is  falsely  charged  with 
a  crime,  who  is  to  blame —  the  policeman  making  the  arrest, 
the  Jailer,  the  police  chief,  or  the  state  legislators  or 
city  councilmen  who  v^rote  or  did  not  write  the  rules  confining 
police  svfeeps?   Understanding  the  institutional  organization 
of  society  as  blam.able,  even  if  not  so  perceived  by  the 
victim,  allows  the  classification  of  some  system  actions 
as  violence. 

Disorientation:-  Victims  and  Perpetrators 
In  this  chapter  we  have  analyzed  first  the  actor,  then 
the  victim  side  of  specific  social  actions  to  derive  a  working 
definition  of  violence  as  an  action  capable  of  causing  social 
disorientation.   Both  actor  and,  to  a  much  larger  degree, 
victim  place  constraints  upon  the  types  of  actions  to  be 
Called  violence.   Yet  we  v;ould  not  totally  understand  the 
concept  if  we  did  not  determine  the  analytical  confines 
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the  action  called  violence  places  upon  the  actor  and 
the  victim. 

The  notion  of  violence  as  a  one  way  process  is  both 
necessary  and  misleading  as  a  heuristic  device.   It  is  neces- 
sary to  see  violence  as  an  action  process  between  persons, 
and  it  is  necessary,  as  is  made  clear  by  analogy  to  the 
legal  system,  to  access  blame.   On  the  other  hand,  the  notion 
is  misleading  as  it  blocks  out  any  notion  of  an  involving 
dimension  of  violence  developed  by  Norman  Mailer. 1^0   One 
does  not  use  violence  v/ithout  being  acted  upon  by  it.   Violence 
involves  the  perpetrator  as  v;ell  as  the  victim.   Hans  Toch, 
in  his  entire  study  of  Violent  Men,  presented  violence  as 
enveloping  both  parties  in  a  web  they  had  to  pursue  to  the 
finish.   Both  the  perpetrator  and  the  victim,  in  the  narrow 
sense,  were  trapped  in  action  they  saw  no  way  of  avoiding. 1^1 
This  topic  was  indirectly  bridged  in  the  preceding  section 
when  the  question  of  who  was  disoriented  v;as  first  asked. 
The  involving  dimension  of  the  action  forces  us  to  examine 
the  evidence  and  determine  if  the  perpetrator  as  well  as  the 
victim  is  socially  disoriented. 

On  one  level,  the  perpetrator  can  be. viewed  as  a 
victim  of  violence  of  a  larger  scale,  of  social  suf  focation. -^'-'^ 
His  violent  actions  represent  an  attempt  to  fight  his  way  out 
of  his  trap.   Those  actions  represent  an  attempt  to  transfer 
his  ovv'n  victimization  to  others.   Limiting  our  perspective 
to  one  particular  action,  however,  the  designation  of  actor 
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and  victim  is  still  inaccurate  and  misleading.   Earlier  the 
very  small  percentage  of  premeditated  violence  v/as  mentioned, 
a  fact  which  supports  the  position  that  the  vast  majority  of 
violence  is  unplanned  and  spontaneovis  as  in  the  case  of  a 
fight.   Both  parties  em^ploy  violence  and  neither  can  be  said 
to  be  the  sole  originator  of  the  encounter.   The  participation 
of  both  parties  in  terms  of  action  is  identical.   If  a  deter- 
mination of  perpetrator  is  m.ade  at  all  it  is  often  made  after 
the  fight,  on  the  basis  of  v;ho  receives  the  most  physical 
in  Jury. -'-^3 

Even  if  the  motivation  of  persons  initiating  violence 
is  different  from  those  using  violence  in  self-defense,  if 
this  distinction  can  be  made  in  any  particular  instance,  the 
actual  involvement  and  disorientation  which  is  violence  may 
not  differ  at  all.   A  previous  section  described  the  mental 
state  of  persons  victimized  by  violence  and  thus  broke  down 
elements  of  the  disorientation  process.   Quotations  were 
given  from  Toch,  illustrating  the  elements  as  described  by 
persons  involved  in  violence.   All  of  the  quotations  given 
were  taken  from  men  who  had  been  convicted  as  the  perpetrator 
in  crimes  of  violence.   They  were  the  core  of  Toch's  Violent 
Men.^*^^   Yet  the  quotations  were  probably  assumed  by  you, 
the  reader,  to  be  of  the  victims  of  violence. 

What  is  being  suggested  is  that  violence  disorients  its 
perpetrators  as  well  as  its  victims,  that  most  persons  involved 
in  violence  in  either  capacity  are  victims.   It  is  not  suggested 
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that  this  is  always  the  case  and  thus  should  be  made  part 
of  a  definition  of  violence.   There  are  many  cases  of  violence 
where  perpetrator  Involvement  is  not  so  intimate.   This  is 
made  particularly  so  by  the  inclusion  of  actions  of  which 
the  potential  victim  is  not  aware.   In  these  cases,  the 
perpetrator  is  almost  universally  not  disoriented.   However, 
in  cases  which  are  reported  involving  physical  injury  or  the 
implied  threat  of  injury,  it  would  seem  that  the  action  of 
violence  disorients  in  both  directions.   It  disorients  the 
perpetrator,  if  there  is  one,  through  the  intimate  actuality 
or  possibility  of  immediate  reprisal  in  kind.   The  action 
removes  the  situation  from  that  in  which  there  is  any 
certainty  of  control. 

Disorientation  as  Orientation: 


The  Question  of  Subcultures 


Although  there  is  a  definite  lack  of  evidence  demonstra- 
ting the  existence  of  a  subculture  of  violence, -'-'-'5  few 
scholars  doubt  that  various  subcultural  norms  do  exist  with 
varying  constraints  and  sanctions  toward  the  use  and  nonuse 
of  violence.   Subcultural  groups  as  well  as  individuals  who 
share  similar  values  treat  violence  differently  than  does 
the  dominant  culture  of  the  United  States,  l*^"   However 
ambiguous  that  dominant  culture  may  be  as  to  violence, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  subcultures  may  go  beyond  it  in 
permitting,  even  requiring,  violence.   The  question  of 
relevance  here  is  whether  our  definition  of  violence  as  it 
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has  been  developed  is  relevant  to  such  subcultural  groupings. 
Certainly,  as  Toch  points  out,  some  individuals  and  groups 
in  society  are  more  likely  to  be  Involved  in  violence  than 
others.   Itoereas  those  individuals  saw  no  alternatives  to 
violence  in  their  particular  situations,  we  in  the  dominant 
culture  tend  to  view  their  involvement  as  a  matter  of  choice. 
Does  the  high  propensity  tov/ard  involvement,  perhaps  even  a 
tendency  to  use  violence,  make  it  any  less  a  disorienting 
action? 

One  way  to  avoid  the  problem  is  to  emphasize  the  "capable 
of  disorientation"  modification,  i.e.,  it  would  be  disorienting 
if  the  average  man  were  involved.   However  to  continually 
resort  to  this  definition  modification  is  to  destroy  the 
actual  victim  emphasis  of  the  concept.   To  attack  the  issue 
directly,  one  need  only  recall  the  quotations  of  Toch's 
convicted  violent  men.   Most  came  from  violent  subcultures, 
and  the  prison  which  was  their  hom.e  vjas  certainly  a  violent 
subculture.   Though  they  resorted  to  violence  frequently, 
the  disorienting  nature  of  the  action  was  evident.   It 
continually  overturned  and  redefined  social  relationships  .10' 
A  rather  graphic  image  can  be  developed  of  "the  slum  boy  who 
seems  to  worship  violence  to  control  his  fear  of  it...."-^ 
Whereas  an  action  might  need  to  be  perceived  more  intensely 
to  totally  involve  and  thus  disorient  an  individual  from  a 
violence-prone  subculture  or  holding  violence-prone  ideas, 
the  actual  definition  of  violence  as  disorientation  v;hlch 
contains  the  notions  of  harm  and  pain  is  valid. 
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What  Violence  Is  Not 
V/e  have  arrived  at  a  definition  v;hlch  describes  the 
essence  of  violence  and  communicates  an  approximate  Idea  of 
which  actions  are  to  be  included  in  the  conceptualization. 
At  this  point,  the  conceptualization  boundaries  will  be 
sharpened  by  examining  some  phenomena  which  are  not  violence.  ^-^ 
The  first  such  category  to  be  investigated  is  that  of  other 
actions,  both  specific  and  general. 

Property  Destruction 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  It  was  argued  that 
those  persons  who  believed  property  damage  was  violence  did 
so  because  of  the  effect  of  the  damage  on  the  ov/ner.   It  is 
now  time  to  return  to  this  issue.   Many  scholars  of  violence 
have  chosen  to  exclude  property  damage  from  their  studies. 
Wolfgang  and  Ferracuti  dealt  only  with  homicide  and  other- 
assaultive  crimes.   Toch  studied  only  interpersonal  violence 
on  the  assumption  that  "...society  is  more  damaged  when  one 
person  injures  another  than  when  property  is  destroyed."-'--'-'^ 
To  Garver,  violence  as  "violating  persons"  may  in  one  sense 
be  Inclusive  of  one's  property  as  an  extension  of  a  person, 
"...but  one  should  alv/ays  bear  in  mind  that  a  person  can 
reconcile  himself  much  more  readily  to  loss  of  property  than 
he  can  to  loss  of  life .  "-'--^-'-   Holmes  was  concerned  with  vio- 
lence against  persons  rather  than  against  things, -^-^  and 
Audi  came  to  the  conclusion  that  violence  to  property  was  on 
a  morally  different  footing  from  violence  to  persons  .-'--'-3 
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The  question  which  these  authors  skirted  is  here  confronted 
directly:   is  property  destruction  damage  violence  at  all? 
Is  property  destruction  disorienting  in  the  manner  we 
have  described? 

In  terms  of  the  disorientation  of  the  perpetrator  there 
are  some  obvious  differences  between  property  destruction  and 
interpersonal  violence.   In  the  form-er,  there  is  no  involving 
dimension  created  by  an  immediate  apprehension  of  retaliation, 
The  destruction  is  a  one-v;ay  relationship.   In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  owner  is  not  present.   The  only  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator  is  a  fear  of  being 
caught  in  the  future.   An  integral  part  of  the  disorientation 
of  violence  is  that  there  is  no  future  apart  from,  the  present. 
The  perpetrator  of  property  destruction  cannot  be  included  as 
a  part  of  the  conceptualization  of  violence. 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  the  action  of 
property  destruction  encompasses  the  perpetrator,  but  whether 
the  action  effects  or  is  capable  of  effecting  the  victim  in 
certain  prescribed  ways.   Certainly  an  individual  has  a  right 
to  the  product  of  his  labor.   Certainly  destroying  a  person's 
property  violates  his.  rights  in  a  blamable  way.   But  should 
we  consider  the  action  of  property  destruction  violence? 
There  are  several  significant  limitations  to  be  made  to  its 
inclusion. 

First,  m.ost  cases  of  property  destruction  are  vandalism 
of  a  very  minor  scale.   We  vfould  hardly  expect  a  businessman 
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upon  arriving  at  his  office  and  finding  a  window  broken  or 
obscene  v;riting  on  his  bathroom  v.'all  to  suffer  a  painful, 
total,  and  involving  disorientation  of  his  behavior  expecta- 
tions of  others.   It  is  true  that  the  degrees  of  disorienta- 
tion vary  in  interpersonal  violence,  but  the  experience  of 
having  one's  finger  slightly  cut  is  not  analogous  to  the 
broken  windov/.   As  we  have  seen,  interpersonal  violence 
involves  an  escalating  dimension  V7ith  an  unknown  outcome. 
A  broken  window,  discovered  later,  does  not.   Only  nontrivial 
destruction  v;ould  be  capable  of  disorienting  an  owner. 

Second,  most  property  has  a  monetary  value  to  its 
owner  and  thus  can  be,  and  often  is,  insured.   If  insured 
property  of  primarily  monetary  value  is  destroyed  through 
violent  action  and  can  be  replaced  at  no  loss  to  the  owner, 
is  there  disorientation?   The  act  of  destruction  could  be 
violence  only  is  the  object  destroyed  was  in  some  way  dear 
or  irreplaceable  to  its  owner.-'--'-    Otherwise,  if  the  thing 
damaged  was  insured  and  replaceable,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  the  victim  in  the  sense  of  someone  being  harmed. 
The  situation  would  be,  rather,  one  of  business  as  usual. 

Taking  an  example  that  avoids  both  of  these  objections, 
suppose  an  individual  arrives  at  his  or  her  home  to  discover 
that  the  house  has  been  burned  to  the  ground.   It  is  safe  to 
assume  in  most  cases  that  homes  are  dear  to  people  in  ways 
not  compensated  by  insurance,  and  certainly  the  destruction 
is  not  trivial.   The  action  is  definitely  disorienting,  but 
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la  it  disorienting  in  the  same  v/ay  as  described  in  inter- 
personal violence?   Is  it  disorienting  because  of  the  action 
or  because  one  has  a  razed  house?   The  separation  is,  of 
course,  analytical,  but  it  is  instructive.   Would  not  the 
owner  be  just  as  disoriented  if  his  house  had  been  burned  as 
a  result  of  lightning  as  arson?   Disorientation  due  to 
physical  consequences  appears  somewhat  different  from  the 
violence  v;e  have  been  describing.   By  analogy,  is  an 
individual  cut  in  an  "unavoidable,"  i.e.,  no  blame,  auto- 
mobile accident  disoriented  in  the  same  way  as  an  Individual 
receiving  the  same  cuts  in  a  fight?   Is  the  criterion  the 
cuts  or  the  cutting?   In  the  case  of  property,  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  former,  in  Interpersonal  violence,  the  latter. 

The  fourth  and  final  argument  against  the  inclusion  of 
property  destruction  in  our  conceptualization  of  violence  is 
a  reducto  ad  absurdum  argument.   If  violence  is  thought  to 
Include  the  violation  of  property  rights,  then  the  more  pro- 
perty one  has,  the  more  specific  rights  one  has  in  relation 
to  that  property.   Thus  the  more  property  people  have,  the 
greater  potential  they  have  for  suffering  violence  and  the 
infinity  of  violence  they  could  conceivably  suffer  is  larger 
than  the  infinity  of  violence  which  could  be  suffered  by 
nonpropertied  people.   Either  this  proposition  is  an  absurdity 
or  the  distribution  of  violence  actually  suffered  compared 
to  the  potential  for  suffering  violence  is  more  disparate 
than  the  mind  can  realize. 
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In  no  study  of  violence  is  theft  ever  considered  an 
act  of  violence.   This  fact  is  evidence  that  scholars  insist 
on  viewing  property  violence  as  the  destruction  of  things 
rather  than  in  terms  of  impact  on  owners  or  users. Hj   If 
violence  is  conceived  as  disorienting  action,  then  theft 
merits  consideration  as  violence.   However,  in  that  case, 
the  action  of  theft  is  subject  to  the  same  arguments 
raised  above. 

These  arguments  are  not  designed  to  say  that  in  no  case 
is  the  destruction  or  theft  of  property  violence.   Indeed,  if 
an  owner  were  to  witness  the  destruction  or  theft  of  nontrivial 
property  which  was  dear  to  him,  it  would  be  hard  to  argue  that 
the  action  was  not  violence.   Similarly  if  the  action  was  or 
was  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  a  personal  threat,  or  even 
an  imrr.ediate  threat  of  more  property  destruction,  the  action 
could  be  validly  counted  as  violence  with  the  disorientation 
definition.   The  position  of  this  study  is  not  that  the 
definition  of  violence  excludes  all  property  destruction,  but 
that  in  light  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  conditions  in 
which  the  label  could  be  accurately  applied,  our  conceptualiza- 
tion of  violence  should  be  limited  to  interpersonal  and 
systemic  violence. 

Brutality 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  force  was  not  the 
same  as  violence,  but  there  are  other  terms  often  used  in 
connection  with  violence  which  can  help  clarify  the  concept 
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by  their  own  analysis:   brutality  is  such  a  term.   Much 
violence  we  v.'ould  describe  is  brutal  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  savage  or  cruel,  yet  there  are  obvious  cases  where 
violence  would  not  be  described  as  brutal.   To  knock  a  man 
who  is  attempting  to  stab  you  to  the  ground  is  not  brutal, 
but  it  is  violence.-*-  *^   On  the  other  hand,  we  use  brutal  in 
cases  which  we  would  not  describe  as  violence.   According  to 
Johnson,  people  can  orient  them.selves  to  brutality,  but  not 
to  violence.   Therefore  not  all  brutal  actions  are  violence  .-'--7 
On  another  track,  physical  cruelty  to  animals  is  appropriately 
called  brutality,  but  seldom  violence.   The  use  of  brutality 
is  probably  the  result  of  our  denial  of  rights  to  animals 
although  they  may  be  disoriented  due  to  brutal  actions  as  are 
people.-'--'-"   The  fact  that  brutality  is  closely  approximated 
by  the  excessive  use  of  force  idea  dem.onstrates  that  the  term 
is  not  so  relational  as  are  conceptsllke  violence  or  power. 

Aggression 

Aggression  is  often  made  synonymous  with  violence, 1^9 
yet  the  concept  of  aggression  suffers  from  the  last-mentioned 
deficiency  of  brutality —  it  is  not  relational  in  the  same 
sense  as  is  violence.   There  is  no  minimal  response  aggression 
illlclts  or  is  capable  of  illlclting  from  the  "aggressed." 
Aggression  is  in  this  sense  similar  to  Arendt's  concept  of 
strength.   It  is  a  property  of  the  Individual,  not  of  a 
relationship  bet'ween  individuals  to  the  degree  as  is  violence. 
Aggression  is  often  used  v/ith  the  concept  of  frustration  to 
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1  ^  ''I 
explain  tbe  occurrence  of  violence,  '^'-^  but  it;  must  be  kept 

in  mind  that  the  explanation  of  aggression  may  not  be 

adequate  as  an  explanation  of  violence. 

The_  Causes,  Effects,  Consequences,  and  Funccions  of  Violence 

This  chapter  has  dealt  vrith  the  philosophical  problem 
of  determinirig  vrhat  violence  is  and  what  our  conceptualization 
of  violence  should  include.   There  are  many  studies  of  vio- 
lence concentrating  on  other  aspects,  such  as  the  causes  of 
violence.-''-'^'-'   It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  study  to  evaluate, 
for  example,  the  frustration-aggression  thesis  most  often 
associated  in  political  science  with  Ted  Gurr.-^"^-   Suffice  ib 
to  say.  such  motivational  concerns  are  not  necessary  or  useful 
for  defining  violence.   Not  only  are  the  causes  of  violence 
somewhat  more  problematic  in  an  empirical  sense  than  the 
concept  definition,  but  the  richness  of  our  overall  understanding 
depends  upon  the  relationship  of  the  concept  of  violence  to 
concepts  outside  of  it  other  than  those  in  causal  relation- 
ship to  it. 

Similarly,  other  phenomena  causally  related  to  violence 
have  been  excluded  from  the  concept  and  viewed  as  empirical 
questions  over  and  beyond  the  examination  of  how  we  use  vio- 
lence in  speech.   We  have  ignored  the  physical  destruction 
consequences  of  actions  of  violence  and  the  effects  of  its 
harm  upon  life  styles  and  standards  of  living.   We  have 
largely  avoided  the  question  of  the  impact  of  violence  upon 
the  personalities  of  those  involved.   Does  violence  have  3 
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depersonalizing  effect  on  people  as  Ghandi,  Martin  Luther 
King;  or  A.  J.  Muste  vjould  argue  or  does  J  t  bring  out  sup- 
pressed huniar.ity  as  Sorel,  Fanon,  or  Jean-Paul  Sartre  v/ould 
emphasise ?-2 3  How  does  violence  effect  social  change?   Is 
violence  the  cernent  behind  the  state  as  Max  V/eber  suggests? 
Does  violence  as  a  special  case  of  conflict  contribute  to 
stability?   '   On  the  other  hand,  is  violence  dysfunctional, 
in  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  status  quo?-'-25   is  violence 
most  often  associated  "with  reaction  or  revolution?   All  of 
these  questions  are  best  thought  of  as  einpirical,  not  defini- 
tional, and  thus  are  not  pertinent  to  the  task  before  us. 
Definitions  and  causes  and  effects  should  be  kept  as  distinct 
as  possible;  otherwise,  empirical  findings  can  be  criticized 
as  tautologies. 

Alternative  Frameworks  for  Violence 

■  In  discussing  ;\rhat  violence  is  not,  it  is  important  to 
be  aware  of  what  frameworks  for  understanding  violence  have 
been  eliminated.   The  conscious  development  of  a  conceptual 
framework  should  not  conceal  the  prior  existence  of  possible 
alternabives . 

To  the  degree  that  political  scientists  have  placed 
violence  in  any  type  of  conceptual  context,  it  has  usually 
been  within  two  broad  positions.   The  first  of  these  position 
is  best  described  through  the  tradition  of  comm.cn  law. 
Organized  society  exists,  in  a  Lockian  sense,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  men  in  a  mere  orderly  fashion  than  would  otherwise 
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be  possible.   Such  rights  involve  freedoms  of  speech, 
participation  in  an  electoral  process,  and  especially  the 
ovmership  of  property.   Coiriinon  law  thus  exists,  not  to 
promote  or  discourage  equality,  but  to  ensure  equality  of 
opportunity  in  a  more  narrow  sense.   Within  this  framework, 
violence  is  generally  viewed  as  action  disruptive  of  those 
rights  and  the  institutions  protecting  them,  and  specifically 
violence  is  viewed  as  action  disruptive  of  property. 

Many  reasons  for  rejecting  this  framework  have  been 
given  in  this  chapter.   The  entire  development  of  the  violence 
concept  presented  here  has  pointed  away  from  the  common  law 
emphasis  on  property  to"ward  a  criminal  law  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal interactions  or  confrontations  .^2o   rpj^g  common  law 

emphasis  on  property  is  simply  not  useful  when  large  popula- 
tion segments  are  relatively  "propertyless. "   Can  we  say 
that  propertyless  persons  suffer  no  violence  or  even  that 
they  suffer  less  than  those  who  have  property?   Furthermore, 
the  common  law  tradition  has  become  an  Ideological  rational- 
ization for  the  status  quo  and  has  lost  its  value  as  an 
analytical  construct  because  of  its  foreclosing  of  social 
alternatives  .-^2'''   In  what  esteem  can  we  hold  the  promotion 
of  equality  of  opportunity  when  that  value  stands  in  the  way 
of  more  substantive  equality? 

The  second  broad  framework  in  which  political  scientists 
traditionally  conceive  of  violence  concerns  the  notion  of 
subcultures  or  cultural  relativism. ^^8   Actions  in  all 


extra-legal  societies  are  the  consequence  of  various  norms 
and  accompanying  informal  sanctions.   Actions  v;hich  violate 
the  norm  structure  of  the  subculture  lend  themselves  to  the 
label  of  violence.   Actions  which  do  not  violate  that  norm 
structure  are  not  usually  called  violence.   Thus  an  action 
called  violence  in  the  dominant,  white,  upper  maddle  class 
is  not  necessarily  violence  within  the  context  of  the  poor, 
black,  uneducated  classes.   Within  the  latter,  action  labelled 
violence  within  the  former  may  be  the  expected,  even  required 
behavior  in  a  large  num.ber  of  situations. 

This  framework  has  been  rejected  in  this  chapter 
primarily  because  it  denies  the  reality  of  the  experience  of 
violence  for  large  numbers  of  people.   Toch's  prisoners, 
though  becoming  trapped  in  the  habitual  use  of  violence,  are 
not  so  different  from  the  rest  of  us  that  they  could  not  feel 
anxiety,  fear,  pain,  and  suffer  harm.   The  subcultural  thesis 
denies  a  near-universal  desire  to  avoid  personal  violence 
involvement,  a  desire  that  is  evidenced  in  the  ghetto  as  vjoII 
as  suburbia.   Success  or  failure  in  that  avoidance  is  perhaps 
far  more  indicative  of  situational  factors  than  one's  evalua- 
tion of  violence  as  a  negative  or  positive  value. 

Political  scientists  have  cast  violence  into  these 
frameworks  largely  as  residual  categories  of  .violence  which 
they  believe  is  only  marginally  relevant  for  their  study. 
Insofar  as  coiriraon  law  is  linked  to  the  conservative  mainte- 
nance of  property,  political  analysts  in  the  common  law 


tradition  are  primarily  interested  in  violence  as  a  disrup- 
tion or  threatened  disruption  of  the  entire  system  v;hich 
protects  property  rights.   The  residual  violence  is  action 
which  affects  an  individual  ovmership  as  opposed  to  the 
system  of  ownership.   Political  analysts  in  the  subcultural 
tradition  usually  find  themiselves  in  the  role  of  system 
apologists,  emphasizing  the  lack  of  system  capability  to 
alter  subcultural  behavior.   The  poor  and  the  black  are  in- 
volved in  violence  because  they  want  to  be  or  are  raised 
violently,  or  some  other  similar  variant.   Violence  only 
becomes  political  v;hen  a  culture  or  subculture  tries  to  force 
its  values  upon  another,  as  in  the  case  of  riots  directed 
against  "respectable"  business  establishments.   The  two 
traditions  arrive  at  a  similar  standpoint,  perhaps  separable 
only  by  em.phasls:   does  the  rioter  take  the  television  home 
to  watch  or  smash  the  screen  in  the  store? 

Just  as  this  chapter  demonstrates  the  restrictions  of 
these  two  frameworks  and  rejects  them  in  regard  to  violence, 
so  will  the  following  chapter  analyze  the  essence  of  these 
frameworks  V7ith  regard  to  political  violence.   As  in  this 
chapter,  the  analysis  proceeds  utilizing  concepts  cross- 
cutting  the  alternative  traditions.   It  is  hoped  that  in  this 
way  the  examination  will  reveal  greater  depth. 

Summary:   '/Jhat  Violence  Is 
Violence,  in  this  chapter,  has  been  delineated  as  an 
antisocial  action  which  disorients  or  is,  in  a  limited  v/ay, 
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capable  of  disorienting  a  person  as  a  victim.   It  is  dis- 
orienting action  in  that  it  creates  chaos  in  the  individual's 
expectations  of  others'  behavior  patterns.   The  disorientation 
.experience  is  sudden,  Ihvolvingj  uncontrollable,  total, 
crucial,  harmful,  painful,  and  blamable.   Actions  conceptual- 
ized as  violence  under  the  definition  are  physical  assaults, 
psychological  assaults  including  threats  of  physical  injury, 
and  the  above  disorientation  when  caused  by  institutional 
arrangements  acting  through  and  on  individuals.   Persons 
conceptualized  as  having  suffered  from  or  experienced  violence 
are  those  normally  identified  as  victims  and  perpetrators  and 
others  who  are  disoriented  by  the  action. 

Chapter  II  has  thus  defined  violence  and  given  broad 
Illustrations  of  what  counts  within  a  conceptualization  of 
violence;  Chapter  III  will  delineate  how  violence  should  best 
be  understood  as  politically  relevant.   Whereas  the  delinea- 
tion of  violence  has  been  largely  a  careful  examination  of 
how  the  concept  is  used,  the  delineation  of  political  violence 
will  emphasize  more  heavily  conceptualization  in  the  recom- 
mendation dimension. 
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Notes 


^Scholars  engaged  in  conscientious  conceptuf-lizat ion 
are  very  sensitive  to  "esssnce-nis sing"  criticism  and  EAy 
I'afse  the  question  thecvselves.   See  Robert  Audi,  "On  the 
Meaning  and  Just  if icat ion  of  Violence."  in  Violence ,  ed  .  by 
Jerome  A.  Shaffer  (New  York:   David  McKay  Company,  1971  )» 
p.  62  . 

"-For    a  discussion  of  definition  by  stipulation  and 
attribution,  see  Cnudde  and  Seubauer,  p.  IT. 

3|-lewton  Garver,  "What  Violence  Is,"  in  Violence  in  Modern 
Literaturfj  ,  ed.  by  James  A.  Gould  and  John  J.  lorio  (Boyd  & 
Fraser  Publishing  Company,  1972),  pp.  h^-hj  .       See  also  Ronald 
B.  Miller,  "Violence,  Force  and  Coercion,"  in  V  i.  o  1  e  n  c  e  ,  ed. 
by  Jerome  A.  Shaffer  (Nev  York:   David  McKay  Company,  1971 ), 
p.  19. 

^See  Chalmers  Johnson's  discussion  of  Max  Weber.   Chalmers 
Johnson,  Revolutionary  Change  (Boston:   Little,  Brown  and 
Company/,  196b),  pp.  7-3. 

^See  Johan  Galtung's  discussion  of  violence  as  though  it 
were  a  mode  of  influence.   Johan  Galtung,  "Violence,  Peace, 
and  Peace  Research,"  Journal  of  Peace  Resea.rch,  VI,  So,  3 
(1969),  169.   See  also  Hans  Toch,  Vicletn:  Men;   An  Inquiry 
into  the  Psychology  of  Violence  (Chicago:   Aldine  Publishing 
Company,  I969),  p.  5. 


^See  Miller,  pp.  IT-I8. 


'i^Once  the  label  of  violence  was  applied,  then  the  question 
of  how  much  violence  might  be  answered  by  an  estimate  of  the 
physical  destruction,  but  the  physical  destruction  would  not 
determine  the  application  of  the  label..   More  will  be  said 
about  property  damage  later.   See  Galtung,  p.  17C. 

^'i'his  is  an  observation  parallel  to  Galtung's  notion  of 
truncated  versions  of  violence.   Galtung,  pp.  169-171. 

9see  Toch,  p.  5.   See  also  Alan  Little,  "How  Violent  is 
Our  Crime?"  Twentieth  Century,  CLXXIII  (Winter,  LSCk/oo),    23. 
See  also  Rollo  May,  P_ower  and  Innocence:   A  Search  for  the 
Sources  of  Violence  iNev  York:   W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc., 
1972)  ,'  pp.  210-211. 

T  o  c  h  ,  p .  V  i  . 
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■^-'■Refer  again  to  Johnson's  discussion  of  Weber.   Johnson, 
3. 
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l^Of  course  while  all  violence  is  social  action,  obviously 
not  all  social  action  is  violence.   The  types  of  social  action 
vhich  are  violence  have  yet  to  be  isolated.   Only  upon  their 
identification  could  a  determination  be  made  as  to  whether  oi' 
not  suicide  is  violence, 

-^See  arguments  by  Ernest  van  den  Haag,  Political  Violence 
and  Civil  Disobedience  (New  York:   Harper  S:  Row,  Publishers, 
1972),  p. 

lU 
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G3,ltung, 


ITl. 


-'-^For  the  separation  of  violence  ani  oppression,  see  Audi, 
p.  70. 

Accept3.nce  of  this  position  on  the  centrality  of  action 
requires  rejecting  mortality  rates  as  measures  of  individual 
or  societal  violence.   Whereas  these  rates  are  effected  by 
violence,  they  may  also  be  the  result  of  other  social  injus- 
tices.  See  Michael  Haas,  "Toward  the  Study  of  Biopolitics: 
A  Cross-Sectional  Analysis  of  Mortality  Rates,"  Behavioral 
Science,  XIV  (1969),  257-280.   See  also  Galtung,  p.  177. 

■^'^In  this  connection,  see  Audi's  distinction  of  violence 
as  something  done.  He  develops  the  distinction  to  separate 
doing  violence  from  acting  violently.   Audi,  p 


50. 
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See  Bachrach  and  Earatz. 


l^Fred  M.  Frohock,  The  Nature  of  Political  Inquiry 
(Homewood,  Illinois:   The  Dorsey  Press,  1967  )  ,  p.  67. 

^'^Basically ,  this  argument  is  parallel  to  Miller's 
of  failing  to  injure,  damage  or  destroy."   Miller,  p. 

^^This  fact  seems  valid  for  both  individual  level  violence 
and  violence  between  groups  of  individuals  committing  organized 
mass  violence  as  in  war. 


ways 
15. 
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In  many  cases,  though,  it  might  be  justified  morally 


and  legally. 
Audi,  p.  58. 


For  further  elaboration  and  examples,  se'. 
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Arendt ,  p .  106 . 


27h.  L.  Nieburg,  "The  Threat  of  Violence  and  Social 
Change,"  in  Conflict:   Violence  and  Nonviolence,  ed.  by 
Joan  V.  Bondurant  (Chicago:   Aldine -Atherton ,  Inc.,  1971), 
p.  78. 

2"The  groundwork  for  such  a  view  can  be  found  in  Peter  H. 
Rossi  and  Richard  A.  Berk,  "Local  Political  Leadership  and 
Popular  Discontent  in  the  Ghetto,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  CCCXCI  (September, 
1970), 111-127.   See  also  Neil  J.  Smelser,  Theory  of  Collective 
Behavior  (New  York:   The  Free  Press,  1962). 

29v^e  also  disposed  of  intent  ionality  on  the  "sufficiency 
condition,"  that  not  all  intent ionality  was  violence.  This 
argument  does  not  seem  necessary  in  the  case  of  rationality. 
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See  Robert  Ardrey,  African  Genesis  (New  York:   Atheneum, 


1961)  and  The  Territorial  Imperative  (New  York:   Atheneum, 
1966).   See  also  Konrad  Lorens,  On  Aggression,  trans,  by 
Marjorie  Kerr  Wilson  (New  York:   Harcourt,  Brace  &  World, 
1966). 

31see  Sam  Keen  and  John  Raser,  "A  Conversation  with  Herbert 
Marcuse,"  Psychology  Today,  IV,  No.  9  (February,  1971),  37, 
62,  66.       See  also  Herbert  Marcuse,  Eros  and  C ivilizat ion ^  A 
Philosophical  Inquiry  into  Freud  (Boston:   Beacon  Press,  1955) 
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32jror  example,  Wolfgang  and  Ferracuti  cite  the  figure  of 
5  percent  as  the  proportion  of  "rational"  homicides.   Marvin 
E.  Wolfgang  and  Franco  Ferracuti,  The  Subculture  of  Violence 
(London:   Tavistock  Publications,  1967),  p.  189  . 

33see  Gustave  Le  Bon,  Th  e  Cr ovd ,  intro.  by  Robert  K. 
Mertcn  (Nev  York:   Viking  Press,  1960). 

3^Gary  Marx,  "Issueless  Riots,"  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Acade-my  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  CCCXCI  (September, 
"970772?"- 3  2  . 

35An  interesting  illustration  of  the  restrictive  applica- 
tion of  the  concept  of  rationality  is  the  fact  that  in  Great 
Britain  one  half  to  one  third  of  all  hoaicide  offenders  are 
classified  as  legally  insane  (compared  to  2  to  U  percent  in 
the  United  States).   See  Wolfgang  and  Ferracuti,  pp.  201-202. 
Can  murder  as  a  form  of  violence  de  facto  be  an  indication  of 
irrationality  and  insanity? 

3^Miller,  pp.  22-23. 

37Marx,  pp.  26-30. 

S^See  Arendt,  p.  176.   It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  themes 
of  this  study. 

39Robert  Paul  Wolff,  "On  Violence,"  The_  J_ou_rnal  of 
Philosophy,  LXVI,  No.  19  (October  2,  19^),  61^^-615.   Wolff 
details  four  distinct  connotations  of  violence  in  the  United 
States,  corresponding  to  socio-economic  class,  -of  which 
three  fit  into  the  above  description.   See  also  Lynne  3. 
Iglitzin,  Vj^olent  Conflict  in  American  Soc_iety_  (  San  Francisco: 
Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1972),  pp.  25-2^ 

^'-'Marcuse,  One  Dim-ensional  Man,  pp.  8U-87. 

^^Christian  Bay,  "Violence  as  Negation  of  Freedom," 
The  American  Scholar,  XL,  No.  k     (Autumn,  1971),  635.   Bay^^ 
uses  the  phrase  "semantical  fortifications  for  oppression" 
and  states  that  a  regime's  "...scholars  and  teachers  become 
more  essential  in  its  defense  than  its  cops  and  soldiers." 
See  also  Garver,  p.  ^5. 

^^see  Arendt,  pp.  13^^,  151.   See  also  Wolff,  p.  t06  . 

^Harrison,  pp.  139-1^0. 

^^^For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  breakdown  of 
legitimacy,  see  John  H.  Schaar,  "Legitimacy  in  tho  Modern^ 
State,"  in  Pove_r_anj._C  ommun  i t y  ;   D  i  s  s  e n t  i n g  a: g  s_ay  s_ in__Pp_li  t  i5_al, 
Science,  ed  .  by  Philip  Green  and  Sanford  Levinson  {Uev    York; 
Vi^t'agT  Books,  1970),  pp.  282-290. 
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'^^Wolff,  pp.  606-610,  613. 
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By  the  same  token  we  must  also  recognize  that  much 
ence  is  not  justifiable  since  it  is  only  necessary  tc 
e  the  issue  of  justification  in  questionable  actions. 
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See  Bernard  Gert,  "Justifying  Violence,"  The  Journal  of 

Philosophy,  LXIV,  No.  19  (October  2,  1969),  6IT-62O. 
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'''see  Audi,  pp.  7^-99;  Arendt  ,  p.  151;  and  Gert, 
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For  both  of  these  arguments  see  Miller,  pp.  23-2^). 


^°For  example,  notice  the  use  of  the  gerund,  forcing,  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  paragraph.   See  Miller,  pp.  27,  31-33. 
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51see  Holmes,  pp.  111-113,  and  Galtung,  pp.  169-17C. 

5 2 Uniform  Crime  Reports  Guide  Manual;   Florida  UnifQ-^rr. 
Crime  Repoi-^s  (Tallahassee,  Florida:   Florida  Departmen'.  o: 
Law  Enforcement,  Uniform  Crime  Reports  Bureau,  197l).  P-  2 


53see; 


for  example,  Audi,  p.  5^. 


'For  a  broader  understanding  of  this  cat-^gory,  see  ixs 
rudiments  in  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Charles  V.  Hamilton, 
Black  Power;   The  Politics  of  Liberation  in  America  (New  York; 
Vintage  Books,  1967 )  »  pp .  i+l-^^t .   For  more  contemporary  usage 
see  Galtung,  pp.  17O-I7I. 

55see  Miller,  pp.  19-20,  and  Audi,  pp.  5^-56,  60. 

56Miller,  p.  19. 


57Audi,  p.  53. 
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•58Miller,  pp.  20-22. 

59The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  definition  development 
being  presented  is  essence-oriented.   This  orientation  requires 
that  violence  has  only  one  essence.   Violence  is  something, 
not  violence  is  this  or  this  or  this.   Audi  is  concerned  lest 
his  definition  of  violence  be  seen  as  missing  the  essence  and 
introducing  three  subsidiary  concepts  of  violenc e - ( pp .  62-63). 
The  present  definition  development  will  not  result  in  an  Audi- 
type  defense  of  separate  violei-ce  concepts.   There  wi]l  be  one 
concept  with  multiple  manifestations.   The  rejection  of  "either 
or"  definitions  assures  the  rejection  of  actor-side  character- 
istics which  can  be  used  to  describe  particular  manifestations 
of  violence  but  which  are  not  definitional. 
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Garver,  p.  hj , 


"-^Ibid.   Only  if  rights  are  viewed  as  capable  of  being 
given  up,  are  right's  violations  not  descriptive  of  violence. 
In  this  case  the  boxer  who  voluntarily  enters  the  ring  suffers 
no  violence  since  he  waived  his  right  not  to  be  beaten.   See 
Audi,  p.  59. 

"^See  Garver,  p.  U8;  Galtung,  p.  l68;  and. May,  p.  31. 
Violation  of  dignity  or  integrity  also  explains  some  common 
derivative  uses  of  the  term  violence  concerning  human  actions 
and  nonhuman  objects.   Examples  are  doing  violence  to  the 
truth,  to  someone's  intentions,  or  to  a  piece  of  music.   See 
Holmes,  p.  111. 

^^charles  Thomas  Samuels,  "Doing  Violence,"  The  American 
Scholar  ,  XL,  Ko.  h     (Autumn,  19Tl),  695. 

°^See,  for  example,  Audi,  pp.  8O-81. 

^^Miller,    p.    IT. 

^°Audi,    p.    60. 

)lmes  ,    p.    112  . 

^^Harrison,    pp.    ll+l-li+2. 


6Tho: 


> 


^9Eugene  V.  Walter,  "Violence  and  the  Process  of  Terror," 
in  Conflict;   Violence  and  Nonviolence,  ed.  by  Joan  V. 
Bondurant  (Chicago:   Aldine  Atherton,  Inc.,  19Tl)j  P.  92. 

'^'^For  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between  harm  and 
violence,  see  Audi,  p.  65.   The  difference  in  Audi's  example, 
though,  hinges  from  centering  the  definition  of  violenc e  closely 
around  the  intensity  of  the  actor's  action,  thus  not  taking 
into  account  technically  efficient  means  of  doing  violence. 
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'-'-Audi,  p.  61. 

'''^See  Galtung,  pp.  169-170;  Audi, 
111-113;  Garver,  pp.  52-53;  Johnson, 


pp.  5^-55;  Holmes,  pp. 
pp.  8-10;  and  Iglitzin, 


27. 
'''^Galtung, 
' '^Audi  ,  pp 
• -'Galtung, 


pp.  169-170. 

5^-55;  Holmes,  pp.  111-113;  and  Walter 
p.  168. 


93. 
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See  Johnson,  pp.  8-10,   Johnson  also  viewed  violence  as 


the  attempt  to  create  mental  anguish,  i.e.  to  disorient,  hut 
that  part  of  the  definition  must  he  rejected  on  the  hasis  of 
the  inadequaces  of  the  characteristic  of  intent ionality  in 
violence  definitions. 

''See  Johnson,  p.  8,   Social  action  is  action  which  is 
oriented  by  the  expectations  of  the  hehavior  of  others.   Vio- 
lence and  most  other  actions  are  social  in  this  sense. 
Submeanings  have  more  of  a  f\iture  than  past  connotation.   In 
this  context,  social  action  is  action  which  creates  stable 
behavior  expectations,  and  antisocial  action  prevents  the 
development  of  such  expectations.   It  is  in  the  latter  case 
that  violence  as  a  social  action  becom.es  violence  as  an 
antisocial  action,  i.e.,  a  disorienting  action. 

'i'^Iglitzin,  pp.  26-27;  Garver,  pp.  U9-58;  Audi,  pp.  52-53; 
and  Galtung,  pp.  169-172. 
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If  Johnson's  use  of  intent 
are  taken,  rather  than  referring 
particular  action,  intent  become 
rejected  in  note  75  and  earlier 
to  shoot  someone  thus  becomes  br 
firing  the  gun  at  the  person  and 
orientation,  and  only  after  the 
of  violence  based  on  the  latter 
Intent  becomes,  not  just  intent 
of  the  action  which  -vras  taken, 
requires  the  inclusion  of  tri-v'ia 
misjudgment  on  the  part  of  the  p 
curate  in  imputing  such  sophisti 
perpetrator.   Most  actors  intend 
far  more  concrete  than  disorient 
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See    Arendt,    p.    106,    and    VJolff,    pp.    6l2-6l3. 
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°^Worman  Mailer,  "Talking  of  Violence,"  Tventieth  Century, 
CLXXIII  (Winter,  196^/65),  109-11^.   Mailer  vievs  violence 
as  the  epitome  of  the  existential  experience--  an  epitome 
which  this  chapter  hopes  to  capture. 

o3p"or  a  concise  discussion  of  the  phenomenological  approach 
see  Michael  Weinstein,  Identity,  Pover,  and  Change  (Glenviev, 
Illinois:   Scott,  Foresman  ana  Coiapany,  1971 ) j  PP«  213-214. 

^^Mailer,  p.  113. 

"5see  May,  p.  I88,   May  believes  the  i^iportance  of  the 
physical  aspect  of  violence  in  large  part  rests  upon  its 
symbolic  representation  of  the  totality  of  involvement. 

°In  contrast  to  an  earlier  discussion,  in  the  very 
immediate  sense  of  not  being  subject  to  control  through 
reason,  all  violence  involvement  has  a  strong  irrational 
element.   This  element  is  also  present  in  the  time  dimension 
to  be  discussed . 

^'''Quoted  in  Toch,  p.  22. 

Q^Toch,  p.  28. 

S^May,  p.  188. 

"^Mailer,  p.  111. 

^^May  attempts  to  separate  "fight,  aggression,  and  vio- 
lence" from  "flight,  anxiety,  and  fear."   May,  pp.  l82-l8i;  . 
In  contrast,  Wolfgang  and  Ferracuti  state  that  it  is  physio- 
logically difficult  to  distinguish  between  anger  and  fear  and 
that  the  emotion  exhibited  may  be  the  result  of  chance. 
Wolfgang  and  Ferracuti,  pp.  lU2,  196.   For  the  purposes  of 
this  study,  it  is  here  suggested  that  violence  victimization 
results  in  emotional  stress  which  may  involve  either  response 
or  both. 

^^Toch,  p.  28. 

93Galtung,  p.  172.   See  also  his  discussion  of  truncated 
violence,  p.  170. 


^^For  a  parallel  situation  and  argument  see  Audi,  p.  59. 
95obviou3ly,  this  shift  simply  moves  part  of  the  ambiguity 

of 


^^Obviously,  this  shift  simply  moves  part  of  the  amoigi 
of  violence  to  the  ambiguity  or  relative  portrayal  of  the 
average  person.   It  cannot  be  helped.   The  general  notion 
who  is  disoriented  helps  bring  the  case  of  homicide  and 
instant  death  under  the  label  of  violence.   In  one  sense, 
the  physical  victim  can  be  seen  as  having  undergone  the 
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ultimate  in  ciIe  or  ienta.tio)i  a.nd  collapsed  time  dimension,  "but 
since  there  is  no  evidence  on  what  is  felt  in  instantaneous 
death  such  a  statement  borders  on  the  absurd.   The  action  is, 
however,  disorienting  to  all  who  are  close  to  it.   It  is 

disorienting  tc  us  as  observers,  as  average  individuals. 

9°Such  a  situation  might  exist  where  A  insulted  E  and 
knew  that  B  was  required  to  redcera  his  status. 

^'''cariTiichael  and  Hamilton,  pp.  kl-kk  ,       See  also  O'ohnson, 
p.  10.   A  variation  of  systeraic  violence  is  the  primary  theme 
of  Harrington  Moore,  Jr.,  The  Social  Ori^:ins  of  Dictatorship 
and  Democracy  (Boston:   Beacon  Press,  1 9  6  6  )  . 

?8lglitzin,  p.  107. 

^^Galtung,  pp.  169-170, 

^°°Mailer,  pp.  109-lli^ 

■^^-^See  Toch. 

1°-Mailer,  pp.  109-11^. 

^'^  -^Uniform  Crime  Reports  Guide  Manual,  p .  2.2. 

-^   For  Toch's  sa-nple  see  Toch,  pp.  15-l6. 

l°5see  Wolfgang  and  Ferracuti,  pp.  1UO-163,  312. 

lOopQ-j-  Q_    view  denying  any  difference  in  cultural  and 
subcultural  uses  of  violence,  see  Iglitzin,  pp.  92,  99. 

lO'^Toch,  p.  hk. 

l°°Williaia  A.  V7estley,  "The  Escalation  of  Violence  through 
Legitimation,  "  The  Ann8.1s  of  the  America n  Academy  of  Politicr,! 
and  Social  Science,  CCCLXIV  (March,  196bT,  '12  0-12  6 ^ 

l*-'9see  the  discussion  of  definition  by  exclusion  or  negative 
differentiation  in  Cnudde  and  Neubauer,  pp.  17-lS.   For  an 
example,  see  Giovanni  Sartori,  "What  Democracy  Is  Not,"  in 
Empirical  Democratic  Theory,  ed.  by  Charles  F.  Cnudde  and 
Deane  E.  ITeubauer  (Chicago:   Markham  Publishing  Co.,  I969), 
pp.  23-'+0. 
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Toch 


.  3h. 


-'--'--'- Garver,    pp.    U8~li9. 
^^^Eolnes,    p.    109. 


n 


l-^Audi,  pp 


Gal tun 
116 


spite 

^See  Audi 

-'-' Johnson  , 
1181 


98-99. 
p.  170 

the  arguments  advanced  in  this  chapter 


o 


p  .  12, 


p.  69. 

p .  8 . 


^Peter  Singer,  "Animal  Liberation,"  Nev  York  Reviev  of 
Books,  XX,  No.  5  (April  5,  1973),  17--21. 

-^-^5yQif gg_ng  a.nd  Ferracuti,  p.  I87,  and  May,  pp.  l82-l83. 

-^   See  Ted  Robert  Gurr,  "Psychological  Factors  in  Civil 
Violence,"  in  Anger,  V i o 1 e n 


'.nd  Pol  it  ic  s  ,  ed.  by  Ivo  K. 


Feierabend,  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  and  Ted  Robert  Gurr 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:   Prentice-Hall,  1972),  pp.  31-57. 

-'-For  an  emphasis  similar  to  the  present  chapter,  see 
Garver ,  p .  U6 . 

^^^See  Ted  Robert  Gurr,  The  Conditions  of  Civil  Violence 
(Princeton  University:   Center  of  International  Studies,  1967), 
pp.  3-1^.   A  similar  perspective  was  accepted  by  both  the 
Kerner  Commission  and  the  Violence  Commission  reports  to  be 
covered  later  in  this  study. 

123see  especially  Sartre's  "Preface"  to  Frantz  Fanon, 
The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  trans,  by  Constance  Farrington 
(New  York:   Grove  Press,  Inc.,  I966),  pp.  7-26. 

12^See  Lewis  Coser,  The  Functions  of  Social  Conflict 
(New  York:   The  Free  Press,  19pb),  p.  3. 

l^^see  Johnson,  p.  10.   For  a  slightly  different  phrasing 
of  the  q-aestion,  see  Arendt,  pp.  150-155. 

126r[i]^is  same  shift  is  discernible  even  in  some  concepts 
employed  to  understand  violence  as  riots.  .  See  the  discussion 
of  the  shifting  "patterns"  of  violence  from  Negro-dominated, 
property-oriented  to  Negro-dominated,  person-oriented  in 
Louis  H.  Masotti,  Jeffrey  K.  Hadden,  Kenneth  F.  Seminatore, 
and  Jerome  R.  Corsi,  A  Time  to  Burn?   (Chicag.o:   Rand  McNally 
and  Company,  I969),  pp.  98-13^. 

-27see  Herbert  Croly,  The  Promise  of  American  Life  (New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company,  1909).   For  more  general 
development  of  the  common  law  tradition,  see  also  Benjamin 
Cardozo,  The  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Process  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1921);   Henry  J.  Abraham,  The  Judicial 
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Process,  2nd  ed.  (Nev  York; 


.W, 
1882); 


_  Oxford  Uniyersity  I'r&ss,  19^8 

Robinson,  Elementary  Lav  (Boston:   Little,  Ercvn, 


W.  Maitland  and  F.    C.  Montague,  A  Sketch 


Co. 

.  i  s  h 


Legal  History  (New  York:  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  3.915) j 
and  John  Austin,  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Deterrained 
(London:   Veidenfeld  and  Nicholson,  195^). 

1  <^. o J,' Q -v.  a.  concise  discu.'sion  of  the  Guhcultural  thesis  and 
its  Implics-t ions  with  regard  to  violent  subcultures  see  Marvin 
E.  Wolfgang,  "A  Preface  to  Violence,"  Tne  Annals  of  the 
^ "'g^ican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sc  ience  ,  CCCLXIV 
"(March,  19(^^]    1-7. 


CHAPTER  III 
TOV/ARD  THE  CONCEPTUALIZATION  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE 

Literature  attempting  to  squarely  confront  the  question 
of  the  political  significance  of  violence  is  practically  non- 
existent.  As  a  rule,  political  scientists  are  much  more 
likely  to  work  within  a  more  limited  framevfork  which  specif- 
ically confines  attention  to  particular  aspects  of  the  topic. 
Hence  the  literature  abounds  v;ith  references  to  collective 
violence,  or  mass  political  violence,  or  purposive  political 
violence.   Fev;  authors  have  addressed  themselves  to  tJ-ie 
question  of  hoi>;  violence  can  be  most  usefully  conceptualized 
as  political.   In  this  chapter,  a  review  of  the  various  ways 
political  violence  has  been  viewed  will  attempt  to  isolate  a 
trend,  albeit  not  chronological,  toward  a  more  eclectic  under- 
standing of  all  the  manifestations  of  the  phenomenon.   Such 
an  understanding  necessarily  entails  an  overall  view  of  how 
the  political  system  operates  as  well  as  the  place  of  violence 
in  relation  to  that  system.   Such  a  view  is  necessary  in  terms 
of  trends  in  the  discipline  described  by  Iglitzin, 

...that  political  violence  is  an  integral  part  of 
politics,  that  it  does  not  consist  of  isolated  acts 
done  by  'sick'  people  but  is  Institutionalized  in 
the  most  basic  structures  and  values  of  the  society 
with  effects  which  have  ramifications  upon  us  all — 
reflect  one  ripple  of  the  'new  wave*  of  political 
science  thinking.-*- 
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Common  Ways  of  Conceptualizing  Violence  as  Politic al 
However  inadequately  articulated,  most  studies  of 
political  violence  derive  those  specific  acts  of  violence 
they  feel  are  relevant  by  emphasizing  the  particular  nature 
of  one    of  the  analytical  parts  of  violence  presented  in 
Chapter  II.   Analogous  to  the  actor-action-object  trichotomy, 
violence  is  considered  political  because  of  who  is  doing  it, 
the  nature  of  the  violence  being  done,  or  to  whom  it  is  being 
done.   The  scope  of  the  violent  acts  considered  political  is 
drastically  reduced  by  applying  criteria  related  to  one  or 
more  of  these  areas. 

Folitlcal  Violence  as  Based  on  VJho  Does  It:   Political 
Violence  as  Collective  Action 

One  important  v/ay  of  answering  the  question  of  which 

violence  is  political  can  be  traced  back  to  the  nineteenth 

century  and  Gustave  Le  Bon's  The  Crowd. ^   Accepting  the  notion 

of  politics  as  collective  action,  it  perceives  the  violent 

activitiec  of  crowds  or  mobs  as  inherently  political. 3 

There  are  actually  two  distinct  dimensions  of  this  mob  or, 

in  contemporary  terms,  riot,  perspective  of  political  violence. 

The  first  concerns  the  number  of  individual  actors  involved — 

the  violence  must  be  collective.   Ted  Gurr's  work  defines 

"civil  violence,"  his  substitution  for  the  more  problem.atic 

"political  violence,"  as  "referring  to  at  least  t'wenty 

people...."^   In  a  more  recent  study,  Douglas  Hibbs,  dealing 

with  mass  political  violence,  makes  a  somewhat  redundant 
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ci'iterioxi  that  the  activity  must  be  "collective"  or  "mass" 
even  though  he  recognizees  that  nonmass  violent  activity  may 

be  both  the  result  of  political  arrangements  and  public 

5 
issues  in  their  own  right.    Ernest  van  der  Kaag  states 

that  group  violence  is  alv/ays  political  in  effect. 

The  second  dimension  of  political  violence  as  collec- 
tive action  adds  to  the  notion  of  the  crowd  as  mob,  having 
a  mind  of  its  own  apart  from  individual  mores  or  legal 
confines.   The  collective  action  of  violence  is  political 
because,  at  least  for  a  short  period  of  time,  it  does  not 
acknowledge  the  power  relationship  of  the  state  or  society 
over  it.'   It  is  precisely  this  aspect  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  factor,  led  political  scientists  to 
the  study  of  riot  behavior  in  the  late  iy60's.   The  rioters 
did  not  appear  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  and  norms  of  the 
dominant  society  in  which  they  normally  operated  compatibly. 

An  important  off-shoot  of  this  dim.ension  has  been  its 
development  beyond  spontaneous  riots.   Politically  relevant 
violence  usually  includes  the  concept  of  subcultural  systems 
discussed  in  Chapter  II —  systems  whose  norms  not  only 
permit  but  may  require  the  action  of  violence  in  a  variety 

o 

of  situations.    The  problem  of  political  violence  in  society 
thus  becomes  less  temporal  in  terms  of  specific  actions. 
Persons  acting  within  their  own  normative  subsystem  struc- 
ture against  dominant  values  as  well  as  persons  temporarily 
exceeding  their  own  value  structure  are  said  to  be  engaged 
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in  political  violence.   Black  violence  against  the  status 
quo  Is  political  violence  even  if  it  is  required  of  blacks 
within  their  own  value  subsystem. 

A  somewhat  less  structural  variation  of  the  crowd 
mentality  differing  from  the  subcultural  theme  can  be 
found  in  the  belief  that  political  violence  is  intimately 

connected  v/ith  an  audience  to  which  the  actors  play  for 

9 
encouragement  and  support;.    Ghetto  riots  m.iglit  be  a  sub- 
cultural  manifestation  of  violence,  but  the  violence  of 
the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  (SLA)  is  forced  to  rely 
upon  and  encouraged  by  individuals  sharing  some  of  the  SLA 
values  but  not  living  in  a  subcultural  situation  with  its 
accompanying  nornis  and  sanctions.   That  this  idea  of 
encouragement  of  violence  by  group  values  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  collective  behavior  notion  of  political  violence 
is  indicated  by  the  inclusion  of  assassinations  on  these 
grounds  in  Hibbs'  study  of  mass  political  behavior. 
Iglitzin,  speaking  in  the  context  of  collective  violence, 
also  assumes  this  perspective  in  her  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  violence  values  of  various  radical 
groups.    In  summary,  political  violence,  defined  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  actor,  revolves  around  numbers  of 
persons  participating  in  value  encouraged  or  value  over- 
ridden unrestrained  activity. 
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Political  Violence  as  Based  on  the  Nature  of  the  Activity: 
Violence  Al'ming  for  Political  Objectives 

If  political  violence  Is  often  conceptualized  around 
niiinbers  of  people  engaged  in  unrestrained  activity,  it  is 
just  as  often  hinged  to  the  nature  and  objectives  of  the 
actions.   For  Hlbbs,  the  violence  must  be  in  opposition  to 
governmental  policy,  antisystem  in  nature.     The  Gurr 
study  sees  the  rel.evant  form  of  violence  as  "nongovern- 
mental. "-^3  Van  der  Haag  sees  it  as  pclitlcal  "...when  used 
to  control  or  influence  collective  policies  or  the  distri- 
bution of  pov/er.   Violence  by  individuals  is  political  only 

l4 
when  it  has  such  social  aims."     Iglitzin  sees  political 

violence  as  "rational  purposive  behavior  closely  related  to 

15 
social  change."    Such  behavior  is  possible  by  governmental, 

pro-governmental,  and  antlgovernmental  forces. 

The  paradigm  of  violence  as  political  in  the  sense  of 
aiming  for  political  objectives  is  revolution.   Riots  staged 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  national  attention  to  poverty  are 
another  example  since  the  rioters  have  the  objective  of 
changing  governmental  policy.   As  is  the  case  in  collective 
violence,  political  violence  as  aiming  for  political  objec- 
tives excludes  violent  crime  in  the  usual  sense  of  homicide, 
assault  or  robbery.   It  does  so  on  the  grounds  that  revenge 
or  a  personal  readjustm.ent  of  finances  is  not  a  political 
objective.   Conceptualizing  political  violence  in  this  way 
leads  to  seeing  the  confrontations  of  the  sixties  as 
relevant  Insofar  as  they  were  "provoked  confrontations" 
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in  an  atterapt  to  bring  about  political  goals.   This 
description  might  be  illustrated  by  student  violence  at 
the  1968  Denocratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago. 

Political  Violence  as  To  Vfliom  It  Is  Done:   Involving 
Political  People 

The   notion  that  political  violence  as  a  special  case 
of  vj.olence  might  be  delineated  by  the  identity  or  role  of 
the  victim  has  not  received  much  overt  attention  among 
political  scientists.   Yet  if  the  delineation  has  not  been 
articulated,  it  would  seem  to  underlie  the  increased 
academic  awareness  of  violence  and  academic  interest  in 
it.   The  concept  of  v.'ho  qualifies  as  a  "political  people" 
in  this  way  of  defining  violence  as  political  is  broad 
and  has  two  aspects.   On  the  one  hand,  if  the  victim 
is  a  public  official,  the  violence  may  be  thought  of  as 
political  in  a  context  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
preceding  section,  i.e.  an  attack  directed  at  changing 
public  policy.   An  example  would  be  assassination.   How- 
ever, more  central  to  this  notion  is  violence  to  persons 
■who  are  in  turn  capable  of  fairly  directly  influencing 
public  policy,  whether  they  are  public  officials  or  not. 
In  this  sense,  violence  to  powerful  private  individuals, 
or  even  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  would  be 
political.   Not  just  assassination  but  the  kidnaping  of 
corporation  executives  would  be  considered  political 
violence. 
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There  is  an  illustrative  analogy  which  can  be  made 
with  drug  control  and  transfered  to  aid  in  understanding 
this  way  of  seeing  violence  as  political.   In  the  early 
1960's,  as  long  as  drugs  were  confined  to  the  ghettos 
and  sluinSj  there  was  no  "drug  problem."   It  was  only  v/hen 
white,  middle-class  teenagers  became  hooked  that  the 
problem,  vfas  "discovered,"   Sim.ilarly,  in  the  1960's, 
politically  influential  people  at  many  levels,  however 
weak  the  objective  basis,  began  to  have  anxieties  about 
their  possible  involvement  in  violence,  and  violence 
became  an  increasingly  popular  topic  of  study  among  po- 
litical scientists. 

'Summary  of  Common  Ways  of  Conceptualizing  Violence  as 
Political 

Delineating  political  violence  as  that'  violence  which 
victimizes  politically  influential  people  greatly  increases 
the  scope  of  acts  which  can  be  considered  political  vio- 
lence.  It  and  the  other  common  ways  of  delineating  political 
violence,  however,  have  numerous  limiting  restrictions. 
Playing  the  numbers  game  with  actors  is  artificial,  even  in 
terms  of  operationalization.  Wiy   cannot  .ten  or  five  per- 
sons or  one  person  be  engaged  in  political  violence?   And 
what  about  actors  rationally  av7are  of  lav;s  and  social  norms, 
cannot  they  be  involved  in  political  violence?   In  the  case 
of  aiming  for  political  objectives,  Intentionality  seems 

more  unnecessarily  restrictive  than  it  was  in  defining  the 

17 
original  concept  of  violence.     Are  not  "issueless"  riots 
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political?-'-^   Political  violence  based  upon  the  person  vic- 
timized makes  possible  the  inclusion,  as  the  other  ways  do 
notj  of  "normal"  criminal  violence  and  systemic  violence  in 
certain  instances.   Yet  even  this  perspective  is  exclusive 
of  repressive  violence  of  the  state  used  against  persons 
who  are  not  or  who  are  only  potentially  politically  influ- 
ential in  a  very  broad  sense. 

Placing  violence  in  the  influence  model  to  determine 
its  political  nature  'can  isolate  im.portant  types  or  subtypes 
of  political  violence,  but  to  do  so  is  to  inevitably  ignore 
phenomena  of  violence  with  important  political  implications. 
Reducing  description  to  a  highly  developed  level  may  obscure 
as  much  as  it  enlightens.  -^   The  common  ways  of  viewing 
violence  as  political  are  too  deeply  steeped  in  specific 
aspects  of  the  concept  to  grasp  any  overall  meaning.   Po- 
litical violence  may  vary  in  its  manifestations,  but  in  our 
essence-seeking  bias  we  are  forced  to  step  away  and  look 
from  and  for  a  broader  perspective. 

Stepping  Back; 
The  Societal  Consequences  of  Violence 

One  of  the  few  attempts  to  systematically  isolate  and 

elaborate  the  overall  relationship  of  violence  and  the 

political  process,  written  by  H.  L.  Nieburg,  sees  political 

violence  in  terms  of  its  societal  consequences.   Political 

violence  is  that  violence 

...whose  purpose,  choice  of  targets  or  victims, 
surrounding  circumstances,  implementation,  and/or 
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effects  have  political  significance,  that  is, 
tend  to  modify  the  behavior  of  others  in  a 
bargaining  situation  that  has  consequences 
for  the  social  system. 

If  we  ignore  a  rather  inadequate  treatment  of  what  violence 
is,  we  can  attach  Mieburg's  concept  of  political  violence  to 
the  concept  of  violence  presented  in  this  study.   As  such, 
political  violence  vfould  incorporate  the  disorientation, 
suffering,  and  harm  of  violence,  but  would  go  beyond  imme- 
diate disorientation  to  other  social  effects.   Recognizing 

that  violence  is  both  functional  and  dysfunctional  in  its 

?1 
social_  effects ,    Nieburg  conceives  of  social  effects  or 

consequences  in  term.s  of  bargaining  relationships.   In  a 
sense,  this  notion  of  bargaining  consequences  is  analogous 
to  the  influence  relationship  which  structured  the  develop- 
ment of  the  definition  of  violence.   Two  characteristics 
seem  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the  two  constructs. 
First,  the  effects  on  bargaining  do  not  form  a  stereotype 
where  the  actor  enhances  his  position  by  his  use  of  violence 
on  a  victim.   The  improvement  of  a  bargaining  position  in 
any  particular  case  may  belong  to  the  victim  or  to  an  unin- 
volved  third  party  vrho  finds  his  position  enhanced  vis-a-vis 
his  noninvolvement .   Second,  the  disorientation  of  violence 
is  emphasized  in  its  social,  rather  than  personal,  context. 
Violence  is  intimately  connected  v.'ith  a  larger  dynamic  con- 
text  than  its  imjnediate  situation.^    Political  violence 
from  this  perspective  is  not  perpetrators  or  victims  or 
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actions,  but  an  inpact  of  these  inanlfestations  upon  more 
generalized  social  relationships. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Nleburg  conceptualization  is  that 
It  permits  a  high  level  of  integration  of  political  violence 
v;lth  wliat  vie   know  as  the  political  system.   That  system  is 
identified  vilth   a  continual,  dynamic  bargaining  process  over 
concrete  policy  alternatives  and  outcomes. '^^   Violence,  to 
Nleburg,  should  not  be  seen  as  merely  chaotic  behavior,  de- 
viant to  that. prescribed  by  social  norms.   Rather  violence 
and  its  accompanying  disorder  is  a  part  of  the  political 
process  which  Includes  a  continuum  of  political  behavior. 
Implicit  in  this  formulation  is  not  only  a  continuum  of 
political  acts  of  which  violence  is  a  part,  but  also  a  con- 
tinuum of  violence,  part  of  which  is  political.   In  other 
words,  not  only  is  violence  a  phenomenon  which  is  often  a 
part  of  the  political  process,  but  there  are  varying  degrees 
of  how  political  that  violence  is.   The  ability  to  say  "if" 
or  "hovi"  political  an  act  is  apart  from  highly  restrictive 
characteristics  of  the  act  itself  (such  as  numbers  of  parti- 
cipants) would  seem  to  be  a  useful  conceptualization.   It 
recognizes,  for  instance,  that  normal  criminal  violence  may 
be  political.   It  recognizes  that  some  level  of  violence  is 
to  be  expected  in  political  life. 

We  are  led  to  doubt  the  Nleburg  conceptualization, 
however,  primarily  because  of  the  particular  perspective  of 
the  political  system  it  forces  us  to  accept.  Vie   are  led  to 
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doubt  the  bargaining  equation  conceptualization  of  political 
violence  not  first  because  of  what  it  says  about  political 
violence  but  because  of  V7hat  it  says  about  the  political 
process.   Nieburg  was  right  in  integrating  political  violence 
with  the  political  system,  but  can  v;e  accept,  first,  his 
political  system  and,  consequently,  his  conceptualization 
of  political  violence?   Are  we,  as  he  suggests,  a  democratic 
state  which  encourages  pluralist  pov;er  structures  thus  in- 
suring that  violence  will  not  just  shift  the  bargaining 
advantage,  but  change  the  bargaining  equation?   Is  our 
society  so  responsive  to  political  behavior,  especially  on 
the  high  risk  violence  end  of  the  spectrum,  that  only  token 
or  potential  or  threatened  violence  is  enough  to  change  the 
bargaining  equation?   Is  this  sensitivity  and  responsiveness 
to  inputs  so  high  that  a  fevj  instances  of  violence  inputs  are 
greatly  exaggerated?"^   To  consider  political  violence  as 
■primarily  instrumental  in  this  way,  as  recommended  by 
Nieburg  as  well  as  Arendt,  is  to  miss  the  meaning  of  politi- 
cal violence  by  accepting  completely  the  myth  of  plural- 
democracy.   If  political  violence  is  instrumental  to  some- 
one in  the  dynamic  social  bargaining  advantage  sense  Nieburg 
suggests,  it  is  hard  to  explain  why  the  relationship  among 
the  users  of  violence,  the  victims,  and  the  noninyolved  has 
remained  so  static. ~°   Political  personalities  have  varied 
and  the  form  of  laws  has  been  altered,  but  in  a  Marxian  sense 
the  economic  and  social  realities  of  vrhich  the'  state  is  a 
reflection  shov;  little  significant  change. 
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Stepping  Further  Back; 
Political  Violence  as  the  Distribution  of  Violence 


Politics  and  the  Political  System 

Most  conceptualizations  of  politics  and  the  political 
system  revolve  around  two  dimensions:   (1)  the  gaining  and 
exercising  of  pov/er  and  authority  and  (2)  the  distribution  of 
scarce  goods  or  values,  i.e.,  what  the  power  is  used  for  and 
what  are  the  consequences  of  its  use.   Nleburg,  Arendt, 
Johnson,  and  most  other  political  scientists  have  tended  to 
view  political  violence  from  the  first  dim.ension.   Political 
violence  is  a  method  to  be  used  in  gaining,  influencing,  or 
maintaining  political  power  or  access  to  persons  with  poli- 
tical power.   As  has  been  discussed,  such  a  view  often  leads 
to  an  overestlmation  of  the  dynamism  of  our  ovm  political  proc- 
ess.  If  it  does  not,  it  must  confirm  the  Instrum.ental  insigni- 
ficance of  political  violence  in  the  United  States.   This  study 
will  conceptualize  political  violence  as  a  part  of  the  second 
or  distributive  dimension  of  the  political  system. 

Awareness  of  the  distributive  dimension  of  politics  can 
be  traced  to  the  writings  of  aristotle.   Aristotle  recog- 
nized this  dimension  when  he  made  one  of  the  tv;o  classifi- 
cation criteria  for  government  "in  whose  benefit"  the  rulers 
ruled. ^'   Governments  made  decisions  which  affected,  at  a 
minimum,  all  persons  living  in  that  society.   Looking  at 
governments  around  him.,  Aristotle  could  see  that  those  deci- 
sions inherent].y  contained  a  bias.   The  bias  of  those  decisions 
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and   the    very   issues   which  v/ere    decided   revealed   the    govern- 
ments'   role    in   the   distribution   of  the   objects    of   public 
decision-making.      Aristotle    saw   that    one   man,    a    few  men,    or 
many   men   could  rule    in   their   ovm   interest    or    in   everyone's 
interest. 

The    same   bias    of  political   decisions   has   been   noted 
throughout   history.      It    is    reflected   in   Anatole   France's 
famous    line,    "The   law,    in   its  majestic    equality,    treats    rich 
and   poor   alike    for   stealing  bread   and    sleeping  londer 
bridges."      It    is    also   emphasized   in   the   contemporary 

pO 

writings  of  E.  E.  Schattschneider .     The  bias  was  given 
preeminence  as  the  very  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
state  by  Harold  D.  Lasswell  v;ho  sav;  politics  as  the  process 
whereby  the  influential  determined  who  got  what,  when  and 

on 

how.  -^   Such  a  perspective  of  the  political  process  is  often 
presented  in  any  of  a  number  of  elitist  positions  as  dichoto- 
mized against  legitimacy/consensus  positions.   The  former 
have  received  their  most  persistent  support  from,  the  writings 
of  Neo-Marxists  such  as  C.  Wright  Mills,  although  elitist 
positions  are  certainly  not  limited  to  Meo-Marxist  thought. 

The  suggestion  that  violence  mJ.ght  be  one  of  the  "whats" 
being  distributed  forces  an  analysis  of  what  the  distribution 
aspect  of  the  political  system,  entails.   David  Easton  defines 
the  distributional  dimension  through  his  perception  of  the 
"allocation  of  values. "^0   Values  as  used  in  this  context 
may  refer  to  regulations  demanding  behavior  reflecting  abstract 
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concepts  such  as  loyalty  or  Integration,  or  it  inay  refer  to 
more  material  goods  such  as  subsidies  or  income  taxes.   As 
this  latter  example  indicates,  value  all.ocations  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative.   The  political  system  is  usual- 
ly linked  to  the  allocation  of  collective  goods,  allocations 
which  are  nonexclusive  in  nature  like  law  and  order  in  con- 
trast to  market  goods  like  Cadillacs  or  color  televisions . - 
However,  the  distinction  is  quite  blurred.   Structural 
mechanisms  can  encourage  individuals  or  groups  to  supply 
collective  goods  and,  more  importantly,  all  societies  are 
"nonoptimal"  in  supplying  collective  goods.   Political 
decisions  make  the  exploitation  of  some  groups  of  people 
probable,  and  determine  which  groups. 

However  vast  the  scope  of  values  distributed  by  the 
political  system,  there  are- two  descriptive  or  defining 
characteristics  of  political  allocations:   the  values  are 
scarce  or  in  limited  supply,  and  they  are  distributed 
unequally  throughout  the  society.   Scarcity  is  easily 
visualized  in  the  sphere  of  material  goods.   Obviously, 
not  everyone  can  be  given  tax  breaks  or  depletion  allowances; 
to  do  so  would  destroy  the  state's  income  and  make  impos- 
sible the  relative  encouragement  of  one  sector  of  the 
economy.   Similarly,  the  relationship  between  scarcity  and 
allocations  can  be  seen  in  environmental  controls.   There 
were  no  political  decisions  on  air  pollution  until  clean 
air  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  scarce  resource. 
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Distribution  by  regulation  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  a 
more  subtle  way.  -"   On  the  surface,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  regulations  vmich  could  be  passed  altering 
values.   How  is  integration  or  a  loyalty  oath  or  nev;  addi- 
tions to  the  criminal  code  scarce?   If  political  regula- 
tions simply  codify  existing  value  structures,  they  are 
superfluous  and  not  really  value  allocations  at  all.   If 
they  allocate  nev;  values,  as  in  the  case  of  integration  or 
prohibition  or  even  Miranda  decisions,  there  are  enforcement 
costs.   Given,  hov^ever,  that  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  who,  on   a  given  range  of  issues,  would  accept 
a  new  distribution  of  values  and  require  no  enforcement  costs, 
the  scarcity  of  these  regulatory  decisions  requires  another 
explanation.   It  would  seem  that  their  scarcity  can  be  best 
understood  through  Easton's  concept  of  a  reservoir  of  dif- 
fuse  support.-"    There  is  a  very  finite  number  of  such  regu- 
lations which  can  be  passed  in  any  area  without  seriously 
eroding  this  reservoir  of  support.   Thus  nonmaterial  regula- 
tion to  allocate  values  is  a  scarce  resource  also,  as  former 
President  Nixon  discovered  when  he  tried  redistributing 
values  within  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Lassv;ell  described  the  influential  as  those  v/ho  get  the 
most  of  what  there  is  to  get.     By  "what  there  is  to  get" 
he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  resources  or  values  of 
society  are  unequally  distributed.   This  latter  point  is  so 
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obvious  as  to  be  a  truism.   No  matter  which  stratification 
system  is  analytically  applied,  societal  benefits  vjill  be 
unequally  allocated.    V/hereas  a,  given  level  of  personal 
inequality  is  dictated  by  scarcity,  patterns  of  inequality 
are  established  through  the  political  process.   It  is  a 
mistake  to  visualize,  as  is  often  done  in  pluralist- 
democracy  frameworks,  a  neutral  government  responding  to  the 
loudest  voices  which  belong  to  those  vie    consequentlj'  refer 
to  as  influentials .   Rather,  "...the  state  could  be  defined 
as  an  institutional  complex  v;hich  is  the  political  embodiment 
of  the  values  and  interests  of  the  dominant  class.  "37  j^^   Q^ri- 
bodies  these  interests  primarily  because  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  our  first  aspect  of  politics,  power,  as  mani- 
fest in  access  to  or  control  over  decision-making  agencies 
and  other  institutions.-^    Thus,  whereby  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  from  sornxO  point  of  viev;  bias  and  inequality  are 
inherent  in  all  political  systems,  the  particular  bias  of 
any  given  political  system  cannot  be  viewed  as  accidental. 
Whereas  some  biases  may  be  the  unanticipated  consequences  of 
another  decision,  most  specific  biases  and  the  overall  pat- 
tern of  bias  must  be  viewed  as  intended  and  purposeful  and 
political.   Distributions  are  the  result  of  distributing; 
they  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  allocations. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  implicit  in  v/hat  has  just 
been  said.  First,  seeing  the  political  system  as  unequally 
allocating  scarce  values  is  easy  in  the  abstract,  but  in 
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thinking  about  concrete  actions,  is  inequality  really  the 
ralson  d'etre  of  the  system's  existence?   Do  all  political 
systems  act  in  this  v/ay?   These  questions  are  inherent  in  our 
own  socialization  which  includes  myths  about  the  state  as  the 
ally  of  the  poor  in  controlling  the  rich.   Is  the  direction 
of  state  functioning  tov:ard  inequality  or  equality?   Should 
we  define  political  systems  by  their  idealistic  dim.ensions 
or  by  their  actual  operations?   Are  the  equalities  suggested 
by  the  supposedly  nonexclusive  nature  of  collective  goods 
indicative  of  political  direction  or  concessions  perpe- 
tuated to  protect  and  maintain  a  status  quo? 

Underneath  these  questions  is  another  dimension  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  an  elitist  perspec- 
tive of  political  systems.   The  development  so  far  has 
centered  around  the  distribution  of  values  and  who  benefits 
from  that  distribution.   Perhaps  underlying  this  sociologi- 
cal emphasis  is  the  Neo-Marxian  assumption  that  all  capi- 
talist governments  are  illegitimate  in  that  any  consensus 
on  basic  values  which  might  exist  is  the  result  of  a  false 
consciousness.   That  is,  that  the  politically  poor  would 
not,  if  aware  of  alternatives,  freely  choose  and  adhere  to 
a  system  of  values  which  required  their  own  inferior  status 
and  political  impotency.   The  important  issue,  from  the 
Neo-Marxlst  perspective,  would  be  legitimacy,  which  is  not 
synonymous  with  consensus. 39   The  question  of  whose  values 
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are;  unequallj/  clistributad  to  the  benefit  of  the  politically 
influential  is,  however,  not  directly  at  issue  in  this 
study,  either  theoretically  or  implicit  in  the  data. 

Tlrie  framevjork  provided  for  understanding  the  data  is 
that  of  an  elitist  model  with  varying  degrees  of  consensus 
attained  through  political  socialization  patterns —  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  socialization  being  necessary  for 
consensus  on  different  issues.   Such  a  framework  is  con- 
sistent both  vjlth   studies  emphasizing  consensus  of  values 
as  in  Miller-Stokes'  congressmen/constituency,  vote/value 
congruence  on  civil  rights  decisions  and  general  public 
acceptance  of  most  value  allocations   and  with  studies  like 
McClosky  '  s  emphasizing  the  difference  in  values  between 
elites  and  masses,  -'-  supported  by  such  highly  visible  unpopu- 
lar response  to  various  elite  decisions  such  as  school  inte- 
gration or  interrogation  of  prisoners. 

Two  points  need  to  be  stressed.   First,  an  elite  model 
need  not  be  dichotomous  with  a  consensus  model,  and  the 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  elite  government  is  a  totally 
different  issue  from  that  under  study  here.   Second,  to  the 
degree  that  "nonconsensus"  or  "nonlegitimacy"  is  implicit 
in  the  framework  provided,  that  part  of  the  fram.ework  extends 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  political  violence  data  empirically 
analyzed  herein  (although  the  entire  framework  and  the  data 
would  not  be  inconsistent).   The  central  question  examined 
in  this  study  concerns  the  unequal/nonrandom  distribution  of 
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a  particular  value  in  society.   Only  in  providing  an  overall 
framework  is  the  question  of  who  benefits  by  a  particular 
distribution  raised,  and  only  insofar  as  it  is  implicit  in 
the  notion  of  unequal  benefits  does  the  issue  of  illegitimacy 
or  orchestrated  consensus  become  relevant  enough  to  require 
mention. 

The  contem.porary  academic  concern  v/ith   consensus  is  in 
large  measure  an  outgrowth  of  decision-making  studies.   This 
study  has  relevance  to  such  an  orientation  only  by  providing 
suggestions  as  to  the  decision  areas  which  should  be  studied. 
Scholars  of  decision-making  have  recommended  that  researchers 
"...make  a  careful  inquiry  into  which  persons  or  groups,  if 
any,  gain  from  the  existing  bias  and  which,  if  any,  are 
handicapped  by  it."     Decision-making  studies  of  the  above 
Bachrach-Barat z  school  ask  "Is  the  distribution  of  benefits 
and  privileges  highly  unequal  and,  if  so,  why?"  -^      This 
study  relates  to  decision-making  only  as  pre-theory;  it  asks 
about  the  distribution,  but  it  does  not  ask  the  how  or  why. 
Within  its  framework,  elites  are  not  specifically  those  who 
are  able  to  im.pose  their  will —  such  inferences  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  empirical  analysis.   Elites  are  defined  in 
Lasswellian  terms  as  those  who  get  the  most  of  what  there  is 
to  ge t . 

Within  this  context,  a  number  of  questions  are  not 
asked.   With  regard  to  the  overall  pattern  of  "gets,"  it  is 
not  asked  if  the  elite  benefits  were  desired  and  actively 
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pursued  by  the  elite  members,  an  issue  raised  in  the  oft-cited 
case  of  doctors  and  Medicare.   It  is  an  assumption  of  the 
framework  that  the  overall  pattern  of  benefits  is  desired 
by  the  recipients.   In  addition,  it  is  not  asked  if  the 
pattern  of  benefits  is  the  result  of  specific  elite  actions. 
The  techniques  or  mechanisms  by  which  the  unequal  allocations 
were  acquired  is  not  the  subject  of  investigation,  although 
various  means  are  later  suggested.   The  significance  of  the 
distribution  is  not  felt  to  be  altered  by  allocative  tech- 
niques, Includj.ng  those  relating  to  consensus. 

Beneath  the  rejection  of  decision-making  goals  and  tech- 
niques and  the  issue  of  value  consensus  as  a  subject  of  in- 
vestigation is  an  assumption  of  the  framework  that  such 
analysis  is  either  redundant  or  secondary.   When  seen  as 
redundant,  one  approximates  a  Neo-Marxian  position  and  em- 
ploys concepts  such  as  "false  consensus"  to  attach  respon- 
sibility for  the  status  quo  upon  societal  elites  in  a  rather 
unitary  sense.     When  seen  as  secondary,  the  rejection  of 
the  aforementioned  issues  is  simply  a  part  of  a  research 
strategy  of  delineating  potentially  important  issue  areas 
before  examination.   The  ambiguity  in  the  framework  is  the 
subject  of  further  discussion  in  the  concluding  chapter. 

Violence  as  a  Political  Allocation 

Violence  when  viewed  instrumentally  is  cast  totally  into 
the  first  dimension  of  politics —  a  method  to  gain  and 
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maintain  power.   V/ith  regard  to  influencing  the  distributions 
of  values,  the  Mleburg  conceptualization  of  political  vio- 
lence captures  this  dimension  admirably.   But  if  we  consider 
violence  as  benefiting  a  noninvolved  third  party,  the  concep- 
tualization weakens,  and  if  we  consider  violence  as  an  end 
value  in  itself,  the  conceptualization  breaks  down.   Violence 
as  an  allocation  and  not  primarily  a  miethod  of  allocation  is 
centered  in  the  distributive  dimension  of  politics. 

Violence,  as  was  established  in  the  second  chapter,  is 
a  painful,  disorienting  experience  which  must  be  considered 
a  strong  negative  value,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
have  positive  consequences,  especially  in  some  subcultures. 
If  values  are  distributed  unequally  in  society,  it  is  logical 
to  see  violence,  as  a  negative  value,  distributed  unequally. 
As  early  as  1906  Sorel  perceived  violence  as  a  class  phe- 
nomena.  Central  to  his  thought  ;\ras  the  notion  that  violence 
had  been  thrust  upon  the  lower  class,  the  proletariat,  and 
that  the  upper  classes  had  attempted  to  isolate  themselves 
from  violence.  -^   The  unequal  class  distribution  of  such 
actions  is  probably  best  demonstrated  by  visualising  the 
opposite  of  violence,  safety  or  security,  and  seeing  how  the 
opposite  is  distributed  in  society,  since  we  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  allocation  of  positive  values. 

In  Politics:  \^.o    Gets  What,  When,  Hov;,  Harold  Lassv;ell 
lists  "safety"  as  one  of  the  three  primary  goals  the  in- 
fluentials,  or  dominant  class,  are  trying  to  obtain. 
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Safety  or  security  would  seem  to  be  a  rough  approximation  of 
the  opposite  of  violence  defined  in  general  terms.   As  such, 
safety  is  not  a  means  of  allocation  but  an  allocation  itself. 
Safety  v;ould  seemingly  qualify  also  as  a  scarce  value,  not  a 
matter  of  unlimited  regulatory  power.   If  it  were  a  matter 
of  mere  regulations  and  not,  for  example,  costly  police  pro- 
tection, surely  political  leaders  v/ould  have  been  far  more 
successful  in  achieving  safety  for  themselves  than  their  re- 
cord  demonstrates.  '   It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  all 
societies  manifest  a  varying  level  of  violence  as  contrasted 
to  perhaps  safety,  and  that  the  violence  will  be  distributed 
disproportionately  heavier  among  the  politically  "lower" 

h  o 

classes  in  contrast  to  the  "influentlals .  ""^'^ 

On  another  level,  the  state  itself  confirms  its  concern 
with  violence.   The  passage  of  antlvlolence  laws,  the  ex- 
penditures on  enforcement,  and  now  the  appearance  of  bills 
and  laws  compensating  victims  of  violent  crimes,  as  though 
the  violence  occurred  only  through  the  failure  of  state  anti- 
violence  measures,  demonstrate  this  concern.  ^      Thus 
violence  as  a  political  allocation' is  acceptable  as  an 
official  definition  by  some  political  systems  and  subsys- 
tems themselves.   Furthermore,  once  a  state  has  intervened 
or  shown  itself  capable  of  intervention  in  a  given  issue 
area,  as  illustrated  above,  it  cannot  depolitlclze  the  issue 
by  v;ithholdlng  it  from  the  public  arena.   In  such  an  Instance, 

the  lack  of  a  decision  is  as  much  an  allocation  as  if  the 

SO 
issue  were  publicly  resolved. 
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Violence  as  a  negative  allocation  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  violence  may  have  instrumental  uses,  al- 
though it  does  change  the  primary  emphasis.   Violence  al- 
locations in  the  system  may  result  from  a  simple  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  politically  powerful  to  avoid  painful  dis- 
orientations as  suggested  in  Note  48.   On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  serve  to  maintain  the  status  of  the  influentials 
vis-a-vis  the  violence-prone  population.   Or,  those  alloca- 
tions may  result  in  rebellion  of  violence-prone  populations 

who,  because  they  receive  few  positive  allocations,  are 

en 
forced  to  employ  negative  values  as  methods  of  bargaining.-^ 

It  is,  in  other  words,  very  difficult  to  affix  singular 
reasons  for  the  general  occurrence  of  violence  allocations 
apart  from  the  reasons  for  any  other  allocations.   In  terms 
of  any  change  in  bargaining  advantage  or  bargaining  equation, 
violence  may  have  very  little  visible  impact.   Riots  in 
America  have  not  caused  significant  reorderings  of  public 
priorities —  probably  not  even  in  law  enforcem.ent  agencies. 
Such  actions  could  have  that  effect  only  upon  demonstrating 
society's  permanent  inability  to  cope  with  violence  in  nor- 
mal ways.   Similarly,  the  reduction  of  overt  police  violence 
over  the  past  several  decades  has  not  effected  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  goods.   Such  violence  was  largely  "overkill," 
duplicating  the  effects  of  socialization.^   Both  government 
and  ant i government  violence  has  not  budged  us  from  the  present 
Plateau  of  relative  class  influence.   Borrowing  from  theories 
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of  development,  Nieburg's  dynamic  bargaining  advantage  notion 
may  be  theoretically  salvaged  using  a  stage  theory  of  in- 
strumental violence,  but  since  v/e  cannot  discern  different 
stages,  that  salvation  is  superfluous.   It  seems  far  more 
reasonable  to  see  violence  in  terms  of  allocations  which  in 
turn  may  have  different  instrumental  uses.   At  its  essence, 
however,  it  is  a  negative  value  pushed  off  on  those  with 
little  political  pov.'er  to  resist. 

Violence  and  Equality 

Haying  established  that  political  allocations  are  made 
of  scarce  values,  that  those  values  are  distributed  unequally 
in  society,  and  that  violence  is  an  allocation,  it  follows 
that  violence  is  distributed  unequally  in  society.   Whereas 
the  nature  of  social  life  and  the  nature  of  scarce  resources 
dictate  an  Inequality  in  distribution,  the  political  process 
dictates  that  the  allocations  will  manifest  a  systematic 
bias  toward  the  values  of  the  decision-makers.^-^   What  we 
would  expect  to  empirically  find,  understanding  violence  as 
an  allocation,  is  an  unequal  distribution  in  the  specific 
sense  of  nonrandomness  among  social  stratifications.   What 
is  distinctly  political  about  violence  is  not  that  one  person 
suffers  while  others  do  not,  but  who  that  person  is  in  terms 
of  social  class  and  its  limitations  upon  political  power. 

The  perpetual  class  inequality  of  both  market  and  col- 
lective goods  prevents  the  entrenchment  of  any  notion 
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connecting  the  state  with  equality.^    Such  inequallty 
mllltates  against  the  image  of  the  political  system  repre- 
sented by  the  state  as,  in  reified  terras,  v/ell-intentioned 
but  powerless  to  bring  about  equality.   It  rejects  this 
image  because  the  image  views  the  political  system  or  the 
state  as  a  third  party  to  the  conflict,  rather  than  as  an 
integral  part  of  social  domination. 

However,  there  is  an  intermediate  position  to  be  refuted 
which  sees  the  state  not  as  operating  solely  within  an 
equality/inequality  realm,  but  as  attempting  to  make  that 
dimension  mute.   The  political  system  thus  operates  not 
solely  to  distribute  violence,  but  to  remove  that  value  from 
the  scarcity  list  (i.e.  its  opposite)  and  thus  from  the 
political  arena.   Thus  as  clean  air  once  was,  safety  or 
security  should  become.   Laws  compensating  violent  crime 
victims  can  be  interpreted  in  this  light  as  well  as  in  an 
equality  dimension.   Yet  to  see  the  role  of  the  political 
system  in  this  light  is  surely  inaccurate  and  unuseful. 
That  political  system  is  so  overwhelmed  in  its  allocations 
of  scarce  values,  that  to  see  it  as  eliminating  scarcity  is 
to  misinterpret  or  misestimate  its  functioning.   An  analogy 
can  be  made  v/ith  Thomas  Dye's  primary  study  on  policy  out- 
puts. -"5  T-r^   it,  he  concluded  that  economic  factors  were  more 
important  in  determining  governmental  spending  levels  than 
were  political  factors.   This  conclusion  v;as  only  startling 
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if  one  conceived  of  the  government  or  political  process  in 
terras  of  creating  more  resources  than  in  distributing  those 
in  existence . 

It  is  an  assumption  of  this  study  tha.i:  the  primary  effect 
of  the  political  system  is  in  cutting  the  "value  pie,"  and 
not  in  baking  new  ones.   This  assumption  applies  to  violence 
as  well  as  economic  resources.   This  assumption  finds  support 

in  the  suggestion  by  Galtung  that  the  balance  of  structural 

56 
and  personal  violence  is  constant.     It  is  also  supported 

by  Harrington  Moore's  thesis  that  all  nations,  regardless  of 

political  system,  manifest  high  levels  of  systemic  violence 

somewhere  in  tiieir  developmental  process.-''   Violence  is  mere 

of  a  constant  than  a  variable  within  the  perspective  of  a 

single  society. 

There  is  a  recurring  theme  in  much  violence  literature 

that  even  if  the  state  could  be  conceived  as  functioning  to 

eliminate  violence  throughout  society,  it  would  be  sharply 

limited  in  its  successes.   The  state  could  attempt  such  a 

reduction  only  through  a  highly  organized  program;  and, 

according  to  the  theme.  It  is  the  organization,  the  social 

suffocation,  the  "severe  frustration  of  the  faculty  of 

action"  because  of  a  high  level  of  bureaucratization  which 

58 

led  to  much  of  the  violence  in  the  first  place. 

To  the  degree  that  violence  is  an  allocation  of  the 
political  system  it  is  distributed  unequally,  and  all  un- 
equal violence  distributions  are  political.   To  see  the 
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distributional  concept  of  political  violence  in  its  most 
useful  format,  hov/ever,  requires  the  isolation  of  two 
aspects:   (1)  a  direction  to  the  conceptualization  whereby 
we  can  compare  political  systems  or  subsystems  cross- 
sectionally  or  longitudinally  and  decide  that  one  distri- 
bution is  more  political  than  another,  and,  (2)  a  cut-off 
point  which  would  m.ake  a  consistent  if  somewhat  arbitrary 
distinction  between  unequally  distributed  political  violence 
and  equally  distributed  nonpolitical  violence. ^° 

The  direction  dimension  is  supplied  in  part  by  our 
delineation  of  the  political  process  as  the  process  whereby 
Influentials  get  the  most  of  what  there  is  to  get  in  ways 
consistent  with  an  established  societal  value  structure. 
Hence,  the  more  of  the  scarce  goods  such  as  safety  the 
influentials  distribute  to  themselves,  the  more  "political" 
we  can  say  the  allocations  are.    Both  that  same  direction 
and  a  cut-off  dimension  can  be  derived  from  the  philosophy 
of  Herbert  Marcuse.^^   Marcuse  holds  that  the  most  valuable 
concept  is  not  one  which  attempts  to  be  identical  with  what 
we  are  describing,  but  one  which  goes  outside  our  observa- 
tions and  thus  establishes  a  tension  between  the  observed 
and  the  "real"  or  "objective"  referent.   This  m.ode  of  com- 
parison would  seem  similar  to  some  of  what  are  knovm  as 
"classical"  theories.   It  views  concepts  not  as  an  un- 
reachable ideal,  but  as  the  potential  inherent  in  a  given 
state  of  affairs.   Thus  the  notion  of  potential  rejected  in 
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Galtung;'s  definition  of  violence  is  reintroduced  in  relation 
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to  the  political  system.  ^   The  political  significance  of 
violence  is  directly  related  to  the  choice  of  an  objective 
referent.   The  most  appropriate  referent  in  terms  of  poten- 
tial to  be  used  in  connection  v;ith  American  democracy  v;ould 
seem  to  be  a  product  of  its  own  myth:   equal  protection  under 
the  lav;,  and,  in  an  area  of  diversified  institutional  re- 
sponsibility, equality  or  even  its  perverted  form  of 
"equality  of  opportunity . "°3   Violence  in  America  is  politi- 
cal inasmuch  and  insofar  as  it  is  unequally,  in  the  sense  of 
nonrandomly,  distributed  among  social  class  stratifications 
representing  potential  political  power. 

Politica],  violence  can  be  more  usefully  conceptualized, 
not  by  attaching  the  political  label  only  to  acts  of  a  par- 
ticular nature,  but  by  understanding  the  political  to  refer 
to  a  distributional  dimension  of  violence.   Particular  acts 
of  violence  may  have  particular  political  significance 
beyond  their  distribution,  and  should  be  separately  cate- 
gorized and  studied.   Yet  violence  is  much  more  political 
than  could  ever  be  recognized  through  the  study  of  riots  or 
assassinations.   Such  conceptualizations  are  far  too  exclu- 
sive to  delineate  the  underlying  relationship  between  the 
political  system,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  and 
violence.   Some  of  the  dimensions  of  that  relationship  will 
be  analyzed  below. 
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Hov;  the  Political  System  Allocates  Violence" ^ 

There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  ways  that  the  political 
system  distributes  violence.   Before  examining  them,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  political  system  distributes  concepts  of 
what  violence  is  as  v;ell  as  distributing  an  action.   Laws 
define  most  actions  of  overt  personal  violence,  and  we  are 
all  socialized  into  thinking  of  violence  solely  in  physical 
terms.   Violence  is  m-iur'der,  assault,  battery,  rape,  or 
robbery.   If  an  action  is  not  physical  and  not  illegal,  we 
tend  to  disccunt  it  as  violence.   Because  of  the  confines  of 
state  definitions  of  violence,  actions  which  may  be  violence 
as  disorientation  have  nowhere  to  be  reported.   A  person  who 
has  had  intense,  mental  anguish  thrust  upon  him.  in  a  blamable 
way  is  stymied  in  any  attempts  for  criminal  justice  because 
of  state  nonrecognition  of  the  action  causing  his  disorien- 
tation.  Consequently,  there  are  no  records  on  non  state- 
defined  violence.   Circularly,  the  lack  of  records  or  evidence 
of  legal  violence  reinforces  the  state  or  legal  definitions 
of  the  same . 

However,  recognizing  that  there  are  no  official  records 
on  legal  violence  and  that  absence  of  such  records  dulls  oior 
sensitivity  and  ability  to  perceive  violence  as  disorienta- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  proceed  with  the  role-  of  the  poli- 
tical system  in  actual  allocations.   Those  allocations  may 
be  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  result  of  decisions  or  non- 
decisions.   Direct  governmental  allocations  of  violence  are 
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usually  manifest  in  the  form  of  systemic,  violence,  ironically 
considered  a  subtle  form  of  violence.   We  will  suggest,  and 
develop  the  suggestion  in  the  next  chapter,  that  an  innocent 
person's  being  arrested  and  detained  for  a  sei'lous  illegal 
action  is  violence.   As  in  the  case  of  most  systemic  violence, 
some  level  of  innocent  arrests  is  inherent  in  all  conceivable 
social  organization,  yet  secondary  law  regulating  the  beha- 
vior of  public  officials  effects  the  level  and  distribution 
of  systemic  violence  manifestations.  -^   A  clear  example  is 
the  Miranda  decision  which,  by  assuring  that  the  suspect  is 
informed  of  specific  rights,  reduced  the  incidence  of  false 
confessions.   Also,  by  including  the  offer  of  legal  counsel 
to  Indigents,  Miranda  attempted  to  shift  some  of  the  false 
arrest  violence  away  from  its  strong  indigent  bias.   A  con- 
trasting example  involves  direct  allocation  of  violence 
through  nondecision. 

In  1965  the  claim  by  the  FBI  that  it  had  no  authority  to 
protect  civil  rights  demonstrators  in  the  South,  in  spite  of 
legal  arguments  to  the  contrary,  resulted  in  considerable 
violence  to  protestors,  both  through  local  law  enforcement 
actions  and  Inactions.   Violence  was  allocated  to  persons 
whose  socio-political  position  was  so  lov7  that  they  could  not 
claim  their  first  amendment  rights  of  speech.     Systemic 
violence  as  a  system  allocation  has  many  manifestations. 
Laws  permitting  home  eviction,  refusal  of  hospital  admis- 
sion, or  job  dismissal  might  well  structure  actions  into 
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this  category  as  well  as  regulations  prohibiting  a  fire 
department  from  extinguishing  a  home  fire  one  block  outside 
the  city  limits.   In  one  sense,  all  violence  allocations  may 
be  viewed  as  direct  since  the  entire  market  econom.y  operates 
in  a  framework  provided  by  the  lav;. 

However,  as  seen  through  socialized  eyes,  the  political 
system,  allocates  most  violence  indirectly,  as  a  consequence 
of  other  allocations.   The  combined  total  of  other  distribu- 
tions such  as  education,  job  opportunities,  taxation  poli- 
cies, welfare  and  unemployment  compensations  acts  to  deter- 
mine where  in  society  disorienting  actions  v;ill  occur  m.ost 
often.   In  a  very  real  sense,  allocating  positive  values  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deny  their  benefits  to  particular  social 
categories  of  persons,  leaves  those  persons  no  other  choice 
but  to  relate  to  their  peers  and  the  outside  through  the  use 
of  the  few  values  which  they  have,  most  of  which  are  nega- 
tive.  Violence  becomes  a  more  probable  form  of  interaction 
because  of  the  absence  of  alternatives .°' 

Nowhere  is  the  indirect  allocation  of  violence  more  evi- 
dent than  in  somie  subcultures.  In  those  groups  which  have 
suffered  from  the  systematic  denial  of  positive  allocations 
over  long  periods  of  time,  individual  values  growing  out  of 
the  use  of  violence  become  transform.ed  through  differential 
association  into  subsocietal  norm.s.°°  Violence  becomes  the 
expected  and  required  behavior  in  a  number  of  situations. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  formal  sanctions  or  enforcement 
agencies  exist  assuring  the  use  of  violence,  it  becomes 
prevalent  throughout  the  subculture.  "   Even  if  the  denial 
of  positive  values  to  the  subcultures  could  be  Instantly 

reversed,  the  high  incidence  of  violence  would  not  imme- 

70 
diately  recede.'    Over  long  periods  of  time  the  norms,  in- 
cluding the  propensity  to  violence,  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  socialization  process.   "...Children  inherit  a  sub- 
culture of  violence  where  physically  aggressive  responses 
are  either  expected  or  required  by  all  members  sharing  not 
only  the  tenement's  plumbing  but  also  its  system  of 
values . " ' 

The  argument  assessing  blame  for  subcultural  violence 
upon  the  political  system  must  penetrate  as  deeply  as  do  the 
roots  of  the  subculture.   Insofar  as  there  is  a  subculture  of 
vlolence'2  whose  maintenance  has  achieved  some  independence 
from  positive  allocations  of  jobs,  education,  and  the  like, 
system  blame  must  be  directed  deeper  than  those  contemporary 
positive  allocations.   It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the 
distribution  of  povrer  in  society  is  more  than  a  social 
stratification —  it  is  a  determinant  of  not  just  specific 
distributions  but  of  the  entire  pattern  of  allocations.   In 
short,  the  political  system  is  in  itself  a  de.terminant  of 
both  social  class  and  subculture  development.'-^ 

Summary 

Because  of  the  stability  of  the  United  States  political 
system,  political  violence  is  best  understood  as  an  allocation 
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rather  than  as  a  bargaining  technique.   Most  United  States 
violence  does  not  have  any  significant  bargaining  effect, 
prosystem  or  antisystem,  nor  is  any  such  effect  intended. 
Rebellion  through  violence  is  for  the  most  part  ineffective, 
and  repression  is  superfluous.   Violence  involvement  is 
a  negative  experience  which  is  allocated  to  noninfluentials 
primarily  in  the  effort  of  the  influentials  to  avoid  violence 
themselves.   The  politically  powerless  are  often  involved  in 
violence  because  they  are  politically  powerless.   They  are 
kept  politically  powerless  only  marginally  through  their 
violence  involvement. 

Violence  allocations  are  partially  direct  and  partially 
the  indirect  result  of  the  denial  of  other  positive  value 
distributions.   Violence-prone  classes  or  subcultures  are 
themselves  at  one  and  the  same  time  products  of  the  alloca- 
tive  process  and  reflections  of  the  power  realities  expressed 
through  the  political  system.   Allocations  of  violence  follow 
the  pattern  of  other  negative  allocations.   As  the  opposite 
of  a  scarce  value,  violence  would  automatically  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  nonequitable  way,  yef  as  a  political  alloca- 
tion, we  would  expect  its  distribution  to  follow  a  pattern 
of  other  negative  values  to  the  politically  powerless. 
Violence  is  political  insofar  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  nonran- 
domly  distributed  among  social  class  stratifications  which 
themselves  represent  a  continuum  of  political  power  potential 
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or  pov;erlessness .   Violence  is  political  insofar  and  inasmucn 
as  that  action  is  directly  or  indirectly  allocated  heaviest 
upon  the  most  politically  powerless  stratifications. 
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stratification  see  Parkin,  pp.  hk-hG.       This  position,  held 

by  sociologists  like  Dahrendorf,  moves  out  of  the  mainstream 

of  Weo-Marxism  by  treating  the  political  system  as  somewhat 

of  an  independent  variable. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  OPERATIONALIZATION  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE 

As  Pretheory 

In  19d^  Harry  Eckstein  called  for  a  pretheory  to 
develop  descriptive  categories  for  the  essential  features 
of  internal  wars  so  that  structural  concepts  or  classes 
could  be  developed,  making  the  comparison  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  internal  war  possible.   He  recognized  that  these 
categories  and  concepts  might  be  only  temporary  in  terms  of 
their  usefulness,  but  still  felt  the  undertaking  necessary 
for  the  progression  of  our  understanding.-'- 

"Pretheory"  as  it  has  evolved  has  come  to  represent  a 
new  conceptual  ordering  of  a  given  phenomenon  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  new  insights  not  available  to  academicians 
utilizing  older  frameworks.   For  the  most  part,  it  is  not 
"theory"  in  the  contemporary  sense;  it  does  not  have  as  its 
primary  objective  the  empirical  verification  of  a  suggested 
relationship.   Put  colloquially,  it  is  a  trying  out  of  new- 
concepts  to  get  their  feel  to  see  how  they  fit  into  a  given 
body  of  knowledge.   The  motivation  in  attaching  the  label 
"pretheory"  is  the  premonition  that  future  development  in 
your  concept  area  will  make  your  own  work  seem  crude  and 
unsophisticated.   However,  if  one's  own  work  has  the 
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potential  of  providing  the  stepping-stones  to  more  sophisti- 
cated studies,  the  label  of  "pretheory"  would  seem  justified 
as  far  more  than  an  excuse.^ 

The  operationalization  attempted  here  is  not  aimed 
primarily  at  "proving"  how  violence  is  political.   That 
relationship  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  conceptualization  as 
a  part  of  an  empirical  test.   As  in  the  development  of  any 
pretheory,  the  operationalization  is  a  part  of  trying  out 
new  concepts,  of  demonstrating  their  relationship  to  more 
traditional  conceptualizations.   The  new  conceptualization 
must  recommend  its  own  viability  on  an  empirical  as  well  as 
a  theoretical  level.   Vast  differences  in  the  manifestations 
of  the  concept,  should  they  occur,  would  seem  to  set  definite 
limitations  upon  the  nev/  conceptualization.   On  the  other 
hand,  the  commonality  of  the  manifestations  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  relative  worthlessness  in  the  present  study  of 
many  distinctions  required  by  traditional  analysis. 

Nature  of  the  Data 
As  should  go  without  saying,  the  object  of  interest 
determines  the  type  of  data  to  be  gathered.   This  study 
posits  that  the  political  nature  of  violence  lies  in  its 
distribution.   That  distribution  is  conceived  In  terms  of 
"class,"  loosely  defined  by  demographic  and  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  individuals.   Since  interest  was  centered 
upon  the  class  of  those  persons  involved  in  violence,  data 
was  desired  for  those  persons,  alone.   A  grounds  for 
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comparison  to  class  distribution  in  society  v:as  found  in 
aggregate  data  from  the  United  States  Census.  The    range 
of  demographic  and  socio-economic  information  obtainable  on 
violence-involved  persons  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the 
source  where  the  data  is  procured.   This  limitation  applies 
not  only  to  the  type  of  information  available,   but  the 
form  of  that  information;  this  study  had  to  rely  almost  en- 
tirely upon  nominal,  or  at  best,  ordinal  data. 

In  the  cases  chosen  as  examples  of  violence,  the  available 
Information  most  relevant  to  developing  the  conceptualization 
of  political  violence  was  age,  race,  and  occupational  status. 
These  variables  were  seen  as  relevant  first,  because  they 
delineate  as  closely  as  possible  a  class  structure  in  United 
States'  society.   By  class  structure,  I  am  referring  to  loose 
socio-economic,  demographic  categories,  not  necessarily  in- 
clusive of  awareness  or  consciousness.   Class  as  such  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  nonrandom  distribution  of  violence 
in  society  and  thus  support  the  conceptual  framework  on  one 
level. 

However,  the  framework  also  attempts  to  identify  the 
Individuals  it  states  will  receive  the  heaviest  allocations 
of  violence  as  "politically  powerless."   Thus,  not  only  are 
the  socio-economic  variables  mentioned  above  taken  as  loosely 
defining  a  class  structure,  they  are  also  presented  as  de- 
fining a  class  structure  largely  isomorphic  V7ith  a  politi- 
cal power  continuum.   In  the  sense  that  it  considers  socio- 
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economic  class  the  primary  resource  of  community  political 
power,    as  contrasted  to  organization  or  leadership  skills, 
the  sociological  or  perhaps  Neo-Marxist  perspective  of  the 
analysis  becom.es  evident.    Socio-economic  class  is,  however, 
not  equated  with  political  power,  only  its  potential.   With 
the  resources  of  a  given  socio-economdc  position  a  person 

could,  especially  perhaps  if  aided  by  other  resources  which 

h 
followed  from  his  position,  exercise  political  power. 

Without  the  resource  of  a  particular  class  standing,  this 

perspective  views  the  individual  as  politically  powerless, 

both  actually  and  potentially.   Class  is  thus  used  as  an 

Indicator  of  community  political  power. 

Age  as  a  variable  in  such  a  power  continuum  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  no  study  of  community  political  power,  no 
list  of  political  or  economic  elites,  has  ever  suggested 
anything  other  than  an  inverse  relationship  between  age  and 
political  power,  at  least  until  the  middle  age  categories. 
The  ages  coded  were  dichotomized  in  the  analysis  into  the 
politically  powerless,  age  thirty  and  below,  and  the  po- 
tentially politically  powerful,  above  thirty. 

Within  the  United  States  and  the  South  particularly, 
Matthews  and  Prothro  notwithstanding,  I  suggest  race  is 
still  an  appropriate  indicator  of  political  power.   In 
keeping  with  the  data  sources,  race  was  also  dichotomized — 
Negro  or  black  was  equated  v;ith  political  powerlessness, 
Caucasian  or  white  v;ith  potential  power. 
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Socio-economic  status  as  reflected  In  the  nature  of  an 
Individual's  occupation  was  also  taken  as  an  appropriate 
indicator  of  political  pov/er.^   The  occupational  information 
was  divided  into  tv/o  parts.   The  first  v;as  that  of  the  speci- 
fic job  performed,  dichotomized  Into  a  white  collar/blue 
collar  classification.   A  blue-collar  occupation  was  viewed 
as  an  indication  of  political  powerlessness ,  white  collar, 
potential  political  power.   The  second  part  was  drawn  from 
the  m.ore  general  employment  status  of  the  individual.   If  the 
individual  was  unemployed,  or  if  he  described  the  nature  of 
his  work  in  such  general  terms  that  "occupation"  was  recorded 
as  laborer,  that  individual  xvas  also  considered  politically 
powerless  on  socio-economic  grounds.   The  presence  of  either 
.of  these  conditions,  unemployment  or  laborer  classification, 
was  also  felt  to  reveal  another  more  psychological  state, 
best  described  as  functional  alienation.    Such  alienation 
suggests  a  psychological  as  well  as  objective  removal  of  the 
individual  from  the  power  structure  of  the  community. 

For  most  empirical  tests,  these  four  variables,  age, 
race,  occupation,  and  employment  status,  were  combined  into 
one  ordinal  scale.   At  one  level,  this  scale  simply  represents 
a  technique  of  collapsing  the  socio-economic,  demographic 
class  data  Into  a  more  manageable  form.   At  the  other  level, 
this  scale  m.ust  be  taken  as  an  ordinal  continuum  of  political 
power  within  a  class  context.   The  scale  was  created  by 
awarding  a  point  to  an  individual  for  each  indicator- 
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characteristic  of  political  powerlessnoGS  he  possessed. 
Was  the  individual  thirty  years  of  age  or  younger,  racially 
black,  in  a  blue-collar  occupation,  or  functionally  alienated 
(unemployed  or  laborer)?   Thus  each  individual  involved  in 
violence  has  a  number  from  0  to  4  indicating  his  position  on 
the  political  power/class  scale.   The  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  scale  is  reviewed  and  elaborated  prior  to  its 
use  in  Chapter  V.       . 

Geographical  Area  and  the  Sample 
It  is  suggested  here  that  the  mlsconceptuallzation  of 
political  violence  has  been  in  large  the  result  of  overcon- 
centration  of  academic  attention  upon  big  city  riots.'   It 
is  the  present  contention  that  such  concentration  moves  us 
toward  an  understanding  of  an  "a-typical"  manifestation  of 
violence,  however  Important  in  its  ovm  right.   To  free  my- 
self from  such  dangers  and  to  start  anew  with  a  situation  I 
could,  in  a  phenomenological  sense,  consider  more  "typical," 
I  decided  to  shun  secondary  analysis  of  nationally  collected 
data-sets,  even  though  that  data  might  be  more  "complete"  in 
terms  of  information  than  any  I  could  produce.   I  limited  my 
study  to  an  analysis  of  the  class  characteristics  of  persons 
involved  in  violence  within  the  city  of  Gainesville,  Florida, 
a  city  with  a  population  of  64,089  in  1970. 

As  will  be  explained  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter, 
most  of  my  data  consisted  of  rav;  police  reports  and  arrest 
records.   As  I  had  little  conception  of  how  m^any  levels  with 
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which  I  would  want  to  vrork,  and  little  notion  of  how  nany  of 
each  type  of  incident  v:ere  on  file,  neither  systematic  nor 
random  sampling  seemed  appropriate.   Therefore,  a  decision 
was  made  to  code  each  relevant  case  encountered.   The  data 
is  a  sample  of  the  violence  in  Gainesville,  but  it  represents 
a  universe  of  the  incidents  selected  as  indicators. 

•  The  Indicators,  As  Drawn  From  Police  Records 
In  the  truest  sense,  political  violence,  as  it  has  been 
presented  here  is  not  a  dispositional  concept  and  therefore 
is  not  qperationallzed  through  indicators  in  the  usual  sense. 
Rather,  incidents  have  been  selected  as  examples  of  politi- 
cal violence.   These  are  incidents  in  which  a  person  v/ould 
experience  violence  as  was  defined  in  Chapter  II.   Because 
of  the  modification  included  in  that  definition,  the  reduc- 
tion of  violence  to  an  experience  involving  perception  was 
necessary  only  phenomenologically  for  the  operationalization. 
If  not  for  the  definition  modification,  a  closer  fit  with  the 
conceptualization  would  necessitate  starting  v;ith  incidents 
and  then  interviewing  to  establish  what  the  person  experienced; 
this  step  would  be  inestimably  time  and  resource  consuming. 
The  incidents  selected,  being  examples  of  violence  from 
which  data  on  involved  persons  is  taken,  are  not  truly  opera- 
tional indicators  though  they  serve  the  same  function  for  our 
quantification .°   Similarly,  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
danger  as  indicators —  that  of  being  mistaken  for  the  whole 
phenomenon  being  investigated. 
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General'  Incident  Reports 

The  first  example  of  violence  selected  was  the  reports 
of  persons  who  had  been  the  victims  of  harm  inflicted  by 
another  person  and  reported  to  the  police.   Whereas  for  an 
incident  to  be  so  reported,  the  victim  would  have  to  desire 
to  report  it  and/or  the  police  be  notified  and  feel  that  the 
act  was  illegal.   While  not  all  violence  or  even  all  violent 
crime  is  reported,  the  structure  of  nonreporting  can  and  v;ill 
be  introduced.   Furthermore,  in  this  context,  the  inclusive- 
ness  of  victimizations  in  police  records  must  be  strongly 
defended  in  some  areas.   If  resulting  physical  harm  was 
serious  enough  to  require  hospital  treatment,  the  duty  nurse 
would  call  in  the  police  as  required  by  lav;.   Also,  using 
victims  from  police  reports  results  in  a  sample  of  mental  as 
well  as  physical  harm.   Crimes  such  as  robberies  and  ra.pe 
are  examples  of  "violence"  incidents  yet  no  physical  harm  may 
result;  on  the  other  hand,  physical  harm  is  covered  by  re- 
ports of  homicide,  aggravated  and  simple  assault.   While  the 
severity  of  mental  anguish  in  violence  is  incalculable  in 
police  reports,  the  severity  of  the  physical  harm  can  be 
estimated  by  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  victim 
received  medical  treatment  and,  if  so,  whether  or  not  he 
or  she  was  admitted  to  a  hospital. 

Arrest  Records 

The  second  type  of  incident  used  in  the  operationaliza- 
tion  was  recorded  on  arrest  cards  in  the  police  department — 
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arrests  made  for  the  same  type  of  incident  reported  by  vic- 
tims.    In  addition  to  homicide,  assault,  robbery,  and 
rape,  the  follovring  arrest  categories  were  included:   disor- 
derly conduct  when  it  involved  physical  contact,  resisting 
arrest  v;ith  violence,  and  reckless  display  of  a  firearm. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  outside  the  violence  con- 
ceptualization, incidents  were  also  recorded  which  involved 
the  destruction  of  property.   "Property  violence"  v.'as  opera- 
tionalized  through  charges  of  vandalism,  destruction  of 
private  property,  and  destruction  of  public  property.   Such 
operationalization  was  made  to  enable  distribution  compari- 
sons with  violence  as  conceptualized. 

Within  the  incidents  selected,  a  determination  was  made 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  event  could  be  considered  "political" 
in  the  context  of  any  of  the  common  ways  of  defining  violence 
as  political  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter.   Such 
"political"  violence  was,  like  "property  violence,"  coded 
for  comparison  purposes  only,  being  outside  the  conceptual 
framework.   Based  on  the  criteria  of  ten  or  more  persons  in- 
volved, any  political  objectives  of  the  incident,  and  who 
the  violence  was  directed  against,  "political"  violence  in- 
cluded resisting  arrest  with  violence  or  other  physical  con- 
frontations with  the  police,  fighting  during  racial  dis- 
turbances or  integration-related  property  destruction,  and 
interference  with  nonpolice  city  employees.   Even  collapsing 
these  criteria  of  "political"  violence  into  one  category  re- 
sulted in  statistically  few  occurrences  of  such  incidents. 
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It  is  true,  however,  that  the  "involving  political  people" 
side  of  the  category  could  not  be  adequately  covered:   that 
classification  revolved  around  the  involvement  of  policemen 
in  violence.   The  only  other  possible  available  indicator  of 
a  politically  influential  person  in  this  direct  sense  was  a 
white-collar  occupation —  hardly  a  foolproof  indication. 
The  direct  involvement  of  policemen  in  violence  usually  lay 
somewhere  in  between  the  idea  of  political  objectives  and 
involvement  of  political  persons,  as  for  example  in  a  hig]ri 
school  race  riot. 

In  any  event,  classification  of  incidents  as  "property 
violence"  or  as  "political"  violence  was  only  undertaken  so 
that  comparisons  could  be  m^de.   "Property  violence"  is  not 
conceptualized  as  violence  in  this  study.   The  "political" 
violence  classification  depended  primarily  upon  what  objects 
were  destroyed  or  who  was  harmed  with  v;hat  objective.   In  the 
first  case,  the  incident  is  again  not  considered  violence 
within  the  conceptualization;  in  the  latter,  it  is  violence 
since  it  resulted  in  injury:   who  was  injured  or  for  what 
reason  is  immaterial. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  victim  data,  the  police  arrest 
data  has  some  strong  points  as  a  source  of  quantifiable  in- 
formation.  Within  its  legal  context,  it  is  inclusive  of 
both  physical  and  mental  violence,  and  it  is  inclusive  of 
both  intentional  and  nonintentional  violence,  the  latter 
Illustrated  by  the  case  of  negligent  manslaughter. 
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The  third  type  of  violence  examined  was  what  v;as  here 
classified  as  systemic  violence,  the  violence  of  institu- 
tional or  structural  organization.   The  indicators  selected 
were  twofold:   card  arrests  and  arrests  without  convictions. 
Both  originate  in  police  arrest  records.   Card  arrests  are 
arrests  for  v/hich  it  soon  becomes  apparent  to  the  police 
that  there  are  insufficient  grounds  for  holding  a  suspect, 
so  he  is  released.   The  arrest  is  processed  no  further ]  it 
remains  confined,  and  available,  on  the  arrest  card  only. 
In  the  past,  the  technique  was  used  as  a  rather  intimidating 
way  of  bringing  persons  to  the  police  station  for  questioning. 
The  second  indicator,  arrest  without  conviction,  is  more  ob- 
vious.  The  assumption  is  that  the  legal  process  is  working 
properly,  separating  the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  perhaps 
a  large  assumption.   If  such  an  assumption  is  made,  however, 
it  becomes  evident  that  an  arrest  without  conviction  is 
another  indicator  of  an  arrest  made  without  sufficient 
justification.   In  either  case,  such  an  arrest  would  involve 
being  arrested,  escorted  to,  and  detained  at  the  police 
station.   If  we  assume,  in  addition,  that  a  lack  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  is  an  indication  of  innocence,  then,  es- 
pecially concerning  a  serious  crime,  such  an  action  v;ould 
indeed  be  a  disorienting,  existential  experience —  an  example 
of  nonphysical  violence  brought  about  by  the  institutions 
of  society,  a  public  institution  in  this  case. 
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As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  viewing  the  impact  of 
this  study  in  terms  of  whose  values  are  distributed  rather 
than  what  the  distribution  is  leads  to  unnecessary  complexity 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  or  intent  of  the  study  to  resolve. 
The  use  of  police  data  in  the  context  of  whose  values  are 
distributed  raises  a  third  position,  an  alternative  to  the 
elite/consensus  dichotomy  discussed  earlier.   Are  the  values 
those  of  the  police  themselves,  a  separate  subcultural  system 
distinct  frora  either  the  elites  or  the  masses?   The  writings 
of  scholars  of  varying  ideological  persuasions  on  the  subject 
of  police  behavior  strongly  suggest  this  position.   James  Q. 
Wilson  states  the  "...deliberate  community  choices  rarely 
have  more  than  a  limited  effect  on  police  behavior...,"  that 
most  police  policies  are  determined  by  the  police  themselves, 
and  that  police  work  is  a  craft  learned  by  apprenticeship 
and  guided  almost  exclusively  through  colleague  approval  or 
disapproval.il  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.  identifies  the  notion 
of  a  "police  culture"  as  the  best  explanation  of  police  use 
of  force. 12   Similarly,  Arthur  I.  Waskow  sees  the  police  as 
having  gained  autonomy  outside  of  democratic  control  through 
"professionalization"  and  quasi-unlonization.l3   in  the 
light  of  these  descriptions,  it  becomes  imperative  to  examine 
the  potential  impact  of  the  notion  of  a  police  subculture 
upon  the  police  data  gathered  as  indicators  of  violence 
within  the  context  of  an  elite-favoring  distribution  system. 
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In  the  case  of  the  victim  and  violent  crime  arrest  data 
utilized  in  this  study,  the  influence  of  such  a  subculture 
would  be  minimal.   In  the  first  instance,  the  police  v.-ere 
primarily  a  recording  agency,  hearing  and  transcribing  com- 
plaints of  citizens.   Even  nonreporting  is  usually  a  deeper 
subcultural  pattern  than  the  result  of  immediate  police 
behavior.   In  violent  crime  arrests,  there  is  m.ore  leeway 
for  the  intrusion  of  police  values,  yet  even  here  a  large 
proportion  of  police  actions  are  upheld  by  another  societal 
institution,  either  the  legal  prosecution  or  the  courts  or 
both,  which  do  not  operate  within  any  police  norm  subsystem. 
The  leeway  for  police  value  intrusion  is  prevalent  only  in 
the  case  cf   systemic  violence  operationalized  through  the 
arrest  of  persons  not  collaborated  by  any  other  societal  in- 
stitution.  In  card  arrests,  the  police  themselves  recog- 
nize the  inappropriateness  of  their  action  (from  a  legal 
standpoint),  and  do  not  even  submit  the  case  for  "confirmation" 
by  a  judge  or  prosecutor.   In  the  case  of  nonconvictions,  the 
police  action  is  deemed  inappropriate  by  the  prosecutor  in 
a  refusal  to  prosecute  the  individual  (nolle  prosequi),-'-' 
or  a  judge  who  dismisses  the  charges  or  finds  the  individual 
not  guilty  (the  latter  action  being  occasionally  perform.ed  by 
a  jury  also).   In  short,  in  analyzing  the  possible  impact  of 
a  police  subculture  influence  conflicting  with  the  frameivork 
of  analysis,  attention  can  be  confined  to  the  data  on  systemic 
violence . 
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Within  this  context,  the  best  answer  to  the  assertion 
that  the  indicators  of  systemic  violence  only  measure  a 
dimension  of  police  subculture  lies  within  the  data  itself. 
The  empirical  analysis  of  the  following  chapter  demonstrates 
that  police  systemic  violence  distributions  are  indistin- 
guishable from  other  violence  distributions  operationallzed 
within  the  elitist  framework.   That  two  separate  indicators 
of  systemic  violence  fail  to  indicate  an  independent  police 
subculture  is  strong  evidence  that  with  regard  to  the  data 
collected,  there  is  no  Independenx;  police-value  dim.ension. 

In  general.  Insofar  as  the  framework  is  forced  into 
the  questions  of  whose  values  are  reflected  in  decision- 
making, it  sees  the  police  department,  like  society  at 
large,  as  somewhat  imperfectly  reflecting  values  which  bene- 
fit the  elite —  rather  than  enforcing  a  set  of  values 
uniquely  their  own.   l^/hat  the  police  do  is  not  all  that  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  paid  to  do  and  what  is  expected  of 
them.  "^   Although  surely  police  actions  during  the  emotional 
stress  of  arrest  and  interrogation  go  beyond  specific  elite 
approval,  the  class  prejudice  allowing  these  emotions  to  be 
vented  is  a  reflection  of  existing  socio-economic  realities. 
To  concentrate  on  the  imperfection  is  to  ignore  the  reflec- 
tion dimension.   To  understand  political  violence  as  police 
violence  is  equivalent  to  seeing  political  violence  as  riots; 
both  exist,  but  in  a  larger  context. 
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Beyond  the  issue  of  v;ho  benefits  from  the  violence 
distributions,  the  conceptual  framework  does  not  dis- 
tinguish as  to  the  path  that  cues  actually  take  or  who  the 

police  take  their  cues  from  in  case  of  a  divergence  in  elite/ 
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societal  cues.     Insofar  as  the  distribution  of  the  police- 
influenced  violence  operationalizations  is  found  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  other  operationalizations ,  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  values  is  not  directly  raised.   If  it  is 
implicit  in  the  framework  that  the  elites  dominate,  then  one 
more  qualifa.cation  needs  to  be  m.ade.   The  indicator  of  sys- 
temic violence  is  intended  as  something  more  subtle  than 
overt,  elite-police  repression.   If  such  violence  is  to  be 
considered  repression  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is 
mediated/accomplished  through  institutional  organization 
within  a  context  of  legality. 

Interview  Data 

As  a  supplement  to  this  study,  an  attempt  was  m.ade  to 
relate  the  distribution  of  violence  in  society  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fear  of  violence.  .  What  has  made  violence 
more  important  to  political  scientists  over  the  last  decade? 
Has  it  been  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  violence  or  a 
change  in  the  fear  of  violence?   For  this  evaluation,  inter- 
views were  given  to  a  systematically-selected  sample  of 
Gainesville  residents.   Hov/ever,  due  to  problems  encountered 
in  the  administration  of  the  interview  in  the  black  community, 
the  results  are  only  suggestive  and  are  reported  primarily 
in  Appendix  D. 
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Weighting  of  Selected  Indicators 
It  has  been  argued  that  previous  studies  of  violence 
have  been  misleading  since  they  dealt  with  specific  indica- 
tors within  a  fragmented  concept  of  violence.   In  large  part 
due  to  conceptual  limitations  of  my  own,  I  have  selected 
examples  of  similar  specific  types  of  violence  in  an  attempt 
to  combine  them  into  a  new  conceptualization.   How  does 
this  combination  take  place?   Hov/  much  importance  should  each 
factor  have?   The  argument  that  the  riot  perspective  of  vio- 
lence was  misleading  was  based  on  the  fact  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  those  persons  experiencing  violence  ever  had 
any  contact  with  a  riot. 

The  answer  in  combining  incidents  of  violence  in  this 
case  would  not  seem  to  lie  in  weighting.   Since  my  study 
using  police  records  is  based  on  a  "universe"  and  not  a 
"sample,"  except  insofar  as  all  violence  manifestations  in 
Gainesville  are  concerned,  it  is  expedient  to  let  each  type 
of  violence  determine  its  ovm  contribution  to  the  concept  by 
the  number  of  experiences  it  contributes.   This  "natural" 
weighting  is  a  matter  of  choice,  not  default.   It  necessi- 
tates the  evaluation  of  each  violent  experience  as  equal  in 
importance  regardless  of  the  severity  of  any  harm  produced. 
This  evaluation  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  at  the  level  of 
pretheory,  rather  than  attempting  to  say  some  experiences 
are  m.ore  violent  than  others. 18   The  selection  of  incidents 
was  based  upon  an  assumption  of  a  violent  experience;  to 
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assuine  that  some  events  are  more  individually  and  socially 
disorienting  other  than  the  number  of  persons  involved  must 
be  left  to  future  studies. 

Omissions  and/or  the  Potential  of  the  Fram.Bv;ork 
As  probes  into  possible  data  sources  for  the  operation- 
alization  of  political  violence  were  made,  because  of  time 
and  red  tape,  the  collection  of  data  became  confined  to  the 
in-itself  overwhelming  job  of  coding  from  police  reports  and 
arrest  Information.   It  is  believed  that  for  the  scope  of 
this  study  such  material  was  adequate,  but  it  would  be  a 
disservice  not  to  suggest  the  potential  for  concept  opera- 
tionalizatlon  in  this  area.   To  begin,  the  cut-back  in  data 
access  did  weaken  the  collection  of  data  examples  in  tv/o 
related  areas. 

There  was  no  data  recorded  on  persons  involved  in  vio- 
lence which  resulted  in  physical  harm,  but  where  there  was 
no  intent  or  negligence  in  a  legal  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  the  harm.   To  use  an  earlier 
example  may  be  helpful.   If  there  were  a  blind  intersection 
v/here  "unavoidable"  automobile  accidents  happened  with  some 

regularity,  it  vfould  be  helpful  to  know  the  demographic, 

19 
socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  persons  being  hurt. 

It  is  possible  that  children  of  a  particular  class  are  m.ore 

subject  to  accidents  around  the  home,  for  another  example. 

None  of  this  violence  could  be  found  in  oolice  records. 
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Secondly,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  sampJ.e  nongovern- 
mental systemic  violence  of  a  basically  nonphysica].  basis. 
The  two  "measures"  of  systemic  violence  were  the  results  of 
a  public  agency,  the  police  department.   Systemic  violence, 
the  violence  of  institutional  arrangements,  is  perhaps  of 
more  or  equal  significance  in  its  nongovernmental  aspects. 

These  weaknesses  in  the  operationalization  are  not 
inherent  in  the  enterprise.   Accidental  violence  where  there 
was  no  legal  violation  can  be  "measured"  with  data  from 
hospital  records;  those  records  are  probably  available  if 
the  researcher  has  the  resources,  time  and  patience  to  out- 
last hospital  administrators.   To  some,  the  additional  in- 
formation might  seem  a  trivial  supplement  at  best.   It  has 
been  suggested  that  no  sense  could  be  made  of  a  tree  limb 
falling  on  a  person  in  a  storm;  from  my  perspective,  however, 
it  would  seem  that  most  "Acts  of  God"  are  reducible  to  acts 
or  "inacts"  of  men.   The  above  example  might  suggest  the 
lack  of  public  tree  cleaning  in  specific  sections  of  to^^m  or 
the  irresponsibility  of  slum  landlords. 

The  lacuna  of  nongovernm.ental  systemic  violence  could 
be  eliminated  with  bank  or  finance  company  evictions  or 
repossessions —  or  with  state  unemployment  compensation  re- 
cords on  job  firings.   The  latter  course  was  pursued  until 
escaping  from  the  bounds  of  red  tape  was  estimated  to  take 
longer  than  the  time  available.   Either  of  these  data  sources 
could  supply  data  on  the  crucial  economic  power  of 
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nongovernmental  Institutions  and  suggest  the  contribution  of 
the  economy  to  systemic  violence. 

Filling  the  gaps  of  nonillegal  accidental  and  nongovern- 
mental systemic  violence  would  help  to  round  out  the  empiri- 
cal meaning  of  violence  and  the  political  nature  of  its 
manifestations  as  presently  conceptualized.   V/hy  are  these 
incidents  considered  violence  instead  of  others?   From  a 
phenomenologlcal  standpoint  these  incidents  appeared  to  have 
a  strong  relationship  with  violence  as  described  in  the  second 
chapter.   There  are  indubitably  other  incidents'  which  could 
be  substituted  or  added.   Such  alternation  would,  of  course, 
have  an  impact  on  the  empirical  analysis;  the  "natural" 
weighting  of  indicators  which  have  been  selected  does  not 
answer  weighting  questions  raised  by  the  very  selection  of 
those  indicators.   At  this  point  in  pretheory,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  the  scope  of  violence  manifestations. 
Selecting  enough  data  sources  to  cover  traditional  concepts 
which  were  being  transcended  seemed  the  most  reasonable  ap- 
proach. 

With  the  strong  inclusion  of  systemic  violence,  the 
operatlonalization  of  political  violence  bears  marked  re- 
semblence  to  the  approach  of  biopolitics  in  the  analysis 
of  mortality  rates. ^°   Certainly  there  is  considerable 
overlap  of  violence  as  here  conceptualized  with  measures  of 
life  expectancy  and  injustice  and  probably  other  societal 
aspects.   As  was  suggested  in  Chapter  II,  the  prime  difference 
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why  political  violence  cannot  be  equated  with  and  "measured" 
by  mortality  rates  is  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  say 
anything  about  violence  as  an  action  apart  from  the  whole  of 
life  itself.   Just  as  the  concepts  of  "noridecisions"  and 
"polj.tical  socialization"  are  both  viable  while  holding  much 
in  common,  so  are  the  distributions  of  "violence"  and  "life 
expectancy"  overlapping  but  distinct. 

Having  set  forth  the  aim,  the  potential,  anci  the 
limitations  of  the  present  cperationalization  of  political 
violence,  the  remainder  of  the  study  v;ill  be  devoted  to 
showing  first,  for  most  purposes,  the  validity  of  the  con- 
ceptualization presented  here  contrasted  with  the  irrelevancy 
or  harm  of  traditional  distinctions  in  contributing  to  an 
understanding  of  political  violence  in  a  community  context. 
Second,  it  will  be  directed  toward  showing  just  what  is  the 
distribution  of  violence  in  Gainesville,  that  our  label  of 
political  violence  be  justified.   Third,  even  though  longi- 
tudinal trends  do  not  measure  potential,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  analyze  any  changes  in  violence  distribution  over 
the  past  decade. 
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T.  B.  Bottomore  (New  York:   McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  I96U), 
pp.  I68-I88  .   See  also  Paul  Goodman,  Growing  Up  Absurd 
(New  York:   Vintage  Books,  I96O),  pp.  17-35.   For  a  linkage 
between  occupation  and  alienation  (and  power),  see  also 
Richard  H.  Hall,  Occupations  and  the  Social  Structure 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:   Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  I969  )  , 
pp.  5^-61,  38O-38I;  Robert  Blauner,  Alienation  and  Freedom 
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Contrast  Bryan  T.  Downes,  "Social  and  Political  Characteris- 
tics of  Riot  Cities:   A  Comparative  Study,"  Social  Science 
Quarterly,  XLIX  (Eecember,  1968),  50i+-520,  and  Seymour 
Spilerman,  "The  Causes  of  Racial  Disturbances:   A  Comparison 
of  Alternate  Explanations,"  American  Sociological  Reviev, 
XXXV,  Wo.  h     (August,  1970),  '^21-6k9. 

For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  dispositional  terms, 
see  Frohock,  pp.  8-9. 

^In  fact,  they  serve  that  function  better  than  most  in- 
dicators used  in  violence  studies.   I  would  argue  that  most 
men,  upon  witnessing  most  instances  of  the  incidents  I 
selected  for  study  could  say,   "That  is  violence."   In  con- 
trast, most  men  observing  others  reading  newspapers  would 
not  say,   "That  is  frustration,  because  it  is  creating  unob- 
tainable expectations."   Or,  hearing  a  Congressman  say  he  has 
no  relatives  in  Congress  say,   "That  is  political  moderniza- 
tion." 

Note  that  in  the  case  of  a  crime  involving  violence 
being  committed  and  cleared  (an  arrest  made)  the  same  year, 
the  incident  would  in  all  probability  be  recorded  at  least 
twice.   No  controls  were  used  to  "correct"  this  multiple 
coding.   If  people  are  the  measure  of  violence,  who  is  to 
say  that  violence  involving  ten  persons  is  not  five  times  as 
important  as  violence  involving  two? 
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Michael  Lipsky  (Chicago:   Aldine  Publishing  Company,  1970), 
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Arthur  I.  Waskow,  "Community  Control  of  the  Police," 
Transaction,  VII,  No.  2  (December,  I969 ) ,  Ti 

It  has  been  suggested  that  nolle  prosequi  cases  ex- 
hibit a  strong  class  or  dominant  culture  bias,  but  this 
author  has  seen  no  such  evidence.   In  Jerome  Skolnick's  book 
covering  the  topic  of  such  dismissals,  such  a  bias  is  never 
mentioned.   See  Jerome  H.  Skolnick,  Justice  Without  Trial: 

Law  Enforcement  in  Democratic Soc  iety  (New  York:   John  Wiley 

&  Sons,  Inc.,  19d6),  pp.  182-203. 
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Inc  ident  (New  York:   Bantam  Books,  1963)  with  Reiss,  pp.  72-76 
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'The  experts  themselves  are  not  certain.   V7ilson,  vho  is 

strong  on  police  culture,  also  talks  of  the  influence  of  the 
political  culture  of  the  community,  and  in  a  more  limited 
and  more  specific  sense  of  the  influence  of  the  "brass," 
Wilson,  pp.  232-233,  280.   Richard  Quinney  sees  the  police  as 
strongly  influenced  "by  conservative  middle  America,  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  the  poor  and  the  affluent,  educated  upper 
classes.   Richard  Quinney,  The  Problem  of  Crime  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1971),  p.  l83. 

-•-^There  is  certainly  ample  precedent  within  the  disci- 
pline for  making  such  an  assumption.   For  example,  in  the 
study  of  mass  political  violence  by  Douglas  Hibbs,  he  assumes 
that  Deuts ch ' s  f ive  indicators  of  social  mobilization  are 
equal  in  value  and  creates  a  simple  additive  index.   Hibbs, 
p.  56 . 

-^There  has  been  some  study  done  on  the  relationship 
between  violence  involvement  and  involvement  in  accidents 
not  usually  considered  violence.   See  Julian  Waller, 
"Accidents  and  Violent  Behavior:   Are  They  Related?"  Crimes 
of  Violence;   A  Staff  Report  Submitted  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence ,  Vol.  13 
(Washington,  D~i  C .  :  iT,    sT  Go'vernment  Printing  Office,  I969), 
pp.  1525-1559. 
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See,  for  example,  Haas,  pp.  257-280. 


CHAPTER  V 
PERSONAL,  PROPERTY,  "POLITICAL"  AS  VIOLENCE  TYPOLOGIES 

In  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  study  we  have  spoken 
of  the  nuTierous  interpretations  and  definitions  of  the  con- 
cept of  violence.   In  the  diversity  of  meanings  some  varia- 
tions must  be  confronted  in  order  to  have  development  in  the 
present  operatlonalization .   Pei'sonal  violence  is  used  in 
this  chapter  as  a  term  to  represent  the  core  of  violence 
conceptualized  as  centering  in  the  individual's  victimiza- 
tion and  social  disorientation,  in  contrast  to  the  terras  of 
"property  violence"  and  "political"  violence  which  are  also 
employed.   The  personal  violence  concept  as  manifest  in 
Gainesville  has  several  possible  internal  variations,  hinging 
about  the  probability  of  physical  Injury  and  its  severity. 
The  empirical  testing  of  the  internal  consistency  of  the 
conceptualization  will  first  center  around  those  suffering 
various  levels  of  physical  injury.  Including  the  objectively- 
justifiable  fear  of  that  injury,  as  in  the  case  of  an  armed 
robbery  victim.   Secondly,  actions  which  dp  not  involve  even 
the  immediate  danger  of  physical  Injury  but  which  produce 
essentially  the  same  social  disorientation  in . the  person  In- 
volved will  be  included.   An  example  of  the  latter  would  be 
the  arrest,  detention,  questioning,  and  possibly  charging 
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of  a  person  v/ith  a  crime  of  which  he  or  she  is  not  guilty. 
The  analysis  of  personal  violence  thus  includes  victims  of 
both  physical  injury  and  various  forms  of  mental  anguish. 

On  a  theoretical  level,  vie  have  argued  that  property 
violence  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  broadened  concept 
of  violence  as  it  does  not  seem  to  represent  the  same  per- 
sonal and,  in  term.s  of  behavioral  disorientation,  social 
experience.   Logically,  individual  acts  of  property  violence 
could  result  in  that  experience,  but  at  the  present  level  of 
investigation  these  cases  could  not  be  isolated  from  property 
destruction  in  general. 

It  has  also  been  argued  theoretically  that  political 
violence  as  defined  by  the  niunber  of  persons  involved,  the 
objectives  of  the  act,  and  the  political  status  of  the  per- 
sons involved  is  not  necessarily  synonomous  with  violence. 
Only  insofar  as  political  violence  is  also  personal  violence 
should  it  be  considered  violence  at  all.   For  example,  the 
bombing  of  a  vacated  ROTO  building  would  be  an  act  of  poli- 
tical violence,  but  not  violence  within  our  conceptualiza- 
tion.  The  exam.ple  is,  more  properly,  of  property  destruc- 
tion.-^ On  the  other  hand,  a  race  riot  or  an  attack  on  a 
policeman  would  be  political  and  would  also  result  in  the 
experience  described  as  violence.   That  action  would  be 
specifically  labelled  violence  in  this  study,  however,  be- 
'cause  of  the  Involvement  of  persons  and  not  because  one  or 
more  of  those  persons  represented  public  authority. 
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Follov;ing  such  limiting  ideas  on  what  makes  actions  political 
would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  many  actions  categorized  as 
relevant  by  the  conceptualization  presented  in  this  study. 

The  above  common  notions  of  property  violence  and  poli- 
tical violence  are  empirically  analyzed  in  this  chapter  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  violence  as  has  been  concep- 
tualized:  specifically  with  the  concept  of  personal  violence. 
Data  overlapping  and  differing  from  violence  as  conceptualized 
was  collected  and  coded  for  these  comparisons.   Support  for 
the  conceptualization  will  depend  upon  the  reconciliation  of 
its  distribution  with  those  distributions  of  the  data  gathered 
for  comparison  and  contrast. 

This  chapter  and  the  chapters  to  follow  attempt  to  draw 
an  empirical  picture  of  the  concept  of  violence  and  political 
violence  analogous,  if  not  isomorphic,  to  its  theoretical 
development.   The  theoretical  development  was  divided  between 
Chapters  II  and  III:   the  conceptualization  of  violence  as  a 
socially  disorienting  action  and  the  conceptualization  of 
political  violence  as  the  unequal  distribution  of  that  violence 
in  society.   The  empirical  analysis  of  this  chapter  concentrates 
on  the  first  part,  the  conceptualization  of  violence. 

At  the  empirical  verification  stage,  this  study,  cen- 
tering around  the  conceptualization  process,  diverges  from 
most  empirical  studies.   The  conceptualization  of  violence 
is  not  simply  being  operatlonalized  to  determine  if  it 
has  a  singular  particular  distribution  which  may  be  called 
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political.   The  relationship  of  distribution  to  theory  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  conceptualization  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
empirical  test.   Therefore,  the  data  sources  will  be  clearly 
and  openly  rearranged  to  fit  the  theory,  perhaps  more  often 
than  the  theory  itself  is  modified.'^   It  will  be  up  to  the 
reader  to  determine  if  the  modifications  destroy  the  meaning 
of  the  conceptualization  of  political  violence  or  demonstrate 
its  viability. 

In  order  to  make  empirical  comparisons,  it  was  first 
necessary  to  build  a  socio-economic,  demographic  class  scale, 
representing  a  continuum  of  political  power.   The  scale  created 
was  ordinal  in  nature  having  five  points  representing  a  com- 
bination of  the  following  variables:   age,  race,  occupation, 
and  functional  alienation.   One  point  was  awarded  by  the 
computer  to  each  individual  for  specific  powerlessness 
determining  characteristics  of  each  variable  he- possessed: 
age,  if  he  was  under  thirty;  race,  if  he  was  black  (nonwhite); 
occupation  level,  if  he  was  blue  collar;  and  functional  al- 
ienation, if  he  specifically  named  his  occupation  as  the 
generalized  "laborer"  or  was  unemployed. 3  Each  case  or  in- 
dividual, then,  could  have  a  scale  value  from  zero  to  four. 
If.  he  were  over  thirty,  white  and  employed  in  a  white- 
collar  occupation,  he  would  receive  a  scale  designation  of 
zero;  if  he  were  thirty  or  younger,  black,  blue  collar,  and 
answered  the  police  question  about  his  occupation  as  "laborer," 
he  would  be  classified  as  a  four;  the  designations  between 
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zero  and  four  refer  to  the  number,  not  the  type,  of  the 
listed  characteristics  possessed.   After  such  a  ranking, 
class  comparisons  of  persons  involved  in  different  kinds 
of  violence  can  be  made.    For  example,  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  victims  of  inflicted  injury  can  be  compared  to 
the  class  of  persons  arrested  but  not  convicted  of  various 
crimes.   Rephrased,  the  distribution  of  these  manifestations 
of  violence  within  society  can  be  compared. 

Personal  Violence 


Applying  this  scale  to  building  an  empirical  picture  of 
violence,  the  first  area  of  developm.ent  v;ill  be  concentrated 
upon  the  core  concept  of  personal  violence.   Should  the 
occurrence  of,  or  severity  of,  injury  provide  distinctions 
within  that  core  concept?   Does  empirical  data  support  the 
theoretical  notion  that  personal  injury  should  also  include 
systemic  violence  where  there  is  not  even  any  immediate  fear 
of  physical  harm?   In  other  words,  what  kind  of  violence  as 
usually  conceived  should  be  considered  violence  at  all  and 
thus  be  potentially  relevant  to  the  conceptualization  of 
political  violence? 

In  making  the  conceptualization  of  political  violence 
more  precise,  it  is  necessary  to  empirically  define  not 
only  the  boundaries,  but  the  area  within  them  as  well.   The 
existential,  socially  disorienting  experience  has  been 
described  as  a  totality,  with  the  residual  impression  of 
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internal  homogenlety  left  intact.   However,  even  within  the 
personal-violence-on-victims  core  of  our  violence  concept 
there  are,  as  has  been  suggested,  distinct a  ens  which  can  be 
made.   We  may  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  existential, 
socially  disorienting  experience  is  similar  in  nature  for 
all  classes,  but  there  is  statistically  a  more  objective 
basis  in  terms  of  severity  of  injury  for  ultim.ate  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  most  politically  powerless  class  configura- 
tion.  Of  those  persons  reporting  crimes  of  violence  against 
themselves,  the  physiological  severity  by  class  is  indicated 
m  the  follov7ing  table.-"^ 

TABLE  1 

SEVERITY   OF    INJURY 

class  01234 

severity 


no  medical 
treatment 


66   142    67    18     3      296 


medical 

treatment,  26    70    91    57     5      249 


no  hosp.  adm. 


hospital 
admission 


10    18    12     3       47 


96    222    176     87     11       592 

The  table  distribution  results  in  a  Chi-square  value  of 
74.597  with  a  critical  value  of  15.51.   Among  violence 
victims  there  are  statistically  significant  class  differences 
in  severity  of  injury. 
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Whereas  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  deci- 
sion to  admit  a  patient  to  a  hospital  is  purely  medical ,  the 
decision  to  receive  medical  attention  at  all  might  be  partial- 
ly influenced  by  a  bias  of  the  investigating  officer  or  a 
bias  of  the  victims  themselves  toward  medical  treatment.   To 
confirm  that  the  reported  Chi-square  significance  was  not 
the  result  of  such  influences,  the  table  was  broken  into 
two  parts  and  reanalyzed  v/ith  the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  two- 
sample  test. 

TABLE  2 
SEVERITY  BREAKDOWN 

class  01234 

severity 


received  medical 
treatment 

30 
.101 

80 
.372 

109 
.740 

69 
.973 

8 

296 

did  not  receive 
medical  treatm.ent 

66 

.223 

142 
.703 

67 

.929 

18 
.990 

3 

296 

'D' 


x2=64.860 


.122      .331.      .189      .017 

critical   value=5.99 


class 

severity 


"D" 


0 


hospital 
admission 

4 
.085 

10 
.298 

18 
.681 

12 
.936 

3 

47 

no  hospital 
admission 

91 
.172 

208 
.565 

152 
.853 

70 
.985 

8 

529 

.087   .267   .172   .049 
x2=i2.308  critical  value=5.99 
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The  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  tv/o-sample  one-tailed  test  is  uti- 
lized here  with  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  the  more 
politically  povjerless  classes  receive  more  severe  injury  than 
the  potentially  politically  pov;erful,  among  those  of  all  class 
"configurations  reporting  violence  inflicted  upon  themselves. 
The  one-tailed  test  requires  a  conversion  of  "Dj "  the 
maximum  difference  in  cumulative  frequency,  to  a  Chi-square 
distribution  through  the  formula  x2=iiD2^1^2__.   in  this  case, 
the  Chi-square  value  exceeds  the  critical  value  and  the  null 
hypothesis  must  be  rejected.   Of  those  persons  subjected  to 
crimes  of  violence,  the  most  severe  injury  is  thrust  upon 
the  politically  powerless  classes. 

Because  the  data  is  structured  into  crime  categories,  it 
is  possible  to  carry  the  severity  analysis  one  step  further 
to  a  control  for  the  type  of  crim.e  designated  by  the  police 
officer  at  the  time  of  arrest.   However,  even  breaking  down 
the  analysis  to  the  level  of  the  two  most  often  reported 
violent  crimes,  simple  and  aggravated  assaults,  does  not 
alter  the  results.   Within  those  reporting  each  crime,  the 
most  severe  injury  is  distributed  heavily  upon  the  politi- 
cally powerless  classes.'   The  position  taken  in  this  study, 
however,  is  that  the  differences  isolated  here  do  not  theore- 
tically necessitate  altering  the  conceptualization.   There  is 
no  available  data  correlating  level  of  disorientation  with 
severity  of  Injury  (although  that  suggestion  is  made  in  a  latei 
chapter).   The  presentation  of  distribution  differences  is 
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made  to  show  the  reader  that  there  are  Internal  empirical 
variations  within  the  conceptualization.   Pursuant  to  the 
comparison  of  those  persons  involved  in  violence  with  those 
who  are  notj  all  physical  injury  levels  are  included  in  the 
core  concept  of  personal  violence. 

Systemic  Violence 
Working  on  the  theoretical  assumption  that  violence  is 
a  class  phenomenon,  it  was  necessary  to  also  support  the 
inclusion  of  nonphysical  violence.   By  nonphysical  violence, 
we  are  referring  to  systemic  violence  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  not  conceived  of  as  inflicting  injury  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  knife  fight.   The  two  indicators  or  examples  used 

o 

here  are  card  arrests  and  arrests  without  convictions.    The 
•personal  violence  on  victims  data  which  has  been  established 
as  the  core  of  the  personal  violence  idea  will  be  used  as 
a  benchmark. ° 

TABLE  3 
SYSTEMIC  VIOLENCE:   CARD  ARRESTS 

class  0     12     3^ 

data  type 


personal  viol 
victims 

ence 

96 
.162 

222 
.537 

ne 

.834 

87 

.981 

11 

592 

card  arrests 

23 

.125 

59 

56 

.750 

38 

.957 

8 

184 

.037   .091   .084   .024 
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Since  victims  are  the  core  or  theoretical  distribution 
it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  one-sample 
test,  in  much  the  same  way  as  Chi-square  is  used  to  measure 
goodness  of  fit.   At  the  .05  significance  level  to  be  ap- 
plied throughout  this  study,  v/ith  a  sample  "n"  of  l84,  the 
critical  value  v;hich  the  maximum  difference  in  cumulative 
percentages,  "D",  must  equal  or  exceed  in  order  for  the  null 
hypothesis  to  be  rejected  is  .10;  the  null  hypothesis  cannot 
be  rejected  since  "D"  was  .091.   Card  arrests  have  the  same 
class  distribution  as  the  core  of  our  developing  concept  of 
violence  manifestations,  that  is,  as  victims  of  personal 
violence . 

To  the  degree  that  the  data  is  viewed  as  the  universe 
and  not  a  sample  at  all,  significance  is  not  simply  statis- 
tical.  All  relevant  police  records  were  examined,  coded, 
and  analyzed.   The  previous  table  with  its  accompanying  test 
treated  the  victim  data  as  a  theoretical  distribution  which 
we  are  hypothesizing  applies  to  all  violence  manifestations 
and  the  card  arrests  as  a  sample  of  other  manifestations. 
However,  to  the  degree  that  this  data  collection  is  projected 
as  a  sampling  of  violence  in  Gainesville  or  a'  sampling  of 
specific  manifestations  of  violence  in  medium-sized  cities, 
then  "victims"  as  well  as  "card  arrests"  becom.es  a  sample. 
The  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  two-sample  test  then  becomes  more  appro- 
priate.  This  statistic  utilizes  the  same  data  but  arrives  at 
a  slightly  larger  critical  value  of  .114,  and,  again,  the  null 
hypothesis  cannot  be  rejected.   With  some  sensitivity  toward 
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committing  a    "type    II"    error  and  accepting   the   null  hypothesis 
when   it   may  be    false, -'-^   we   have   no   choice   but    to   accept   the 
empirical   evidence    that    in   terms    of   class   distribution   there 
is   no    significant   difference   between   personal    violence   and 
systemic    violence    in   the    sense    of  card   arrests.      The   empiri- 
cal  grouping   reinforces    the   usefulness    of   the    theoretical 
framework,    combining  many   traditionally-conceived   forms    of 
violence.      In    future   chapters    the    distinction  betv.'een   the 
two  manifestations    of   violence    will  not   be    made    except    for 
special   purposes.      However,    for   the   purpose    of  making   inclu- 
sions   or  exclusions  more   parallel,    comparisons    in   the   remainder 
of  this    chapter  ^vill   rely   on   the    personal   violence    victim 
core . 

The    other   sample    of   systemic    violence   v/as    those    persons 
who   were   arrested  by   the   police,    but   their   cases   were   not 
prosecuted  by   the   prosecutor,    or   their   cases    were   thrown 
out    or  resulted   in  a  not    guilty   verdict    in   a   court   of   law. 
This    sample    of   systemic    violence   did  not    show  the    same   class 
distribution  as   personal   and   card  arrest    violence   as   Table   4 
demonstrates. 

TABLE   4 
ARRESTS   WITHOUT   CONVICTIONS 

class  0  12  3  4 

data  type 


personal  violence 
victims 

96 
.162 

222 
.537 

176 
.834 

87 
.981' 

11 

592 

arrests  without 
convictions 

36 

.110 

201 
.722 

51 
.877 

33 
.978 

7 

328 

tin" 


,052      .185      .043      .003 
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With  a  critical  value  of  .O96  (two-sample),  the  null 
hypothesis  of  no  difference  between  the  two  data  types  must 
be  rejected.   However,  from  its  formulation  this  variable 
has  had  tv/o  potential  flaws:   (1)  the  influence  lawyers 
might  have  in  the  court  verdict  regardless  of  guilt  or 
innocence  (violence  would  be  present  only  if  innocent 
persons  were  made  to  go  through  the  court  process),  and 
(2)  the  large  percentage  of  traffic  arrests  which  biased 
this  sample  toward  those  who  had  cars  and  reflected  rather 
arbitrary  judicial  findings,  as  anyone  with  traffic  court 
experience  would  well  attest. 

The  first  problem  is  not  correctable,  given  the  data 
sources  utilized.   The  dimensions  of  that  problem  can  only 
be  suggested.   Is  the  arrest  of  a  person  which  does  not  re- 
sult in  a  conviction  an  indication  of  an  "improper  arrest"  or 
of  a  lawyer's  skill  in  the  courtroom —  or  a  judicial  or  pro- 
secutor's bias  toward  the  white,  upper-middle  class  struc- 
ture?-'--'- The  only  way  possible  to  estimate  the  lawyer  influ- 
ence/judicial bias  with  the  available  data,  however,  involves 
the  use  of  occupation  or  race  and  thus  renders  class  compari- 
sons dependent  on  the  same  variables  impossible. 

The  other  problem  is  that  wrongful  arrests  for  some 
crimes  would  seem  to  be  less  indicative  of  systemic  violence 
than  others.   A  traffic  ticket  for  running  a  red  light  which 
carries  a  maximum,  fine  of,  say,  fifteen  dollars,  may  be 
harrassment,  but  it  would  not  seem  to  be  the  critical 
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experience  central  to  our  conceptualization  of  violence .   In 
1970  there  were  9,871  total  arrests,  3,685  of  them  for  traf- 
fic violations.   Of  328  recorded  cases  of  arrests  v/ithout 
convictions,  206  were  for  traffic  violations.   In  an  attempt 
to  rescue  "arrests  without  convictions"  as  a  data  source, 
traffic  violations  were  omitted.   Vfliether  or  not  statistical 
analysis  supported  its  inclusion  in  the  violence  data  con- 
figuration was  to  determine  its  future  use, 

TABLE  5 
ARRESTS  WITHOUT  CONVICTIONS:   NONTRAFFIC 

class  01234 

data  type 


personal  violence         96        222   176    87    11     592 
victims  .162   .537   .83^   .981 


nontraffic  I3    50    29    24     6     122 

arrests  without         .107   .516   .754   .951 

convictions 


Unit 


D"  .055   .021   .080   .030 

The  maximum  "D"  is  .O8O;  the  critical  value  is  .I36. 
The  null  hypothesis  cannot  be  rejected.   Arrests  without  con- 
victions excluding  traffic  cases  are  empirically  inseparable 
from  the  personal  violence  core  concept.   Since  controlling 
for  the  traffic  problem  resulted  in  the  same  class  distribu- 
tion as  personal  violence  on  victims,  it  seems  reasonable 
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to  assume  that  the  first  problem  of  lawyer  influence  or 
judicial  bias  is  not  significant  in  terms  of  this  study. 

Thus  along  viith  the  card  arrest  data,  the  arz^est- 
without-conviction-excluding-traf fic-cases-data  v.'lll  be 
included  in  the  conceptualization  of  violence.   The  modifi- 
cation of  this  category  is  Justified  on  three  grounds: 
(1)  traffic  case  court  decisions  are  notariously  arbitrary, 
making  difficult  a  valid  determination  of  the  impropriety  of 
the  arrest,  (2)  the  bias  of  this  group  of  cases  toward  citi- 
zens who  own  cars,  thus  skewing  each  class  probability  of 
arrest,  and,  (3)  the  inconsistency  of  traffic  cases  with 
the  conceptualization  of  violence,  an  improper  arrest  with 
a  maximum  fine  of  fifteen  dollars  hardly  being  a  cause  for 
social  disorientation. 12 

Property  Violence 
'V/hereas  it  will  not  be  until  the  next  chapter  that  the 
argument  for  including  arrestees  for  violent  crimes  in  the 
distribution  of  violence  will  be  advanced,  it  is  necessary 
at  this  point  to  utilize  such  arrest  data  to  show  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  core  idea  of  personal  violence  under 
development  and  the  notion  of  property  violence.   This 
reliance  is  necessary  because  usually  the  only  persons 
directly  involved  are  the  perpetrators  and  they  do  not  be- 
come known  until  arrest  and/or  trial.   In  order  net  to 
raise  the  issue  of  victim  versus  perpetrator  at  this  time. 
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the  comparisons  to  personal  violence  v;ill  be  made  to  ar- 
restees rather  than  victims.  The  class  distributions  of 
both  types  of  "violence"  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  6 

PROPERTY  VIOLENCE 

class  0     12     3     4 

data  type 


. 

personal 
violence 

16 
.056 

.220 

88 
.528 

101 
.881 

34 

286 

property 
violence 

2 
.091 

10 
.545 

8 
.909 

2 

0 

22 

"D"  .035   .325   .381   .118 

Since  one  of  the  data  samples  is  ijnder  forty  cases,  we 
must  convert  the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  two-sample  test  into  a 
Chi-square  distribution.   This  conversion  is  also  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  property  violence  appears  to  be  not  simply 
different  but  much  more  characteristic  of  more  politically 
influential  classes  than  does  personal  violence.  -^   There- 
fore a  one-tailed  test  is  more  appropriate,  also  necessi- 
tating the  conversion  to  Chi-square.   The  conversion  results 
in  a  Chi-square  value  of  11.862,   With  a  critical  value  of 
5.99,  the  null  hypothesis  must  be  rejected;  property  violence 
is  empirically  different  in  its  manifestations  than  is  per- 
sonal violence.   The  theoretical  distinction  made  earlier 
would  appear  empirically  supportable. 
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"Political"  Violence 
In  addition  to  excluding  property  destruction  from  the 
concept  of  violence,  our  theoretical  conceptualizations 
also  denied  the  usefulness  of  the  traditional  ideas  of 
political  violence  as  violence  directed  toward  political 
objectives  or  persons.   Only  as  such  traditional  manifesta- 
tions coincided  with  manifestations  of  our  new  conceptualiza- 


tion of  violence  would  it  be  included  in  our  analysis. 


14 


■m- 


pirically,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  to  test 
to  see  if  those  inclusions  of  political  violence  vary  sig- 
nificantly in  class  distribution  from  "nonpolitical"  dis- 
tributions of  the  same  phenomenon.   In  light  of  the  ambiguity 
of  alternative  hypotheses —  whether  rebellion  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  politically  powerless,  those  recently 
gaining  political  power,  or  upper-m.iddle  class  students  and 
other  potentially  influencial  intelligentsia —  a  two-tailed 


test  is  appropriate. 
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class 

data  type 


TABLE  7 
"POLITICAL"  PERSONAL  VIOLENCE 

0      12      3 


"political" 
personal  violence 

5 
.128 

8 
.333 

15 
.718 

8 
.923 

3 

39 

"nonpolitical" 
personal  violence 

11 
.045 

39 
.202 

73 
.498 

93 
.874 

31 

247 

itn'i 


'D' 


,083   .131   .220   .049 
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The  result  of  the  Komogorov-Smlrnov  tv;o-sample  test  is 
a  critical  value  of  .23^  and  a  maximum  "D"  of  .220.   In 
terms  of  class  distribution,  those  experiences  of  personal 
violence  normally  classified  as  "political"  are  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  those  experiences  of  personal  violence 
normally  classified  as  "nonpolitical. "   This  lack  of  dif- 
ference holds  true  within  specific  variables  of  age,  race, 
occupation,  and,  disputing  the  outside  agitator  theory, 
place  of  residence.-'-" 

Summary 

In  the  operationalization  of  the  concept  of  violence  in 
this  chapter,  much  support  of  the  viability  of  the  concep- 
tualization has  been  found  and  the  area  within  the  concept 
clarified.   First,  there  are  class  distribution  differences 
among  various  levels  of  inflicted  injury  victims,  although 
the  assumption  was  made  that  those  differences  did  not  war- 
rant separate  analysis.   The  assumption  depends  upon  the 
analysis  of  a  future  chapter  that  class  differences  between 
those  involved  in  violence  and  those  who  are  not  is  more 
significant  than  the  differences  among  those  involved. 

Secondly,  the  theoretical  inclusion  of  violence  cases 
not  involving  criminal  physical  violence  was  justified  for 
card  arrest  data  and  for  arrest  without  conviction  in  non- 
traffic  cases  in  terms  of  similar  class  distributions.   Thus 
the  expansion  of  the  violence  concept  to  the  idea  of  systemic 
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violence  would  appear  v;arranted  by  these  two  data  sources — 
because  they  had  the  same  class  distribution  as  victims  of 
personal  violence. 

Thirdly,  the  theoretical  exclusion  of  property  violence 
was  supported  by  the  empirical  evidence  that  such  destruction 
was  committed  by  a  more  politically-influential  class  of  per- 
sons—  persons  not  usually  involved  in  violence  as  defined 
in  this  study.   Indeed,  property  destruction  would  appear  to 
be  a  middle-upper  class  phenomena  which  may  be  a  substitute 
for  involvement  in  the  prevalently  youth/lower  class 
phenomena  of  violence. 

Lastly,  traditionally-defined  political  violence,  inso- 
far as  it  may  be  also  classified  as  personal  violence,  is 
empirically  inseparable  in  terms  of  class  distribution  from 
"nonpolitical"  personal  violence.   Thus  such  a  distinction 
is  not  warranted  in  terms  of  the  meaning  of  this  study. 

Except  for  special  reasons,  future  comparisons  with 
other  categories  of  violence  or  nonviolence  will  rely  upon 
an  aggregate  of  data  based  upon  the  various  incorporated 
data  types  and  sources.   Such  special  reasons  will  be  evident 
in  the  next  chapter  when  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
traditional  separation  of  perpetrator  and  victim  will  be 
examined —  an  issue  which  was  of  necessity  glossed  over  in 
the  use  of  both  data  sources  in  this  chapter. 
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Note  s 

That  destruction  nay,  of  course,  have  some  political 
impact,  hut  not  because  it  is  violence. 

2 
In  fact,  many  empirical  studies  participate  in  this 

exercise —  somewhat  covertly,  -without  any  Justification. 
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to  Chapter  IV  if  the  class  breakdown  is  unclear. 

statistical  tests  involving  cla.s3  distribution 
sertation  will  utilize  the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
test  in  its  one-  or  two-tailed  variations.   For 
lete  discussion  see  Sidney  Siegel,  Ilonparametric 
for  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (New  York:   McGraw- 
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ompany,  1956),  pp.  131-135.   Also,  unless  other- 
ted,  the  tables  will  use  1970  data.  '  The  tables 
e  both  the  frequency  count  and,  where  appropriate, 
ive  frequency  expressed  as  a  decimal  fraction  of 


'In  order  to  provide  a  significant  number  of  cases  and 
make  the  data  comparable,  severity  was  dichotomized  into 
medical  treatment  or  no  medical  treatment.   With  a  critical 
value  of  5.99,  simple  assault  exhibited  a  Chi-square  of 
12.655  and  aggravated  assault,  20.233. 

See  Chapter  IV  for  a  discussion  of  these  two  indicators 
In.  elaboration,  card  arrests  are  identifiable  by  a  police 
decision  not  to  press  charges.   Arrests  without  convictions 
involve  a  decision  not  to  press  charges  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  a  dismissal  of  charges  by  the  judge,  or  a  not 
guilty  verdict. 
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^The  reader  should  be  av.'are  that  the  "indicators"  of 
systemic  personal  violence  involve  the  use  of  arrest  as 
contrasted   to  general  incident  report  data.   General  inci- 
dent reports  are  completed  by  a  police  officer  for  a  person 
complaining  that  someone  has  broken  the  law  in  a  way  ef- 
fecting them.   (The  obvious  exception  to  the  role  of  the 
complainant  is  homicide.)   The  general  incident  reports  were 
the  source  of  the  victim  date..   In  contrast,  the  arrest 
records  concentrate  upon  information  about  the  arrestee 
rather  than  the  victim  and  are  the  source  of  data  for  card 
arrests,  arrests  without  convictions,  arrests  for  crimes  of 
violence  against  property,  "political"  violence,  and  arrests 
for  crimes  of  violence  against  persons. 

For  a  more  complete  discussion  see  Dennis  J.  Palumbo, 
Statistics  in  Political  and  Behavioral  Science  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  19o9  )  ,  pp.  121-12U. 

Such  a  bias  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  is  suggested 
and  rejected  in  NotelU,  p.  ISTs  Chapter  IV. 

12 

One  area  where  this  last  justification  might  not  apply 

would  be  the  relatively  infrequent  case  of  improper  arrest 

for  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  this  being  a 

comparatively  "serious"  offense.   A  contrast  of  these  cases, 

if  they  existed,  with  other  "improper"  traffic  arrests  would 

have  been  interesting.   However,  distinctions  in  the  types 

of  traffic  violations  were  not  coded. 


-^Several  months  experience  reading  comments  on  arrest 
records  leaves  the  definite  impression  that  property  violence 
or  destruction  is  not  only  a  propensity  of  the  more  politi- 
cally influencial  classes  as  defined  by  the  coded  data  but 
more  generally  a  middle-class  phenomenon.   If  a  middle-class 
individual  did  not  like  a  neighbor's  tree  hanging  over  his 
house  or  car  parked  blocking  his  drive,  he  cut  the  tree  or  the 
tires,  not  his  neighbor. 

" '  Such  manifestations  of  the  new  conceptualization  in- 

clude inflicted  injury  or  an •  ob j ec t ively- just  if iable  fear 
of  its  infliction,  arrests  and  detention  which  are  soon 
reversed  by  the  police,  arrests  which  do  not  result  in 
convictions,  and,  on  the  level  of  an  assumption  until 
Chapter  VI,  for  use  in  property  and  political  violence  com- 
parisons, persons  involved  in  violence  by  virtue  of  their 
being  arrested  as  perpetrators  of  that  action. 

-'The  reader  is  again  reminded  that  as  in  the  case  of 
personal  versus  property  violence,  this  analysis  was  forced 
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to  rely  on  arrest  data.   Examples  of  "political"  violence 
which  are  also  personal  and  are  thus  included  in  this  analysis 
are  race  riots  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  integration  of 
public  schools  and  resulting  in  inflicted  injury  on  at 
least  one  person,  and  fighting  a  police  officer  with  enough 
determination  that  a  charge  of  aggravated  assault  or  re- 
sisting arrest  with  violence  was  entered. 

See  Appendix  A  for  tables. 


CHAPTER  VI 

VIOLENCE:   VICTIMS  AND  ASSAILANTS 

Without  notable  exception,  scholars  of  violence  have 
persisted  in  distinguishing  betv;een  perpetrators  or  assailants 
in  violent  acts  and  the  victims  of  those  acts.   This  dis- 
tinction has  been  Isomorphic  to  the  legal  concepts  of  guilt 
and  innocence.   It  is  based  upon  the  usual  study  objective 
of  determining  the  "cause"  of  a  violent  event.  ■  In  earlier 
chapters  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  there  is  much 
more  of  a  connection  betv;een  the  assailant  and  the  victim 
than  was  formerly  supposed.   However,  this  suggestion  is  not 
the  primary  reason  why  it  is  here  being  proposed  that  the 
above  distinction  be  dropped.   This  study  is  not  designed, 
as  were  most  riot  studies,  to  isolate  the  cause  of  incidents. 
The  object  here  is  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  distribution 
of  an  action. 

Theoretically,  as  presented  In  Chapter  II,  the  burden 
of  proof  would  seem  to  fall  upon  those  who  would  advocate 
that  the  nature  of  the  violent  experience  is  essentially 
different  for  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.   Aside  from 
motivation,  there  seems  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
assailant  in  most  violent  crimes  is  not  as  consumed  by  the 
experience  he  initiates  as  is  his  victim.   In  fact,  in  most 
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Incidents  of  disorderly  conduct  arrest,  the  most  common 
of  the  violent  crime  arrests,  both  parties  of  the  conflict 
are  charged.   The  illegality  is.  In  this  case,  in  the  ex- 
perience and  not  in  the  initiation.   For  this  study,  the  ■ 
essence  always  lies  in  the  experience,  not  in  the  initia- 
tion.  On  the  level  of  theory,  then,  the  argument  being 
formulated  is  that  in  most  cases  in  terms  of  what  the 
participants  experience,  there  is  no  significant  difference 
between  victim,  and  assailant.   They  both  experience  an 
existential,  socially  disorienting  action. 

However,  coupled  with  this  theoretical  position  there  is 
an  empirical  argument  even  more  central  to  the  subject  here. 
In  speaking  of  the  distribution  of  violence  in  society,  it 
would  seem  to  make  little  difference  as  to  whether  the 
victim-perpetrator  distinction  is  made  at  all.   Both  are 
victims  of  the  allocative  process  which  distributes  the 
phenomenon  of  violence.   The  nature  of  the  distributive 
common  denominator  was  revealed  on  a  national  level  by  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 
It  found  that  "...the  victims  of  assaultive  violence  in  the 
cities  generally  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the  of- 
fenders."  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  con- 
firming or  rejecting  this  conclusion  on  the  level  of  a    ■   ' 
medium-sized  urban  American  city;  the  analysis  is  necessary 
because,  as  has  been  stated  earlier,  the  various  Commission 
studies  aggregated  data  and  conclusions  biased  toward  large 
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citle?  where  riots  took  place. ^   If,  in  fact,  the  Commission 
conclusions  are  upheld,  there  are  strong  empirical  as  well 
as  theoretical  grounds  for  dropping  the  distinction  in  the 
context  of  the  present  conceptualization.   The  analysis  will 
utilize  the  same  class  index  developed  in  the  first  part  of 
Chapter  IV  and  Chapter  V  and  will  center  around  isolating 
what,  if  any,  empirical  support  can  be  found  to  support  the 
flow  of  the  theoretical  arguments. 

The  most  basic  step  in  undertaking  the  victim/perpetrator 
distinction  analysis  is  to  accumulate  the  various  indicators 
of  victim-related  violence  justified  for  inclusion  in  our 
overall  violence  index  in  Chapter  V.   They  were  the  victims 
of  crimes  of  violence  and  the  victims  of  the  systemic  violence 
of  card  arrests  or  arrests  without  convictions  excluding  traf- 
fic cases.   The  frequencies  of  the  class  distributions  of 
each  indicator  can  simply  be  added  together  to  form  a  composite 
index'. 

TABLE  8 
COMPOSITE  VICTIM  INDEX 

class  0     1     2     3     ^ 

data  type 


victims 

(crimes  of  violence) 

96 

222 

176 

87 

11 

592 

victims 

(card  arrests) 

23 

59 

56 

38 

8 

184 

victims 

(arrests  without 
conviction  minus 
traffic  cases) 


13    50    29    24 


122 


total  victims 


132   331   261   149    25 


893 


10  3 


This  composite  victim  class  index,  thus  comipiled,  can 
be  compared  with  the  class  index  of  all  persons  arrested 
for  committing  crimes  of  violence  (homicidej  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  simple  assault,  disorderly  conduct  [by 
action,  in  physical  confrontations],  resisting  arrest  with 
violence,  reckless  display  of  a  firearm,  kidnapping,  ag- 
gravated battery  [sic],  and  assault  and  battery).   In  analy- 
zing the  ordinal  class  scales,  the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  two- 
sample,  two-tailed  test  will  be  used  to  determine  if  these 
two  samples  of  persons  involved  in  violence  are  drawn  from 
the  same  class  distribution. 

TABLE  9  ■ 
VICTIMS,  ALL,  AND  PERPETRATORS 

class  0     1     2     3     4 

data  sample 


victims 

132 
.147 

331 
.516 

261 
.806 

l49  ^ 
.972 

25 

893 

perpetrators 

16 

.056 

47 
.220 

88 
.528 

101 

.881 

34 

286 

"D"  .091   .296   .278   .091 

critical  value=.0g2  "D"=.296 

The  null  hypothesis  that  the  victims  and  perpetrators 
were  drawn  from  the  same  population  sample  in  terms  of  class 
distribution  must  be  rejected.   On  a  broad  level,  if  both 
victims  and  perpetrators  are  to  be  thought  of  as  undergoing 
the  same  violent  experience,  we  must  recognize  that  at  least 
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on  t/ie  surface,  uhesc  tv/o  groups  are  soraewhat  dissirr.ildr 
with  regard  to  class  characteristics.   For  future  reference, 
however,  this  difference  does  not  preclude  them  both  (either 
individually  or  aggregated)  from  showing  decisive  differences 
fron-i  the  public  at  la.rge  which  was  not  involved  in  violence 
in  auy  v;ay,  a  topic  v/hich  will  be  covered  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 

At  the  same  time,  given  the  analysis  done  in  Chapter  V, 
we  would  be  derelict  to  allow  the  victim/perpetrator  analysis 
to  stop  at  this  point.   In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  there  are  significant  class  differences 
among  victims  suffering  various  levels  of  inflicted  injury. 
Yet  in  Table  9,  we  grouped  victims  of  all  levels  of  injury 
with  those  who  were  not  even  in  danger  of  immediate  physical 
injury  and  then  compared  the  aggregate  with  persons  arrested 
for  inflicting  or  threatening  to  inflict  injury.   The'  compari- 
son v/as  total  at  the  expense  of  not  being  parallel.   The 
first  logical  step  in  the  continuation  of  the  analysis  would 
be  to  compare  the  perpetrators  to  only  those  victims  of  the 
same  types  of  crimes  for  which  the  arrests  were  made —  that 
is,  eliminate  the  card  arrest  and  arrest  without  conviction 
data. 

As  is  evident  in  Table  10,  the  value  of  "D"  exceeds 
its  value  in  Table  9.   It  would  appear  that  this  alteration 
of  the  victim  category  makes  it  even  more  "politically 
influential"  relative  to  the  perpetrator  category  than 
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previously.   Giving  direction  to  tb.e  alternative  hypothesis 
and  using  a  one-tailed  test.  Table  10  reveals  that  the  vic- 
tims are  significantly  from  a  more  politically  influential 
class  than  the  arrested  assailants. 

TABLE  10 
VIOLENT  CRIME  VICTIMS  AND  PERPETRATORS 

class  0     1     2     3  •    4- 

data  samcle 


victims 

(violent  crimes) 

96 
.162 

222 
.537 

176 

.834 

87 

.981 

11 

592 

perpetrators 

•  16 
.056 

.220 

83 
.528 

101 
.881 

34 

286 

"D"  .106   .317   .306   .100 

critical  value=5.99       X2=77.512 

In  attempting  to  explain  this  divergence  of  the  victim 
from  the  perpetrator  category,  a  logical  explanation  seems 
to  lie  in  the  inclusion  of  robbery  victims  within  the  former 
group.   Robbery  victims,  as  might  be  assumed,  more  prepon- 
derantly consist  of  persons  who  have  something  to  rob,  and 
are  thus  usually  more  middle-class  and  more  politically  in- 
fluential than  other  violent  crime  victims. ^   On  the  whole, 
robbery  victims  are  older,  "whiter,"  in  more  choice  occupa- 
tional positions,  which  with  regard  to  the  class  index  also 
makes  them  less  functionally  alienated.   To  illustrate  with 
1970  Gainesville  data:   47  percent  of  the  robbery  victims 
were  over  thirty  years  of  age  compared  to  34  percent  of 
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other  violent  crime  victims;  85  percent  of  the  robbery  vic- 
tims vjere  white  as  opposed  to  45  percent  of  other  violent 
crime  victims;  62  percent  of  the  robbery  victims  held  white 
collar  occupations  compared  to  20  percent  of  other  violent 
crime  victims;  and  only  9  percent  of  the  robbery  victims 
were  functionally  alienated  compared  to  23  percent  of  other 
violent  crime  victims.   All  of  these  differences  are 
statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

In  an  attempt  to  see  where  this  line  of  reasoning 
leads  empirically,  the  victims  of  robbery  are  excluded 
from  the  violent  crime  victim  index.   The  process  of  re- 
ducing the  victim  category  to  determine  at  what  point,  if 
any,  the  class  characteristics  of  victims  and  perpetrators 
are  inseparable  is  thus  continued. 

TABLE  11 

VIOLENT  CRIME  VICTIMS,  MINUS  ROBBERIES,  AND  PERPETRATORS 

class  01234 

data  sam.ple 

violent  crime  g    ^g     ^^      g^     ^^      2^5^ 

victims  minus  ^ 

robberies  .'^'^^       '    '°      ''^'       '^ ' 


16    47    88    101    34      286 
perpetrators  ^Q^g   ^220   .528   .881 


"D"  .068   .258   .269   .095 

critical  value=.102    "D"=.269    must  reject  H 
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Whereas  this  exercise  reduces  the  maximum  cumulative 
distributior.  difference,  "D,"  there  is  a  highly  significant 
difference  in  the  tvjo  distributions  statistically.   To  say 
that  our  reasoning  was  correct  but  it  was  not  carried  far 
enough  leads  us  to  compare  the  arrestees  for  violent  crimes 
with  the  victims  ctf  the  stereotype  of  the  violent  crime,  ag- 
gravated assault. 

TABLE  12 
AGGRAVATED  ASSAULT  VICTIMS  AND  PERPETRATORS 

class  01234 

data  sample 


aggravated  assault 
victims 

34 
.131 

78 
.432 

82 
.749 

57 
.969 

8 

259 

perpetrators 

16 
.056 

47 
.220 

88 
.528 

101 
.881 

34 

286 

"D"  .075   .212   .221   .088 

critical  value=.117     "D"=.221     must  reject  H^ 

Once  again,  the  "D"  is  reduced,  but  not  to  a  statistically 
insignificant  level.   It  would  be  possible  to  argue  that  in 
this  last  reduction  we  were  once  again  comparing  experiences 
which  were  not  parallel —  that  if  we  use  aggravated  assault 
victims,  we  should  compare  them  to  those  persons  arrested  for 
aggravated  assault,  only.   However,  that  exercise,  also,  is 
not  productive. 
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TABLE  13 

AGGRAVATED  ASSAULT:   VICTIMS  AND  PERPETRATORS 

class  01234 

data  sample 


victims 

34 
.131 

78 
.432 

82 
.749 

57 

.969 

8 

259 

perpetrators 

2 
.043 

4 
.128 

16 
.468 

21 
.915 

4 

47 

"D"  .088   .304   .281   .054 

critical  value=.215     "D"=.304     must  reject  Hq 

Having  broken  the  analysis  down  to  a  "within  crime" 
comparison  and  still  not  discovered  the  anticipated  simi- 
larity. It  would  appear  on  the  surface  that  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  theoretical  distinction  is  without  empirical 
support.   Yet  there  is  another  way  to  categorize  victim.s 
which  has  not  been  applied.   In  the  first  part  of  Chapter  V, 
it  was  demonstrated  that  there  are  statistically  significant 
differences  among  various  levels  of  injury.   Hypothesizing 
along  these  lines  carries  v;ith  it  a  bit  of  logic,  as  crimes 
receiving  most  police  attention  would  be  those  where  the  most 
physical  injury  was  incurred —  and  consequently  v;e  would 
anticipate  a  higher  arrest  percentage.   There  should  be  som.e 
connection  of  severity  of  injury  with  the  type  of  crime  the 
victims  reported,  though,  and  indeed  there  is. 
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As  our  empirical  analysis  of  victims  shifted  from  all 
victims,  to  actual  physical  injury  victims  (excluding  rob- 
bery), to  those  reporting  serious  attacks  on  themselves 
(aggravated  assault),  there  was  a  noticeable  shift  in 
class  distribution  toward  the  politically  powerless  (number  4) 
end  of  the  scale  (with  the  exception  of  the  second,  which 
gave  robberies  relatively  more  impact).   The  same  shift  was 
evident  in  the  one  reduction  in  the  perpetrator  category, 
from  arrests  for  all  violent  crimes  to  arrests  for  aggravated 
assault.   In  Table  14,  the  reader  should  look  for  the  de- 
creasing" cumulative  percentages  in  each  column. 

TABLE  li| 

SHIFT  IN  CLASS  DISTRIBUTION  WITH  CRIME  SEVERITY 
class  0     1     2'     3     4 

data  sample 


all  victims  132    331   2d1   i49    25      898 

.1^7   .516   .806   .972 


violent  crime  96    222    176    87     11      592 

vi=^l"is  .162   .537   .834   .981 


violent  crime 

victims  minus  58   165    l49    84    11      467 

robberies  -124   .478   .797   .976 


aggravated  assault        34    78    82    57     8      259 


victims 


.131   .432   .749   .969 


perpetrators  ^}^  ^7    88    101    34      286 

.056   .220   .528   .881 


aggravated  assault         2     4    16    21     4       47 
perpetrators  .043   .128   .468   .915 
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But  certainly  in  nany  cases  wlien  an  arrest  is  iiiade, 
the  charge  is  not  the  same  as  filed  in  the  victim's  general 
Incident  report,   aggravated  assault  often  being  changed  to 
disorderly  conduct.   In  other  words,  whereas  the  above 
breakdown  for  analysis  may  suggest  a  trend,  perhaps  the 
reduction  has  not  followed  the  lines  of  the  most  accurate 
information.   It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  variable  of 
injury  severity  may  be  a  better  indication  of  violence 
severity  than  is  the  crime  type  reported  and/or  recorded. 
Two  levels  of  injury  severity  are  available  in  the  data  set; 
one,  whether  any  medical  attention  was  received,  and,  two, 
whether  the  victim  was  admitted  to  a  hospital. 

TABLE  15 

VICTIMS  RECEIVING  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  AND  PERPETRATORS 

class  01234 

data  sample 


victims  treated 

30 
.101 

80 
.372 

109 
.740 

69 
.973 

8 

296 

perpetrators 

16 
.056 

47 
.220 

88 
.528 

101 
.881 

34 

286 

"n" 


D"  .045   .152   .212   .092 

critical  value=.113      "D"=.212     must  reject  H^ 

Whereas  this  treatment  of  victims  in  Table  15  demonstrates 
a  distribution  more  toward  the  "4"  end  of  the  scale  than  any 
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other,  there  remains  a  significant  statistical  difference 
between  victims  and  perpetrators.   However,  as  is  demonstrated 
in  Table  l6,  there  is  no  significant  statistical  difference 
on  our  class  index  between  those  persons  arrested  for  crimes 
of  violence  and  those  persons  hospitalized  as  victims  of 
those  same  crimes.-' 

TABLE  16 
HOSPITALIZED  VICTIMS  AND  PERPETRATORS 
class  0      1234 


data  sample 

hospitalized 

victims 

.085 

10 
.298 

18 
.681 

12 
.936 

3 

47 

perpetrators 

16 
.056 

47 
.220 

88 
.528 

101 
.881 

34 

286 

"D"  .029   .078   .153   .055 

critical  value=.2l4     "D"=.153     cannot  reject  H^ 

In  rationalizing  and  interpreting  this  empirical  result, 
it  is  appropriate  to  resuggest  that  police  efforts  are  di- 
rected at  "closing  by  arrest"  the  most  serious  cases,  a 
category  approximated  by  hospitalized  victims.   For  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  even  of  violent  crimes,  there  is  no 
equivalent  arrest.   In  1970,  there  were  592  recorded  victims 
and  286  arrests  for  the  same  type  violent  crimes.   Invariably, 
few  arrests  take  place  on  crimes  reported  as  simple  assaults, 
often  occurring  among  school  children.   In  1970,  the  percentage 
of  cases  closed  by  arrest  was  6.4  for  simple  assault  as 
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compared  to  20.8  for  aggravated  assault  and  80.0  for 
homicide.   Arrests  are,  in  fact,  concentrated  in  the  serious 
violence  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Moving  outside  the  confines  of  specific  crimes  to 
"level  of  injury"  or  "severity  of  injury"  as  a  means  for 
determining  the  seriousness  of  the  violence  is  also  sup- 
portive of  this  interpretation  of  the  data.   Of  all  those 
victims  reporting  violent  crimes,  l8.2  percent  resulted  in 
arrest;  of  those  victims  receiving  any  type  of  medical  atten- 
tion, 19.1  percent  resulted  in  arrest;  and  of  the  victims 
hospitalized,  51.1  percent  resulted  in  arrest. 

Breaking  down  these  categories  so  that  they  are  non- 
inclusive  of  each  other,  it  becomes  evident  that  medical 
treatment  without  hospitalization  is  not  useful  in  sup- 
porting the  hypothesis  of  increased  arrests  with  violence 
severity,  but  that  hospitalization  is  extremely,  supportive . 
It  may  be,  as  has  been  suggested  previously,  that  the  deci- 
sion to  obtain  medical  treatment  in  relatively  minor  injury 
cases  is  determined  more  by  one's  social  class  than  the 
severity  of  the  injury__.   The  duty  nurse  at  a  hospital  may  be 
required  by  law  to  report  anyone  desiring  treatment  for  in- 
flicted injury,  but  many,  especially  from  the  politically 
powerless  classes,  m.ay  choose  not  to  be  treated,  whether  or 
not  the  police  have  investigated  the  case.   In  cases  necessi- 
tating hospitalization  or  resulting  in  a  dead  body,  however. 
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this  decision  factor  does  not  intervene.   Even  with  the 
inclusion  of  medical  treatment  cases  in  an  ordinal  rank  of 
crime  severity,  there  is  a  statistically  significant  rela- 
tionship between  violence  severity  and  arrest; s.   The  fol- 
lowing table  utilizes  the  Xolmogorov-Smirnov  one-sample 
test  in  comparing  the  actual  distribution  of  arrests  with 
the  hypothetical  distribution  which  v/ould  result  if  arrests 
were  m.ade  randomly,  that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  cases  in  each  severity  level. 

TABLE  17 

VIOLENCE  SEVERITY  AND  ARRESTS 

medical  treatment 
no  medical       but  no 
treatment   hospitalization   hospitalization 


actual 


52  32  24        108 

.481  .778 


hypothetical     .505  .921 


itntt 


D"         .024  .143 

critical  value=.130     "D"=.l43     must  reject  H 

Simply  restated,  arrests  are  concentrated  on  perpetrators 
Involved  in  violence  which  hospitalizes  victims  by  a  ratio  of 
greater  than  three-to-one  over  crimes  involving  nonhospi- 
talized  victims.   The  more  serious  the  violence,  the  higher 
the  arrest  rate. 

Carrying  the  argument  one  step  further,  just  as  there 
are  victimless  crimes,  so  are  there  violent  experiences  in 
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which  there  Is  no  record  of  a  perpetrator —  as  far  as  our 
data  are  concerned,  a  victim  without  an  assailant."^  But 
Just  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  range  of  violence 
victims  tov;-ard  the  less  physical  crimes  resulted  in  a  m.ove- 
ment  toward  the  politically  influential  classes,  so  must  we 
hypothesize  that  if  there  was  or  could  be  a  recorded  perpe- 
trator in  those  less  physical  events,  that  data  would  simi- 
larly influence  our  perpetrator  class  distribution.   This 
explanation  of. the  data  is  best  demonstrated  through  illus- 
tration, in  Figure  1. 

FIGURE  1 
ILLUSTRATIVE  VICTIM  AND  PERPETRATOR  CURVES 


victims 


perpetrators 


The  total  white  areas  under  the  solid  line  in  both 
victim  and  perpetrator  curves  represents  the  empirical 
data  which  has  been  analyzed.   As  was  the  case  with  the 
empirical  data,  the  victim  distribution  reaches  further  into 
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the  politically  influential  class  than  does  the  perpetrator 
distribution.   Only  v/hen  the  victims  are  limited  to  those 
hospitalized  (white  area  under  the  inner*  dotted  line)  do  the 
two  distributions  resemble  each  other. 

However,  the  argument  being  advanced  here  is  that  if 
it  were  not  for  inherent  biases  in  the  data,  the  area  and 
distributions  of  the  two  curves  would  be  roughly  equal 
without  qualification.   Data  have  already  been  presented 
demonstrating  the  low  proportion  of  arrests  in  "nonserlous" 
violent  crimes  as  defined  either  by  the  legal  criminal  charge 
or  by  whether  or  not  hospitalization  was  required.   The  addi- 
tion of  a  more  equal  proportion  of  arrests  would  invariably 
extend  the  perpetrator  curve  more  into  the  potentially  poli- 
tically influential  classes  as  illustrated  by  the  shaded 

Q 

area  under  the  dotted  line.-^ 

The  second  bias  inherent  in  the  data  concerns  the 
victim  curve.   It  has  been  estimated  that  on  the  whole  only 
about  one-half  of  the  violent  crimes  occurring  in  this 
country  are  ever  reported  to  the  police,  and  perhaps  only 
one-fourth  of  the  ghetto  violent  crimes  are  ever  reported.-'- 
The  mass  of  nonreportlng  may  be  politically-powerless-class 
related  for  many  reasons:   cynicism  in  police  desire  or 
effectiveness,  the  belief  that  the  violence  once  over  is  not 
a  police  matter  sometimes  closely  connected  to  an  aversion 
to  reporting  someone  to  the  "man,"  a  lack  of  knowledge  and 
time  with  regard  to  mechanical  reporting  procedures,  and  fear 
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of  the  police  or  reprisals  of  the  assailant.-'--'-   Nonreportlng 
of  crimes  of  violence  is  not  only  primarily  a  lower  or 
"pov;erless"  class  phenomenon,  but  It  also  varies  with  the 
severity  of  the  injury  inflicted.   In  1965,  65  percent  of 
the  aggravated  assaults  occurring  were  reported  to  the  police; 

in  contrast,  only  46  percent  of  the  simple  assaults  were 

IP   — 
reported. -^^   if,  in  fact,  all  violent  crimes  were  reported, 

the  victim  curve  would  be  greatly  broadened  at  the  base 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  shaded  area  under  the  dotted  line 
in  Figure  1.   This  hypothetical  increase  in  crime  reporting 
would  cover  the  spectrum  of  violent  crime  except  for  m.urder 
and  hospitalization  cases  where  present  information  is  rela- 
tively accurate,  and  the  increase  would  be  heaviest  from  the 
politically  powerless  classes. 

.  The  alterations  in  the  two  curves  suggested  by  the 
biases  Inherent  in  the  use  of  victim  reports  and  arrest  data 
would  result  in  relatively  the  same  class  distributions  among 
all  persons  involved  in  violence —  whether  they  experienced 
the  violence  as  victims  or  assailants  in  a  narrow  sense. 
The  argument  follows  that  if  we  define  the  experience  of 
violence  as  similar  for  victim  and  assailant  (Chapter  II) 
and  are  empirically  convinced  that  the  distribution  of  that 
experience  in  society  is  similar,  then  there  is  no  need  of 
attempting  to  make  the  distinction,  unless  we  are  attempting 
to  talk  about  legal  guilt  and  perhaps  in  a  narrow  sense,  so- 
cial causality.   Otherwise,  the  concept  of  the  "violent  man" 
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as  a  direction  to  social  research  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
to  recommend  It.   The  concept  of  the  violent  experience  or 
simply  violence  supersedes  the  notion  of  the  violent  man. 
In  terms  of  understanding  the  phenomenon  of  violence  It 
directs  us  toward  a  sociological  Instead  of  a  psychological 
vantage  point. 
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and  Prevention  of  Violence,"  in  Violent  Crime  >  ed.  by 
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Whereas  the  smaller  sample  size  accounts  for  the 
crease  in  the  critical  value,  it  in  no  way  effects  the 
greatly  reduced  "D."   Even  doubling  the  victim  sample  size 
does  not  alter  the  test  result. 


The  use  of  "closing  cases  by  arrest"  is  intended  only 
as  a  means  of  suggesting  an  underlying  similarity  between 
arrest  and  victim  class  characteristics.   It  is  not  com- 
pletely accurate  as  a  measure  of  police  efficiency  as  it 
ignores  cases  where  it  was  determined  no  crime  had  in  fact 
taken  place  and  no  arrest  was  needed,  cases  where  warrants 
were  signed  and  turned  over  to  the  sheriff's  department  to 
be  served,  cases  where  the  victim  refused  to  sign  a  warrant 
against  his  assailant,  and  cases  where  juvenile  citations 
were  issued. 


'Notice  that  this  argument  will  stop  short  o 
to  name  perpetrators  of  systemic  violence.   It  st 
for  two  reasons.   First,  if  you  could  record  the 
the  city  councils,  and,  in  a  broader  sense,  loan 
officials  and  insurance  salesmen  as  the  perpetrat 
events,  that  would  require  the  alteration  of  the 
description  of  the  violent  experience;  these  pers 
so  involved.   Secondly,  if  that  inclusion  were  ma 
would  be  left  with  the  rather  naive  suggestion  th 
tically  influential  in  society  demonstrate  the  sa 
characteristics  as  the  politically  powerless. 

°See  also  Appendix  C  for  further  graphic  representation 
of  the  observed  and  actual  victim/perpetrator  curves. 

°For  example,  among  the  reports  of  violence  by  victims, 
those  classified  as  simple  assault  had  by  far  the  lowest 
"closed  by  arrest"  rate  of  6 . U  percent.   That  the  victims  of 
such  reported  simple  assaults  came  from  the  potentially 
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See  "The  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,"  p.  35.   See  also  Ramsey 
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The  biases  in  the  reporting  of  crime  nationally  are  the 
focus  of  a  nev  t fen-million-dollar-a-year  survey  project  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
trat  ion . 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP.  VIOLENCE  IN  SOCIETY:   POLITICAL  VIOLENCE 

Chapters  V  and  VI  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  delinea- 
ting the  experience  of  violence  as  it  is  manifested  in  the 
empirical  world.   Their  objective  was  to  establish  some  core 
areas  and  boundaries  of  violence  as  manifested  and  to  demon- 
strate that  the  class  characteristics  of  the  persons  involved 
in  the  various  manifestations  are,  for  the  most. part,  statis- 
tically the  same.   In  other  words,  violence  in  its  several 
investigated  forms  involves  the  same  group  of  people,  as 
defined  by  sociological  terms.   This  conclusion  is  important 
for  two  reasons:   it  supports  the  viability  of  the  concept 
as  developed  theoretically  and  it  confirms  the  validity  of 
the  operationalization. 

The  issue  which  this  chapter  will  raise  concerns  the 
identity  of  this  group  of  people  experiencing  violence.   All 
that  can  be  suggested  so  far  is  that  if  there  is  a  group 
which  can  be  identified  as  experiencing  violence,  then  con- 
versely there  are  people  who  do  not  belong  to  that  group. 
Whereas  this  bit  of  logic  hints  at  a  different  distribution 
of  violence  according  to  class  status,  by  itself  it  does 
not  compel  us  to  conceive  of  violence  in  Gainesville  as 
political  because  of  its  distribution.   The  necessity  of 
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viewing  violence  in  that  way  becomes  apparent  only  by  comparing 
the  class  characteristics  of  the  group  involved  in  violence 
with  the  same  class  characteristics  of  the  people  in  the 
community  at  large. 

The  shift  in  focus  in  this  chapter  thus  changes  from 
within-group  variations  to  variations  between  the  group  and 
those  not  in  the  group.   Whereas  the  characteristics  of  the 
class  scale  suggest  that  violence  victims  may  be  different 
from  society  in  the  sense  of  being  less  politically  influential, 
it  is  not  until  this  chapter  that  this  suggestion  is  explored. 
If  the  persons  involved  in  violence  in  the  community  are 
statistically  different  from  members  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  then  Aristotle,  Harold  Lasswell,  and  David  Easton  in 
their  stress  on  the  allocative  function  of  the  political  pro- 
cess and  the  nature  of  those  .allocations  are  applicable  to 

violence  distributions,  at  a  minimum  from  a  sociological  per- 

2 
spective.    If  violence  is  experienced  predominately  by  a 

single  group  or  class  relative  to  society  as  a  whole,  then 

that  experience  is  political  in  the  sense  of  an  allocating 

process. 

The  Evidence 
In  order  to  determine  if  the  persons  involved  in  violence 
could  have  been  drawn  randomly  from  the  community  population, 
it  is  necessary  to  utilize  the  data  in  the  form  of  comparable 
units.   Since  the  United  States  census  data  is  aggregate  in 
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nature,  it  Is  not  possible  to  create  a  class  scale  as  was 
used  in  Chapters  V  and  VI. 3  Rather,  it  was  necessary  to 
break  the  scale  data  on  persons  Involved  in  violence  into 
its  components  to  take  advantage  of  census  data. 

The  first  component  of  the  scale  was  age.   In  order  to 
make  valid  comparisons,  it  was  necessary  to  restructure 
each  data  set.   First,  three  of  the  four  manifestations  of 
violence  are  not  applicable  to  chj.ldren  in  their  early  teens 
and  younger;  there  was  no  record  of  arrests  in  Gainesville 
of  persons  younger  than  sixteen  years  of  age.   Therefore,  the 
age  comparison  took  place  only  among  those  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  older.   The  census  data  on  age  distributions  below 
fifteen  was  not  utilized.   Therefore,  in  this  instance,  it 
was  also  necessary  to  eliminate  some  57  cases  of  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  because  the  victims  were  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  age.   With  this  limitation  on  minimum  age,  the  age 
distribution  was  compared  in  six  ten-year  age  brackets  and  a 
seventy-five  years  of  age  and  over  category.   If  persons 
experiencing  violence  are  no  different  than  society  in  general, 
it  would  be  expected  that  the  age  distribution  of  violence- 
experiencing  persons  would  be  statistically  indistinguishable 
from  the  distribution  exhibited  by  the  population.   Since,  in 
this  case,  the  census  data  is  used  to  compute  a  theoretical 
distribution  rather  than  to  serve  as  an  independent  sample, 
the  table  below  does  not  list  the  raw  population  figures,  and 
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the   one-sample   rather   than   the   two-sample   Kolmogcrov- 
Smirnov  test    is    used. 

TABLE   18 
AGE:       POPULATION   AND   VIOLENCE    INVOLVEMENT   DISTRIBUTIONS 

'     ■  15-24      25-34      35-44      45-54      55-64      65-74      75  — 

population  .459        .643        .753        .855        .930        .975 

violence  511  234  121  IO8  46  I8  5 

Involvement        .490         .714         .83O         .934         .978         .995 

"D"  .031         .071        .077        .079         .049         .020 

critical  value=.042     "D"=.079     must  reject  H 

o 

The   age    distribution   of  those    involved   in   violence    is 
significantly    different    than   it   would   be   if   violence   was 
distributed   randomly   throughout   the   population.      Although 
the    Kolm.ogorov-Smirnov  one-sample   test    is    two-tailed  and 
does   not    give    direction,    as    is    evidenced  by   the   cumulative 
frequencies,    violence    is    distributed  heaviest   among   the 
young.      This   was    the   same   conclusion   reached  by   the   National 
Advisory  Commission   on   Civil   Disorders   and  The   National   Cora- 
mission   on   the   Causes    and   Prevention  of  Violence.      The    form.er 
concluded   from  probability   sample    interviews    of  riot   area 
residents   in  Detroit    that    over  60   percent   of  the   rioters   were 
between   the   ages    of   fifteen   and   twenty-four.      A   little   over 
30   percent    in   that   age   bracket   classified  themselves   as   non- 
involved.      Actual   arrest    figures    confirmed   the    accuracy   of 
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these  responses,  as  over  50  percent  of  the  actual  riot 
arrestees  were  in  the  fifteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age 
category.    Keep  In  mind,  though,  that  this  study  dealt  with 
a  very  limited  conception  of  what  has  frequently  been  equated 
with  political  violence,  that  is,  riots.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  Violence  Commission  which  was  concerned  with  violence 
beyond  mass  rioting  noted  in  agreement  that  in  crimes  of 
violence  such  as  homicide,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  as- 
sault, many  more  persons  were  arrested  in  the  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  age  group  than  any  other.   This  Comrnission  also 
stated  that  victims  of  "assaultive  violence"  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  offenders,  that  is,  in  this  case,  they 
are  young  also.-' 

Whereas  the  Commissions'  conclusion  was  the  same  general 
conclusion  reached  through  my  data,  there  are  basic  differences 
which  need  to  be  stressed.   My  collection  of  violent  events 
did  not  occur  in  a  large  metropolitan  area,  nor  from  an  area 
plagued  with  major  riots.   Rather,  the  data  was  drawn  from 
what  must  be  conceived  of  as  a  much  more  typical  cross-section 
of  life  within  the  United  States  political  system.   Also,  the 
data  include  more  than  just  rioters  or  arrestees  for  violent 
crimes,  or  even  passing  mention  of  their  victims.   In  addi- 
tion to  itemizing  the  latter,  the  data  include  examples  of 
systemic  or  institutionalised  violence  v;hich  neither  Commission 
undertook  to  study  as  violence.   Therefore,  whereas  the 
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Gainesville  data  confirm  various  national  findings  and  vice 
versa,  that  data  goes  far  beyond  a  mere  confirmation  of 
other  findings  by  adding  new  dimensions  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  already  available.   The  confirmation  and  extension 
is  applicable  not  only  to  age  but  also  to  other  class 
characteristics  to  follow. 

A  second  characteristic  which  went  into  the  compilation 
of  the  class  scale  was  race.   Although  this  variable  is 
nominal  rather  than  ordinal  in  nature,  we  are  similarly  at- 
tempting to  determine  if  the  racial  balance  observed  in  those 
Involved  in  violence  could  be  the  result  of  a  random  selection 
process  from  a  population  with  the  racial  balance  exhibited 
in  the  Gainesville  census.   Working  with  this  limitation  and 
objective  in  mind,  the  raw  population  racial  data  was  trans- 
formed into  the  same  number  of  cases  as  the  violence  data  to 
approximate  the  racial  distribution  we  would  expect  to  find 
if  violence  was  randomly  (or  proportionately)  distributed 
racially.   To  further  explain:   there  were  l,l83  racially 
distinguishable  violence  cases  and  64,089  racially- 
distinguishable  persons  in  the  Gainesville  census  count.   The 
fraction  1,183/64,089  multiplied  times  the  52,048  census 
whites  and  12,041  census  blacks  would  lead  us  to  theoreti- 
cally expect  961  whites  and  222  blacks  in  our  l,l83  violence 
cases.   The  discrepancy  between  the  theoretically  expected 
and  the  observed  is  analyzed  below  using  Chl-square. 
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TABLE  19 
RACE:   POPULATION  AND  VIOLENCE  INVOLVEMENT  DISTRIBUTIONS 


wh  it  e 

black 

expected 

961 

222 

observed 

590 

593 

x2=763.231 

critical  value=5.99,  must  reject  H 

There  is  no  question  that  racially  the  persons  involved 
in  violence  are  significantly  different  from  those  persons 
in  the  community  at  large.   Blacks  made  up  less  than  2  0  per- 
cent of  the  Gainesville  population  in  1970  but  comprised  over 
one  half  of  those  persons  involved  in  violence.   Again,  the 
comparison  with  national  violence-related  inquiries  is  sup- 
portive.  Over  80  percent  of  the  persons  arrested  in  the  1967 
riots  were  black.    Urban  arrest  rates  for  various  crimes  of 
violence  were  ten  to  twenty  times  higher  for  blacks  than  for 
whites.'   In  1968,  for  example,  blacks  comprised  almost  one 
half  of  the  aggravated  assault  arrestees,  61  percent  of  the 
robbery  arrestees,  and  47  percent  of  the  rape  arrestees,  and 
most  often  these  crimes  for  which  the  arrests  were  made  were 

o 

directed  against  other  blacks. 

The  same  technique  used  with  race  was  used  in  comparing 
the  occupational  status  of  persons  involved  in  violence  with 
those  living  in  the  community.   In  the  case  of  the  blue-collar 
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characteristic,  the  violence  data  yielded  125  white-collar 
workers  and  484  blue-collar,  sixteen  years  old  and  over. 
This  total  of  609  enables  us  to  reduce  the  15,878  white- 
collar  and  8,262  blue-collar  census  cases  to  401  and  208, 
respectively. 

TABLE  20 
OCCUPATION:   POPULATION  AND  VIOLENCE  INVOLVEMENT  DISTRIBUTIONS 

white  collar     blue  collar 
expected  401  208  ■ 

observed  125  484 

x2=556.195 

critical  value=5.99,  must  reject  H 

As  was  the  case  with  both  age  and  race,  there  is  a 
statistically  significant  difference  between  what  we  would 
expect  to  find  in  the  violence  cases  under  an  assumption  of 
randomjiess  and  what  was  actually  observed.   Blue-collar 
workers  experienced  violence  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  population. 

The  fourth  characteristic  used  in  construction  of  the 
class  index  was  the  presence  of  functional  alienation  as 
indicated  by  an  individual  classifying  himself  or  herself 
as  a  "laborer"  or  "unemployed."   In  the  1970  violence  data, 
l44  persons  were  listed  as  laborers  and  l40  as  unemployed 
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for  a  total  of  284  persons  functionally  alienated  out  of  a 
work  force  of  773.   The  United  States  Census  records  1,15^ 
as  laborers  and  977  as  unemployed  for  2,131  functionally 
alienated  out  of  a  work  force  of  25,2  32. 

TABLE  21 

FUNCTIONAL  ALIENATION: 
POPULATION  AND  VIOLENCE  IIWOL^^/EMENT  DISTRIBUTIONS 

functionally      not  functionally 
alienated  alienated 


expected  65  708 

observed  284  -      489 

x2=805.603     critical  value=5.99   must  reject  H^ 

The  national  commissions  dealing  with  violence  did  not 
attempt  to  derive  two  types  of  information  from  an  occu- 
pational classification  as  the  class  index  does.   For  the 
most  part,  they  tended  to  view  occupation  as  a  scale  in 
itself,  ranging  from  higher  white-collar  jobs  to  lower  blue- 
collar,  skilled  and  unskilled  manual,  to  unemployment. 
Seeing  occupation  in  this  v;ay  and  reviewing  the  commission 
findings  lends  support  to  the  informiation  presented  in  both 
Tables  20  and  21. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  1967  rioters,  as  revealed 
both  by  interviews  and  arrest  data,  were  unemployed,  and  over 
60  percent  said  they  had  been  unemployed  for  as  long  as  a 
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month  or  more  during  the  previous  year."   Studies  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  utilizing  Philadelphia  police 
data,  found  that  between  90  and  95  percent  of  the  violent 
crime  offenders  could  be  classified  occupationally  on  a  range 
between  and  including  skilled  workers  to  the  unem.ployed. 
More  than  ^0  percent  of  the  major  violent-crime  offenders 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  found  to  be  unemployed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission.   And  a  St.  Louis 
inquiry  discovered  that  aggravated  assault  v;as  almost  en- 
tirely a  blue-collar  crime. 

On  each  separate  dimension  of  the  class  index  used  in 
previous  chapters,  the  group  of  persons  experiencing  violence 
is  statistically  different  from,  people  in  the  community  as  a 
whole.   Violence,  as  a  value  allocated  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  political  system  is  distributed  very  ^jnequally  among 
members  according  to  their  socio-economic,  demographic 
standing. 

The  in-depth  interview  data  referred  to  in  Chapter  IV 
tend  to  add  support  to  these  conclusions  although  there  were 
not  enough  cases  to  result  in  statistical  significance. 
Respondents  v;ere  coded  as  to  their  experience  with  violence 
in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  interview:   (1)  had 
they  been  involved  in  violence,  (2)  had  a  close  friend  or 
relative  been  involved,  (3)  had  someone  they  knew  been  in- 
volved, or  (4)  had  neither  they  nor  any  of  their  acquaintances 
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been  Involved?   The  response  closest  to  the  Individual  was 
recorded  in  case  of  multiple  responses.   The  four  categories 
were  dichotomized  into  tv/o  groups.   The  first,  consisting  of 
the  involvement  of  either  the  individual  or  a  close  friend 
or  relative  was  considered  experience  v;ith  violence.   The 
second  tv:o  categories  were  not. 

If  we  consider  all  family  incomes  below  $7,000  per 
year  as  "lov;"  and  $7,000  or  above  as  high,  then  44  percent 
of  low  income  persons  experienced  violence,  but  only  21 
percent  of  high  incom.e  persons  did  so.   Similarly,  40  per- 
cent of  those  who  rent  their  living  quarters  experienced 
violence  compared  to  only  l8  percent  of  those  who  own. 
Thirty-three  percent  of  the  respondents  thirty  years  of  age 
and  under  reported  experience  with  violence,  whereas  those 
over  thirty  years  of  age  only  reported  a  21  percent  involve- 
ment.   Assuming  a  close  correlation  between  income  or 
standard  of  living  and  age,  race,  and  occupation,  these 
percentages,  taken  from  a  random  data  sample  suggest  the 
same  conclusions  as  does  the  police  data  which  has  high  sta- 
tistical  significance.    Not  only  are  various  forms  of 
violence  allocated  most  heavily  upon  the  same  class  of 
persons,  but  that  class  is  highly  distinct  from  the  society 
at  large. 

Thus  the  hypothesis  follows  that  violence  in  America, 
or  more  specifically,  its  subunits,  is  distributed  so  un- 
equally that  its  manifestations  must  be  considered  political. 
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V5.olence  becomes.  In  a  justifiable  conceptual  sense,  political 
violence.   This  is  not  to  say  that  each  and  every  manifesta- 
tion of  violence  can  be  usefully  analyzed  as  political; 
such  a  suggestion  would  be  absurd.   What  is  political  about 
violence  in  Gainesville  is  the  pattern  of  its  manifestations. 
While  it  may  not  be  helpful  to  talk  about  specific  acts  as 
political,  it  is  helpful  to  conceptualize  the  violence  in 
society  as  politically  allocated. -'-3 

Making  Political  Violence  Comparable 
Applying  the  techniques  utilized  in  this  chapter,  it 
v;ould  be  possible  to  compare  the  level  of  political  violence 
in  Gainesville  with  that  of  other  communities  where  the  same 
operationalization  had  been  undertaken.   Since  the  use  of 
census  data  would  not  be  necessitated,  such  a  comparison 
could  utilize  the  class  distribution  scale  employed  in 
Chapters  V  and  VI,  and  compare  the  distributions  of  violence 
within  the  two  cities  under  study. -"-^   However,  to  the  degree 
that  the  class  characteristics  of  the  two  city  populations 
varied,  the  conclusions  of  such  a  comparison  could  be  ques- 
tioned.  The  increases  in  the  random  odds  of  political  vio- 
lence in  cities  with  larger  politically  pov;erless  classes 
could  not  be  taken  into  account.   If  city  A  had  more  youth, 
blacks,  unemployment,  and  functional  alienation  than  city  B, 
the  level  of  unequal  violence  distributions  at  which  v;e  could 
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apply  the  label  of  political  violence  would  be  different; 
we  would  have  to  anticipate  more  inequality  in  city  A  on 
the  basis  of  randomness  alone. 

The  standardization  of  political  violence  operationally 
defined  for  specific  cities  can  only  be  attempted  when  con- 
trols for  population  class  structures  are  introduced.   This 
control  was  introduced  in  this  chapter  through  the  use  of 
census  information.   The  calculations  using  expected  or  anti- 
cipated violence  occurrences  make  possible  comparable  calcu- 
lations in  other  cities.   The  only  factor  thus  still  impeding 
comparisons  is  the  strong  influence  of  N  (number  of  cases)  in 
Chi-square  calculations.   This  impediment  can  be  eliminated 
by  using  a  statistic  such  as  the  phi  coefficient  which  con- 
trols for  N.   Applying  t=  gives  us  a  comparable  statistic. 

N 

Thus  converting  the  Gainesville  X^s,  we  have  comparable  sta- 
tistics  on  the  four  class  dimensions:   age,    .022;  race, 
.645;  occupation,  .913;  functional  alienation,  1.029. 
Various  cities  could  be  compared  and  contrasted  using  these 
statistics  as  data.   Comparisons  would  be  possible  on  each 
distributive  dimension  of  political  violence. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  class  scale 
was  developed  upon  the  assumption  that  all  class  characteris- 
tics forming  the  scale  were  equal  in  importance'  and  thus  could 
be  com.bined.   This  assumption  is  just  as  appropriate  after 
controls  for  population  characteristics  as  before.   The  phi 
coefficients  were  all  extracted  from  the  same  table  structure 
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and  thus  have  the  same  theoretical  minimum  and  maximum, 
lending  themselves  to  combination.   Thus,  utilizing  the 
mean  phi  coefficient,  Gainesville  political  violence  can  be 
rated  at  the  .652  level.   This  overall  figure  is  comparable 
to  other  community  political  violence  levels  similarly 
developed. 

The  development  of  comparable  political  violence  in- 
dices for  communities  in  turn  opens  a  new  area  of  empirical 
research.   Cross-sactional  studies  of  communities  could  be 
undertaken  correlating  levels  of  political  violence  with 
other  political  characteristics,  such  as  form  of  government 
or  levels  of  public  participation,  in  an  effort  to  discover 
the  intervening  variables  between  class-based  political 
powerlessness  and  allocations  of  violence  as  a  negative 
value . 
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Notes 


If  each  nanif estat ion  demonstrated  a  different  distribu- 
tion it  would  be  possible  to  argue  that  the  theoretical  con- 
ceptualization of  violence  vas  useless  because  it  related  to 
different  phenomena  or  that  the  operat ionali sat  ion  of  a  viable 
concept  vas  faulty  for  the  same  reason. 

^If  a  political  scientist  deals  exclusively  vith  the 
intricacies  of  the  policy  formulation  process,  saying  that  an 
unequal  distribution  of  violence  is  political  is  to  him  or 
her  like  going  from  A  to  C  without  mentioning  B.   How,  he 
might  ask,  can  we  talk  about  a  political  system  and  an  al- 
location within  it  without  telling  specifically  how  the  al- 
location takes  place?   However,  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
study  of  any  allocation,  this  seeming  gap  is  necessary.   The 
direct  linkage  between  the  political  system  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  violence  suggested  in  Chapter  III  can  only  be  confirmed 
by  policy  studies,  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  investi- 
gation.  Before  such  policy  studies  could  assume  any  nontrivial 
significance,  though,  they  would  have  to  be  directed  by  an 
understanding  of  what  political  violence  is.   The  object  of 
this  dissertation  is  to  provide  that  perspective. 

3 

For  the  census  data  used  in  this  chapter,  see  U.  S. 

Department  of  Commerce,  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing: 
Census  Tracts,  Gainesville,  Fla  .  ,  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (Washington,  D.  C.:   U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1972),  pp.  1-7. 


Report  of  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders ,  p.  7^. 

5"The  Report  of  The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence,"  pp.  39,  ^2. 

Report  of  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders ,  p.  7^. 

'"The  Report  of  The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence,"  pp.  39,  ^2. 
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Clark,  p.  35. 


"Report  of  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
D  isorder s ,  p .  7  5. 

■'cited  in  "The  Report  of  The  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,"  p.  ^+0. 
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•^■^Because  of  very  few  persons  who  we 
collar  and  no  respondents  coded  as  labore 
unemployed,  it  was  impossible  to  give  fig 
dimensions  of  occupation  and  functional  a 

12 

The  percentages  should  not  be  take 

the  scope  of  violence  in  society.  First, 
follow-up  as  to  what  the  respondent  was  c 
in  answering  the  question.  Secondly,  tho 
had  experience  with  violence  included  the 
relatives  of  the  person  experiencing  what 
considered  violence.  In  actuality,  only 
claimed  to  have  been  involved  in  violence 
claimed  that  close  friends  or  relatives  h 


re  coded  as  blue 
rs  and  only  one  as 
ures  on  the  societal 
lienat ion . 

n  as  indicative  of 

there  was  no 
onsidering  violence 
se  considered  having 

close  friends  or 

the  respondent 
two  of  U8  respondents 

themselves;  10  more 
ad  been . 


-'■^Political  violence  as  a  distribution  of  violence  has 
strong  conceptual  ties  with  the  "militant"  notion  of  black 
prison  inmates  as  "political  prisoners."   However,  the  usual 
reduction  of  that  position  to  every  incarcerated  black  being 
a  political  prisoner  is  not  easy  to  follow  because  it  is  the 
distribution,  a  somewhat  dispositional  term,  that  is  politi- 
cal.  It  seldom  makes  sense  to  say  that  any  one  incarceration 
(or  violent  act)  is  "political"  except  insofar  as  it  is  con- 
nectedtothewhole. 
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This  is  the  technique  which  is  utilized  in  the  longi- 


tudinal analysis  of  Chapter  VIII. 

-'The  information  tested  in  the  powerful  Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov  one-sample  test  must  be  reformulated  to  be  subjected 
to  a  Chi-square  test  equivalent  to  that  used  on  the  other 
characteristics.   That  reformulation  follows  the  pattern  of 
the  other  characteristics. 


expected 
observed 

16. 


young  (15-3U) 
671 
lh5 


old  (3$~») 
372 
298 


X^=22.88l 


'In  "within"  comparisons  it  thus  becomes  evident  that 
the  most  significant  dimensions  of  political  violence  distribu- 
tions in  Gainesville  are,  respectively,  functional  alienation, 
occupation,  race,  and  age  (although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  first  two  are  not  completely  independent). 


CHAPTER  VIII 
POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  AND  CHANGE  OVER  TIME 

The  selection  of  a  random  distribution  of  violence  as 
an  objective  referent  or  benchmark  creates  In  the  concept  of 
political  violence  a  dynamism  which  permits  the  analysis  of 
change  over  time.   If  the  conceptualization  stopped  with  any 
distribution  of  violence  as  political,  then  the  concept  would 
be  static;  there  would  be  no  way  to  compare  levels  of  politi- 
cal violence  and  to  distinguish  between  which  violence  could 
be  usefully  considered  political  and  v;hlch  could  not.   By 
Including  randomness  or  equality  In  the  conceptualization  we 
create  a  quantifiable  variable  of  deviation  from  the  referent- 
a  variable  of  how  political  violence  should  be  considered. 
The  more  the  allocation  of  violence  differs  from  an  equal  in 
the  sense  of  random  distribution,  the  more  political  it  is. 
In  an  Important  way,  this  political  violence  variable  con- 
ceptualization is  far  more  useful  than  the  riot  political 
violence  concept.   That  concept,  usually  based  upon  a  number 
of  people  jointly  participating  in  particular  illegal  acts 
defies  usage  in  most  United  States'  communities.   There  are 
either  no  such  acts  or  so  few  as  to  rule  out  statistical 
analysis.   Are  we  to  say  political  violence  does  not  exist 
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in  those  communities?   The  conceptualization  of  political 
violence  developed  in  this  study  encourages  perception  of 
the  phenomenon  as  occurring  along  a  continuum,  detectable  in 
all  communities,  though  more  significant  in  somie  than  in 
others.   That  continuum  is,  of  course,  applicable  to 
longitudinal  as  well  as  cross-sectional  analysis. 

The  conceptualization  of  political  violence  developed 
here  also  permits  a  more  useful  understanding  with  regard  to 
its  change  over  time  because  it  encourages  the  examination  of 
nondecision-making.   The  encouragement  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  conceptualization  starts  with  distributions  as  the 
consequence  of  allocations  and  is  not  bound  by  establishing 
direct  linkages  with,  for  example,  the  Congressional  passage 
of  bills  or  the  adoption  of  measures  by  a  city  council. 

In  contrast,  the  riot  perspective  of  political  violence 
shows  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  its  labeling  of  violence 
as  political  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  becoming  frequently 
discussed  and  an  Important  subject  of  the  legislative  process 
This  interpretation  comes  dangerously  close  to  attributing 
the  "political"  nature  of  violence  to  its  saliency.   To  take 
this  step  is  to  exclude  the  entire  nondecision-making  process 
from  politics.   It  is  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  United 
States'  intervention  in  Vietnam  in  the  early  sixties  was  not 
political  whereas  in  the  early  seventies  it  was.   It  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  regulations  which  did  not  limit  air 
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pollution  In  the  past  decade  were  not  political  v;hereas 
present  regulations  which  do  are  political. 

The  implications  of  the  two  conceptualizations  lead  in 
two  different  directions.   The  riot  perspective  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  violence  should  be  thought  of  as  becoming 
more  and  more  political  throughout  the  decade.   Violence  is 
seen  as  an  important  topic  of  legislation,  in  turn  because  it 
has  involved,  at  least  vicariously,  more  middle-class  and 
politically  influential  people.   In  contrast,  the  concep- 
tualization of  violence  presented  in  this  study  may  lead  us 
to  believe  that  violence  at  present  is  no  more  "political" 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years. 
In  fact,  to  the  degree  that  violence  has  shifted  toward  the 
involvement  of  the  more  politically  influential  classes,  it 
has  become  less,  not  more,  political.   In  the  light  of  such 
implications,  it  becomes  imperative  that  we  analyze  the  actual 
change  in  violence  over  the  last  decade  to  determine  if  the 
implications  of  our  political  violence  conceptualization  can 
be  squared  with  our  other  conceptually-based  beliefs  sur- 
rounding the  period  in  question. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  resources  consumed  in  reading  all 
police  reports  for  a  year  and  selecting,  coding,  and  recording 
examples  of  violence,  only  two  points  in  time  are  utilized  in 
the  longitudinal  analysis.   In  order  to  justify  I960  and  1970 
as  "typical"  violence  years  for  the  decade,  police  summary 
data  for  each  year  of  the  period  is  presented  in  Figure  2. 
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Those  summary  figures  for  criminal  violence  victimiizations, 
criminal  violence  arrests,  and  the  composite  of  the  two, 
criminal  violence  involvement,  approximate  the  recorded 
violence  data  in  those  categories  although,  as  Figure  2 
■indicates,  are  not  identical  v/ith  them.. 

FIGURE  2 
DECADE  TRENDS,  SUPERIMPOSED^ 


29000;s'< 
281   ■- 


violence  in- 
volvement data 

#  police 
officers 

criminal  vio- 
lence arrests 
and  victimiza- 
tions 

,J  population 


arrests,  crim- 
inal violence 

victimizations, 
criminal  vio-. 
lence 


606^:  52   63  6'4  6'5  6'6  o7  6B — ^9~T 


^Although  the  data  presented  here  are  discrete,  for 
legibility  and  ease  of  representation,  interconnecting  lines 
have  been  used. 
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Ivhereas  there  are  seme  fluctuations,  varying  with  city 
consolidations  and  police  policy,  the  years  196O  and  1970  are 
reflective  of  the  trends  of  the  decade.   The  increased  emphasis 
on  victimizations  and  their  recording  in  the  late  1960's  is 
reflected  in  the  1970  data.   The  trend  in  violent  crime  ar- 
rests appears  more  steady.   In  fact,  interpreting  the  decade 
in  terms  of  police  officer  years  and  arrests  for  violent 
crimes,  the  two  trends  are  statistically  inseparable  at  the 
.05  level  as  Table  22  demonstrates.   As  police  force  size  is 
highly  related  to  city  population  grov;th,  in  the  arrest  for 
crimes  of  violence  category  there  are  no  atypical  years  in 
the  decade. 

Utilizing  i960  and  1970  data,  the  longitudinal  analysis 
will  compare  the  distributions  of  the  total  concept  of 
violence  as  it  has  been  developed  in  this  study.   That  is, 
the  concept  includes  victims  of  physical  or  mental  violence 
as  defined  by  crimes  of  violence,  victims  of  systemic  vio- 
lence as  defined  by  card  arrests  and  arrests  without  convic- 
tions in  cases  other  than  traffic,  and  perpetrators  of  violence 
as  defined  by  police  arrest  records  for  specific  crimes  of 
homicide,  assault,  battery,  robbery,  rape,  kidnapping, 
disorderly  conduct  by  action  where  it  involved  physical  con- 
tact, resisting  arrest  with  violence,  and  reckless  display  of 
a  firearm.   Since  the  class  scale  which  has  been  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  1970  data  is  also  applicable  to  the  196O 
data,  that  scale  will  be  used  in  the  comparisons  beginning 
with  Table  23. 
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TABLE  2  3 
1960/1970  VIOLENCE  COMPARISON 

class  0123^   total 

1970  total  violence        148   373   3^9   250   59   ll84 
Involvement  distribution   .125   .444   .739   .950 

i960  total  violence         28    94    83    98    42     345 
involvement  distribution   .08I   .354   .594   .878 

"D"  .044   .090   .145   .072 

critical  value=.083     "D"=.l45    must  reject  H^ 

Analyzing  the  above  distributions  using  the  Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov  two-sample,  two-tailed  test,  the  null  hypothesis  that 
there  is  no  difference  must  be  rejected  in  favor  of  the 
alternate  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  dis- 
tributions.  Carrying  the  analysis  further,  we  can  construct 
a  more  specific  alternative  hypothesis  which  is  consistent 
both  with  the  actual  distributions  and  common  notions  about 
the  expansion  of  violence.   Thus  the  alternative  hypothesis 
that  violence  has  shifted  into  new,  more  politically  in- 
fluential, areas  of  the  population  over  the  decade  permits  a 
one-tailed  test.   Converting  "D"  into  a  Chi-square  distribu- 
tion with  two  degrees  of  freedom  results  in  a  X   of  22.468 
with  a  critical  value  of  5.99.   The  alternative  hypothesis 
must  be  accepted;  violence  has  become  more  of  a  phenomena  of 
the  potentially  powerful  classes. 

Using  this  hypothesis  as  a  conclusion,  it  would  be 
possible  to  create  an  explanation  for  the  increasing  attention. 
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both  public  and  scholarly,  to  the  role  of  violence  in  American 
society.   In  fact,  it  might  be  possible  to  argue,  within 
limits,  that  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  seeing  "politi- 
cal" as  that  which  increases  formal  legislative  activity  to 
alter  or  preserve  the  status  quo,  and  seeing  "political"  as 
that  which  differs  from  a  benchmark  and  is  subject  to  legis- 
lative activity.   The  problem  may  not  be  conceptual,  but 
semantic. 3   Yet  to  accept  the  above  alternate  hypothesis  as 
a  conclusion  would  be  premature  at  this  point,  since  it  is 
based  on  a  commonly  held  theory  which  sees  only  one  aspect 
of  violence  invading  and  disturbing  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.   According  to  that  widely  held  belief,  the  number 
or  at  least  the  threat  of  victimization  has  increased,  but 
little  is  said  about  the  persons  committing  the  crimes.   The 
ramifications  of  that  alternative  hypothesis  need  to  be 
empirically  examined.   The  first  division  of  the  violence 
index  is  into  perpetrators  of  violence  and  victims  of  vio- 
lence.  The  following  table  presents  the  change  over  time  of 
the  former,  about  which  the  alternative  hypothesis  has  little 
to  say.   Therefore,  using  a  tv;o-tailed  test,  we  are  asking 
if  the  class  characteristics  of  persons  arrested  for  com- 
mitting crimes  of  violence  over  the  decade  remained  the  same 
or  if  the  distribution  of  class  characteristics  changed. 

Utilizing  the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  two-sample,  two-tailed 
test  in  conjunction  with  Table  24  results  in  a  "D"  of  .113 
with  a  critical  value  of  .133,  which  does  not  permit  the 
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rejection  of  the  null  hypothesj.s.   However,  a  quick  look  at 
the  distribution  shows  that  there  was  a  statistically  insigni- 
ficant shift  in  the  distribution  over  time  and  that  the  shift 
was  toward  the  potentially  povrerful  classes.   The  main  point 
Is,  however,  that  the  class  of  the  perpetrators  of  violence 
has  not  changed  significantly  over  the  decade. 

TABLE  24 
1960/1970  PERPETRATORS  OF  CRIMES  OF  VIOLENCE 


class 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

total 

1970  perpetrators 

16 
.056 

47 
.220 

88 
.528 

101 
.881 

34 

286 

i960  perpetrators 

2 

.014 

17 
.129 

42 
.415 

59 
.816 

27 

147 

"D"  .042    .091    .113    .065 

The  other  part  of  our  violence  concept  is  comprised  of 
victims.   Whereas  the  alternative  hypothesis  does  not  have 
much  to  say  about  the  perpetrators  of  violent  crimes,  it  is 
much  more  definite  concerning  the  victims.   Increasingly,  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  are  seen  as  threatened  with  violence 
It  was  demonstrated  in  Chapter  VI  that  violence  was  not  a 
middle  or  upper  class  phenomenon,  but  that  does  not  answer 
the  question  of  v/hether  it  is  becoming  more  or  less  a  middle- 
upper  class  phenomenon.   Table  25  addresses  itself  to  this 
issue. 
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TABLE  25 
1960/1970  VICTIMS 

class         01234     total 


1970  victims 

132 
.147 

331 
.516 

261 

.806 

149 
.972 

25 

898 

i960  victims 

^26 

.131 

77 
.520 

41 
.727 

-  39 
.924 

15 

-   -198 

"D"       -  .016     .004    - .079     .048 

A  Chi-square  statistic  of  4.050  results  from  the  con- 
verslorx  of  the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  "D"  for  a  one-tailed  test. 
With  a  critical  value  of  5.99,  the  distributions  are  not 
significantly  different  at  the  .05  level.   Victims,  over 
time,  have  been  drawn  from  the  same  class,  which  we  have 
described  as  politically  pov/erless.   Over  an  entire  decade, 
there  has  been  no  significant  shifting  toward  the  more 
potentially  politically  powerful  classes. 

The  position  this  conclusion  places  us  in  may  be 
philosophically  interesting,  but  it  is  a  confusing  arena 
in  which  to  make  statements  about  the  specific  subject  mat- 
ter.  The  whole,  total  involvement  with  violence,  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  the  sum  of  its  parts,  perpetrators 
and  victim.s.   The  whole  exhibits  a  significant  change  over 
time  toward  the  middle  and  upper  classes;  the  parts  do  not. 
To  some  extent,  the  answer  lies  in  the  number  of  cases  con- 
tained in  the  whole  and  the  parts.   But  that  answer  is  itself 
inaccurate.   It  would  be  in  a  very  real  sense  misleading  to 
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say  that,  if  we  had  more  cases,  the  parts  would  show  a  signi- 
flcent  change  over  time.   It  would  be  misleading' because : 
(l)  no  "sample"  had  less  than  1^7  cases,  (2)  the  Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov  test  has  a  high  power-efficiency,  especially  with 
regard  to  small  samples,^  and,  most  importantly,  (3)  the 
"samples"  were  not  samples  at  all  but  the  universe  of 
specific  incidents  which  occurred  over  the  period  of  an  en- 
tire year.   If  the  data  over  that  long  a  period  of  time  does 
not  reveal  statistically  significant  changes,  who  can  say 
that  the  time  period  of  data  collection  was  inadequate  when 
the  entire  analysis  was  limited  to  a  decade?   Rather,  we  must 
accept  the  conclusion  that  these  "parts"  did  not  exhibit 
significant  change. 

The  alternative  hypothesis  of  change  in  distribution 
toward  the  middle  classes  forces  the  breakdown  of  the  vio- 
lence concept  further,  however,  for  analytical  purposes. 
The  victim  index  in  Table  25  was  composed  of  victims  of 
card  arrest,  arrest  without  conviction  in  nontraffic  cases, 
and  victims  of  violent  crimes.   These  specific  types  of 
violence  victimizations  will  be  examined  over  time  in  the 
above  order.   Since  the  applicability  of  the  alternate  hypo- 
thesis has  been  called  into  question,  the  following  tables 
will  use  the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  two-sample,  two-tailed  test. 

The  absence  of  change  in  distribution  in  the  card  arrest 
data  over  the  decade  evidenced  in  Table  26  is  repeated  in  the 
nontraffic,  arrest  without  conviction  data  presented  in 
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TABLE  26 
1960/1970  CARD  ARRESTS 


class 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

total 

1970  card  arrests 

23 
.125 

59 
'^  .446 

56 
.750 

38 
.957 

8 

184 

1960  card  arrests 

11 
.117 

21 
.340 

25 

.606 

27 
.894 

- 

94 

"D"  ,008         .106         .144         .063 

critical   valu8=.172  "D"=.l44  cannot   reject   H 

Table    27.      Even   combining  the   data   in  Tables    26.  and   27   as 
was    done    conceptually   to  approximate    or   illustrate    systemic 
violence    does   not   produce   a   significant   change    over   the 
decade.      That   combination   results    in  a    "D"    of    ,098   and  a 
critical   value    of    .l4l. 

TABLE   27 
1960/1970   ARREST   WITHOUT   CONVICTION,    NONT'RAFFIC 


class 

0 

1 

2 

3 

i* 

total 

1970  arrest 
without  conviction 

13 
.107 

50 
.516 

29 

.754 

24 
.951 

6 

122 

i960  arrest 
without  conviction 

6 

.122 

12 
.367 

14 
.653 

12 

.898 

5 

49 

"D"  .015         .149         .101         .053 

critical   value=.230  "D"=.l49  cannot   reject    H^ 

On   the   other  hand,    significant   change   can  be    seen   in 
the    distribution   of  victims   of  violent   crimes   even   over  and 
beyond   the    statistical  analysis   presented   in  Table   28. 
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TABLE  28 
1960/1970  VICTIMS  OF  CRIMES  OF  VIOLENCE 


class 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

total 

1970  violent 
crime  victims 

96 
.162 

222 
.537 

176 

.834 

87 
.981 

11 

592 

i960  violent 
crime  victims 

9 

.164 

44 

.964 

2 

0 

0 

55 

"D"  .002    .427    .166    .019 

critical  value=.192     "D"=.427     must  reject  H 

However,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  change  in  distribution 
is  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  politically  powerless 
class.   That  direction  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  overall  violence  change  in  distribution  and 
the  alternative  hypothesis  adopted.   If  we  accept  the  data 
as  accurate,  then  we  must  totally  reject  that  alternative 
hypothesis  in  its  specifics.   Rather  than  there,  being  an  ob- 
jective basis  for  beliefs  concerning  middle  and  upper  class 
involvement  as  victims  of  violence,  just  the  opposite  is 
true.'^   Of  all  our  composite  parts  of  violence,  only  victims 
of  violent  crimes  demonstrate  any  significant  change  in 
distribution  over  the  decade,  and  that  distribution  shifted 
toward  the  politically  powerless  class. 

Overall,  violence  has  seemed  to  change  slightly  in  dis- 
tribution over  the  past  decade,  to  shift  a  small  but  detectable 
amount  tovmrd  the  "middle  American"  citizen.   This  movement 
is  detectable  in  our  "universe"  of  data  in  arrests  for  crimes 
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of  violence.  In  card  arrests,  and  in  nontraffic  arrests 
without  convictions,  but  not  in  statistically  significant 
proportions.   Within  our  violence  data,  however,  the  vic- 
tims of  reported  illegal  acts  of  violence  were  being  in- 
creasingly drawn  from  the  powerless  class  in  statistically 

significant  proportions,  a  trend_  which  is  _the  reverse  of. 

the  overall  pattern.   Nonetheless,  to  remain  consistent,  the 
treatment  of  political  violence  must  be  based  upon  the  entire 
conceptualization  and  not  upon  one  of  its  parts.   If  the 
"political"  in  political  violence  is  to  refer  to  the  devia- 
tion of  violence  manifestations  from  random  distributions, 
then  while  the  violence  in  Gainesville  in  1970  was  still 
very  much  political  violence,  it  was  a  little  less  so  than 
in  1960.^ 

This  conclusion  differs  considerably  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  most  observers  interested  in  political  violence, 
especially  conclusions  reached  in  the  late  .'60's.'   The 
difference  is  primarily  the  result  of  concentration  on  a 
very  specific  type  of  violence  which,  however  academically 
interesting,  tended  to  overshadow  a  political  significance 
that  violence  has  always  contained.   The  common,  everyday 
occurrence  of  violence  is  far  more  important  in  terms  of  its 
impact  than  any  or  all  of  the  riots  of  the  mid  and  late 
'60's.°   But  whereas  the  violence  we  have  dealt  with  in  this 
study  is  vastly  more  prevalent,  and  more  important  in  terms 
of  its  role  in  the  ordering  of  society,  to  the  political 
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scientist  of  today  who  needs  an  environment  which  produces 
rapid  change,  everyday  violence  appears  as  a  constant  and, 
as  suc'h,  is  invisible.   Even  though  in  this  chapter  we  have 
established  a  slight  trend  in  political  violence,  on  the 
whole  it  has  been  delineated  as  a  constant,  relative  to  the 
__status  quOj  and  as  such  is  discoverable  only  through  rejecting 
the  status  quo  as  the  primary  point  of  reference.   Having 
first  defined  political  violence  from  such  a  different 
reference  point.  It  was  then  possible  to  analyze  change 
within  the  framework  of  the  status  quo —  and  to  discover  the 
slight  shift  presented  here. 
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-'-Whereas  the 
referent  has  a  ha 
the  intent  of  thi 
historical  state 
man's  evolving  ab 
shoTxld  be  seen  as 
suit  of  any  uncha 
people . 

2 

The  crimina 

elude  simple  ass a 
figures  include  d 
action  (fighting) 
arrests  with  insu 
prosecution,  or  c 
example,  on  arres 
not  reflect  the  n 


Not  e  s 

choice  of  equality  or  randomness  as  a 
sis  in  normative  theory,  it  is  certainly  not 
s  study  to  derive  that  benchmark  from  any 
of  nature.   The  concept  is  derivative  of 
ility  to  think  abstractly  and  probably 

much  a  product  of  the  times  as  the  re-   

nging  attributes  or  rights  of  people  as 


1  violence  victimization  figures  do  not  in- 
ults,  and  the  criminal  violence  arrest 
isorderly  conduct  by  words  as  well  as 

There  are  no  summary  data  available  on 
fficient  evidence  for  extended  detention, 
onviction.   What  data  does  exist,  for 
ts  for  "suspicion"  or  "investigation"  does 


umber  of  "card  arrests" 


actually  on  file. 


■^The  situation  where  "political"  referred  to  the  same 
phenomena  wo\ild  be  realized,  for  example,  if  difference  from 
the  benchmark  was  what  spurred  public  attention  and  legisla- 
tive action. 

Siegel ,  p .  136 . 

-'Of  course,  this  drastic  change  in  distribution  might 
also  suggest  a  skewness  in  the  I960  police  data.   Indivi- 
duals in  the  lower  socio-economic  category  might  not  have 
so  readily  visited  hospital  emergency  rooms,  duty  nurses  may 
not  have  been  required  to  call  the  police,  and  the  police  may 
have  been  much  less  consc iencious  about  completing  and  filing 
general  incident  reports--  especially  those  few  that  low- 
status  blacks  attempted  to  report. 

If  documented,  a  change  in  police  policy  toward  a  more 
"liberal"  stance  could  possibly  explain  the  recording  of  more 
black  victims  and  another  phenomenon  as  well.   If  the  dis- 
tinction between  victims  and  perpetrators  is  dropped  com- 
pletely and  the  data  is  grouped  according  to  how  it  was 
reported,  all  arrests  used  in  this  study  can  be  grouped 
together:   for  crimes  of  violence,  by  card  only,  and  any 
nontraffic  arrest  where  a  conviction  or  guilty  plea  did  not 
result.   If  this  grouping  procedure  is  followed  and  the  data 
is  analyzed  in  terms  of  change  over  time,  the  result  is  a 
X2  of  12.558  with  a  critical  value  of  5.99.   The  distribu- 
tion of  recorded  arrests  has  shifted  toward  the  potentially 
powerful  classes.   In  I960,  only  two  of  fifty-five  cases  of 
violent  crime  victims  (3.6  percent)  possessed  two  of  the  scale 
characteristics,  and  none  had  three  or  fo-ar  such  character- 
istics.  By  1970,  ^6  percent  of  the  individual  victims  had 
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tvo,  three,  or  four  of  the  characteristics.   The  shift  in 
arrests  toward  the  more  powerful  classes  and  the  shift  in 
reported  violent  crime  could  both  he  the  result  of  the 
social  and  racial  liheralizat ion  of  the  police  force  since 
i960.   However,  because  there  is  no  other  collaboration  of 
this  theory  in  the  data,  the  body  of  the  study  must  accept 
the  data  findings  as  valid. 


^The  statistically  significant  change  in  political 
violence  demonstrated  in  Table  23  is  deemphasized  for  two 
.reasons.   The  first  reason  is  to  avoid  distorting  the  still 
high  level  of  political  violence  revealed  in  Chapter  VII 
for  1970.   The  second  reason  deals  with  our  inability  to 
statistically  demonstrate  that  trend  within  various  manifes- 
tations of  violence  when  the  concept  is  broken  down.   The 
significance  of  the  trend  is  enhanced,  however,  by  the  fact 


that  over  the  decade  three 


the  four  powerless  class 


characteristics  have  increased  their  presence  within  the  city 
population.   The  percentage  of  persons  of  "arrestable"  age, 
fifteen_ through  thirty  years,  in  the  total  population  in- 
creased from  U1.2  to  U3.7.   The  proportion  of  blue-collar 
workers  in  the  population  increased  from  9.2  percent  to 
12.8  percent.   And  the  percentage  of  persons  reporting  as 
laborers  or  unemployed  increased  from  2.8  to  3.3.   Only  the 
proportion  of  blacks  in  the  city  declined,  from  23.1  per- 
cent in  i960  to  18.7  percent  in  1970.   However,  at  the  same 
time,  these  variations  cannot  be  given  too  much  significance, 
as  violence  recorded  in  the  city  also  involved  noncity  resi- 
dents who  were  not  reflected  in  the  above  census  figures. 
In  i960,  88.3  percent  of  the  recorded  violence  involved  city 
residents.   In  1970,  the  figure  was  85.5  percent,  the  slight 
change  probably  reflecting  the  increased  mobility  of  noncity 
residents  into  the  city  for  entertainment,  etc. 

^Certainly  not  all  the  observers  and  all  the  conclu- 
sions were  academic,  nor  can  academicians  be  solely  responsible 
for  the  increasing  emphasis  or  misemphasis  on  "creeping 
violence."   For  suggestions  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  see  Appendix  D. 

Q 

See  Garver,  p.  57.   Garver  cites  Kenneth  Clark  as  also 
perceiving  the  violence  in  riots  as  trivial  compared  to  the 
violence  inherent  in  ordinary  ghetto  life. 


CHAPTER  IX 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS:   WHERE  V/E  HAVE  BEEN 
AND  WHERE  WE  ARE  GOING 


This  study  has  been  predicated  upon  the  notion  that 
concepts  are  creations  of  people.   The  progression  of  know- 
ledge is  probably  closer  to  the  development  of  concepts  than 
it  is  to  the  facts  which  are  described  by  them.   Consciously 
or  not,  people  develop  new  concepts  which  help  them  relate 
other  concepts.   Academic  scholarship  may  be  best  described 
as  the  conscious  development  of  concepts  to  fit  our  needs. 
In  this  study,  I  have  attempted  to  develop  a  concept  of 
political  violence  to  fill  a  "void"  which  has  arisen  from 
the  treatment  of  a  narrower  conceptualization  of  similar 
phenomena.   That  void  has  created  a  very  "unuseful"  impres- 
sion of  the  role  of  violence  in  social  organization. 

The  Approach 
There  is  a  paradox  involved  in  this  instrumental  view 
of  concepts.   On  the  one  hand,  the  richness  of  our  knowledge 
depends  directly  upon  the  diversity  and  creativity  of  the 
conceptualization  process."   On  the  other  hand,  the  instru- 
mental relativism  must  readily  acknowledge  that  new  concep- 
tualizations are  meaningful  only  insofar  as  they  incorporate 
a  common  denominator  of  shared  other  concepts  expressed  to 
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some  extent  as  values  and  beliefs.    Any  political  theorist 
who  has  attempted  to  teach  Marxism  to  college  freshmen  in  the 
United  States  can  appreciate  this  fact. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  v;e  have  tried  to  avoid  the 
■prison  of  the  status  quo.   V/e  have  tried  to""'avoid  having"'oUr 
concepts  formed  by  a  strict  dependence  upon  what  we  see  as 
"out  there."   As  Marcuse  is  saying  in  One  Dimensional  Man, 
if  we  cannot  transcend  the  phenomena  of  observables,  we 
become  prisoners  of  our  ovm  environment.   The  transcendence, 
of  course,  must  be  in  thought,  in  conceptualization,  for  it 
is  here  we  can  be  more  than  "one  dimensional."   In  this  study, 
transcendence  of  observables  was  attempted  by  conceptualizing 
political  violence  as  unequal  or  nonrandom  occurrences  of 
socially-disorienting  actions  in  a  society.   This  "objective 
referent"  or  starting  point,  equality  in  the  sense  of  ran- 
domness, is  not  an  "observable"  in  the  same  sense  as  is  a 
group  of  ten  or  more  individuals  throwing  bricks  at  police- 
men.  The  referent  gives  us  the  ability  to  "discover"  or  "not 
discover"  the  existence  of  political  violence  in  a  community 
(or  country)  regardless  of  what  that  community  was  in  the 
past  or  other  contemporary  communities  exhibit  at  the  same 
time.   It  gives  us  the  ability  to  talk  about  constants.   The 
concept  transcends  the  present  culture  and  world  of  observables 
in  a  sense  that  a  "purely  behavioralistic"  study  could  not, 
either  longitudinally  or  cross-sectionally . 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  whereas  the  study  rejected 
basing  the  concept  of  political  violence  on  an  observable 
act  or  a  particular  point  in  time  as  is  usually  indicated 
within  the  behavior  school  of  thought,  it  did  utilize  be- 
havioral methods  of  analysis  to  "empirically  te"st'"the  tran- 
scendent conceptualization.   Those  methods  were  used  to 
(1)  verify  the  validity  of  the  conceptualization  and  the 
consistency  of  the  operationalizatlon,  (2)  establish  the 
distribution  relative  to  society  at  large,  and  (3)  trace 
changes  in  political  violence  over  time.   Thus  the  study 
Insures  that  it  will  be  at  least  partially  understood  within 
the  "behavioral  tradition." 

Also  the  study,  in  establishing  a  "nonobservable"  basis 
for  its  conceptualization,  drew  upon  a  large  volume  of 
scholarly  work  in  classical  and  analytical  theory.   Specifi- 
cally mentioned  were  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Lasswell,  and 
Easton.   By  basing  the  conceptualization  upon  the  works  widely 
used  by  political  scientists,  works  which  stress  the  distri- 
butive nature  of  political  systems,  the  theoretical  presenta- 
tions of  Chapter  HI  are  assured  understanding.   In  summary. 
The  Conceptualization  of  Political  Violence  attempted  to 
utilize  and  reestablish  a  transcendent  dimension  which  has 
been  lacking  in  behavioral  research  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  within  the  existing  political  science  body  of  know- 
ledge with  regard  both  to  the  basis  of  the  conceptualization 
and  the  empirical  analysis  of  it. 
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The  emphasis  on  the  distributional  aspects  of  politics 
is  not,  however,  without  its  complications.   To  say,  as  do 
Lasswell  and  Easton,  that  the  essence  of  politics  is  the 
unequal  allocation  of  scarce  values  or  resources  is  to  say 
"that  the  more  unequal  the  allocations,  the  more  "political" 
the  system  or  process.   This  is  the  line  of  reasoning  fol- 
lowed in  the  conceptualization  of  political  violence,  espe- 
cially in  the  development  of  a  cross-sectionally  comparable 
statistic  in  Chapter  VII  and  the  longitudinal  analysis  in 
Chapter  VIII.   Beyond  the  linguistic  analysis  previously 
presented,  carrying  this  perspective  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion has  Implications  for  the  concept  of  political  develop- 
ment only  hinted  at  in  Chapter  III.   If  the  continuum  of 
political  development  is  isomorphic  to  the  continuum  of  un- 
equal distributions,  then  supporting  descriptions  and  justi- 
fications of  political  development  are  compatible  with 
dimensions  such  as  the  imposition  of  order  in  a  very  Hobbeslan 
sense. 

On  the  one  hand,  to  the  degree  that  they  have  accepted 
the  inequality/political  development  framework,  political 
scientists  are  forced  into  the  study  of  the  other  primary 
aspect  of  politics,  power,  in  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
limitations  placed  upon  political  allocations  by  groups  only 
peripherally  in  the  political  arena.   Academic  study  is  and 
has  become  concentrated  on  the  self-limiting  effects  of  com- 
petition for  disproportionate  representation,  the  concept  of 
plural  elites.   The  study  of  plural  elites  allows  us  as 
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political  scientists  to  accept  this  theoretically-devastating 
concept  of  political  development  by  concentrating  upon  the 
beneficial  effects  of  having  many  entities  com.peting  for 
unequal  allocations . 3  Thus  the  implications  of  the  distri- 
butional perspective  of  politics  are  accepted  but  balanced 
by  concentrating  on  the  pov;er  dimension. 

Another  way  of  dealing  with  the  implications  of  the 
distributional  dimension  of  politics  might  best  be  described 
as  Neo-Marxian..   Its  framework  also  offers  a  viable  solution 
to  the  dilemma  in  question,  but  is  less  accepted  by  United 
States '■ political  scientists.   Basically,  this  framework 
limits  the  description  of  political  development  (as  moving 
along  a  line  of  unequal  distribution)  to  capitalist  political 
systems.   When  the  framework  is  limited  in  this  manner,  there 
Is  a  high  degree  of  compatibility  between  the  findings  of 
this  study  and  Marxian  theory  in  general.   (Even  the  slight 
decline  in  the  disproportionate  allocation  of  violence  can 
be  explained  as  an  insignificant,  temporary  reversal  in  the 
inevitable  progression.)   Such  a  perspective  can,  if  necessary, 
move  beyond  the  actual  classifications  of  political  systems  in 
existence,  all  of  which  might  be  classified  as  capitalist 
Cprivate  or  state),  to  comparisons  based  on  potentials,  as 
were  utilized  in  this  study. 

The  Findings :   Summary 
Chapter  II  began  the  process  of  establishing  an  analy- 
tical framework  eventually  encompassing  the  concepts  of 
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violence  and  its  relationship  to  the  political  system.   In 
seeking  to  isolate  the  essense  of  the  concept  of  violence, 
violence  was  presented  as  a  particular  type  of  social  action, 
anti-social  action,  for  which  there  is  an  individual  or  col- 
lectivity which  is  responsible  in  a  blamable  way.   That  action 
constitutes  a  violation  of  human  rights  in  an  intense  manner, 
accompanied  by  harm  and  pain,  at  a  minimum  on  the  level  of 
mental  anguish.   As  a  result  of  his  total  involvement  in  such 
an  action  v/hich  is  beyond  his  control,  an  individual  finds 
his  expectations  of  social  behavior  patterns  disrupted. 
Overall,  the  experiencing  of  the  action  of  violence  is  delineated 
as  a  negative,  undesirable  involvement,  regardless  of  the 
motivations  leading  up  to  it  or  any  beneficial  outcomes. 
Violence  as  so  defined  defies  categorization  into  two  frame- 
works of  analysis  sometimes  utilized  by  political  scientists, 
the  common  law  tradition  or,  alternately,  the  emphasis  on 
subcultural  variation.   These  frameworks  would  have  us  under- 
stand violence  as  having  very  little  or  very  different  meaning 
in  significant  segments  of  the  population. 

In  continuing  the  development  of  the  framework  presented 
in  this  study.  Chapter  III  examined  the  place  of  violence  in 
the  political  system.   Violence  was  viewed  as  a  negative  value 
whose  opposite  is  of  scarce  supply  and  thus  is  unequally 
distributed  among  social  classes  in  society,  dependent  upon 
their  potential  political  power  status.   Such  a  view  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  conjunction  of  the  distributive 
dimension  of  politics  enunciated  by  Aristotle  and  Easton,  and 


an  elitist  viev;  of  political  power  held  by  such  diverse 
scholars  as  Lassv/ell,  Robert  Dahl,  and  C.  Wright  Mills. 
Within  the  context  of  distributions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
politically  pov/erful,  a  benchmark  of  equal  in  the  sense  of 


random  distributions  of  violence  was  introduced  in  a  way 
suggested  by  the  writings  of  Herbert  Marcuse.   Variations 
of  violence  distributions  from  that  benchmark  were  defined 
as  political,  especially  inasmuch  as  anticipated  variations 
are  to  the  benefit  of  the  relatively  politically  influential 
classes . 

Chapter  IV  operationalized  the  conceptual  framework 
developed  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  in  the  city  of 
Gainesville,  Florida.   Various  examples  of  violence  were 
selected  from  records  maintained  by  the  Gainesville  Police 
Department.   Individuals  involved  in  these  selected  actions 
were  recorded  as  to  socio-economic,  demographic  class  charac- 
teristics.  These  characteristics  were  then  combined  into  a 
scale  representing  potential  political  power  within  a  social 
class  context. 

The  analysis  of  the  distributional  consistency  of  the 
selected  examples  or  indicators  of  violence  was  undertaken 
in  Chapter  V.  Similar  distribution  patterns  were  isolated 
for  violent  crime  victims,  card  arrest  victims,  and  those. 
persons  arrested  for  nontraf fic-related  matters  but  not  con- 
victed. Empirical  testing  also  showed  that  involvement  in 
"property  violence"  is  of  a  significantly  different 
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dlstrioution  from  involvement  in  personal  violence.   "Politi- 
cal" violence,  as  traditionally  conceived  but  in  interpersonal 
situations,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  other  personal 
violence  actions  through  distribution. 

Chapter  VI  discovered  that  in  the  data  collected,  the 
.distribution  of  perpetrators  of  violence  was  statistically 
similar  to  the  distribution  of  victims  of  violence  who  were 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  that  action.   Prom  available  infor- 
mation en  the  bias  in  arrests  toward  serious  violence  usually 
committed  by  the  less  politically  powerful  classes,  together 
with  the  bias  in  victim  reporting  toward  more  politically 
powerful  classes,  resulted  in  the  hypothesis  (accepted  as  a 
conclusion)  that,  if  all  arrests  were  made  and  victimizations 
reported,  the  two  distribution  curves  would  be  similar. 

The  central  core  of  the  conceptualization,  the  overall 
nonrandomness  of  the  distribution  of  violence,  was  empirically 
tested  in  Chapter  VII.   Using  United  States  Census  data, 
comparisons  were  made  on  each  of  the  socio-economic,  demo- 
graphic class  scale  characteristics.   On  each  characteristic, 
the  distribution  of  violence  was  found  to  be  significantly 
different  from  the  proportional/random  distribution  based 
upon  the  occurrence  of  those  characteristics  in  the  City  of 
Gainesville  as  a  whole.   In  terms  of  the  conceptualization, 
violence  in  Gainesville  was  found  to  be  political. 

Having  confirmed  that  core  of  the  conceptualization. 
Chapter  VII  then  suggested  possible  ways  of  developing  a 
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comparative  index  which  could  be  used  in  the  cross-sectional 
analysis  of  a  number  of  communities.   In  this  step.  Chapter 
VII  moved  into  the  third  phase  of  the  organization  of  this 
study,  beyond  the  conceptual  framework  and  its  verification, 
into  the  usefulness  of  the  conceptualization/operationaliza- 
tion.   Chapter  VIII  continued  this  phase  by  analyzing 
Gainesville  violence  longitudinally.   It  concluded  that  there 
was  a  very  slight  decline  in  the  political  nature  of  violence 
between  I960  and  1970,  not  a  vast  increase  as  the  riot  study 
perspective  would  have  us  believe.   Overall,  however,  the 
chapter  analysis  recommends  conceiving  of  that  political 
violence  as  more  of  a  constant  than  a  variable  in  Gainesville 
and  perhaps  other  community  situations. 

As  was  stated  in  the  "Introduction"  and  above,  the 
development  is  in  this  study. threefold:   conceptualization, 
empirical  verification,  and  uses.   The  conceptualization  of 
both  violence  and  political  violence  is  supported  by  the 
empirical  analysis,  though  not  "proven"  in  its  entirety. 
Frameworks  are  by  nature  and  necessity  broader  than  the  data 
they  seek  to  explain.   They  are  analytical  tools  for  orienta- 
tion, not  statements  of  truth  or  falsehood.   The  empirical 
analysis  aims  at  verifying  only  a  small  part  of  the  framework, 
and  the  uses  of  the  conceptualization  are  only  two  examples 
of  what  can  be  done  with  the  conceptualization/operationali- 
zation.   The  threefold,  pyramidal  organization  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  breadth  of  the  topic  examined  and  approach  used. 
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The  base  had  to  rest  in  many  broad  concepts  which  could  only 
be  sketched,  not  empirically  derived.  The  top,  in  contrast, 
had  to  be  composed  of  empirical  statements  about  specific, 
concrete  actions  within  a  given  context.  Within  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  breadth  of  the  base  and  the  specificity 
of  the  top,  however,  the  compatibility  of  the  three  levels 
and  support  they  give  to  each  other  are  significant. 

Uses  of  the  Conceptualization 


What  is  gained  by  conceptualizing  political  violence  in 
the  manner  described  in  this  study?   The  stock  behavioralist 
answer  would  be  phrased  something  like  "a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  way  things  really  are."   Whereas  this  answer  may 
also  approximate  the  more  emotional  beliefs  of  this  writer, 
it  is  not  very  satisfying  intellectually.   It  is  especially 
unsatisfying  if  one  identifies  with  an  instrumental  school 
of  thought  which  questions  our  capacity  to  know  an  "out  there" 
except  through  our  own  conceptualizations. 

Rather,  this  conceptualization  of  political  violence 
seems  useful  in  terms  of  relating  to  other  hypotheses,  con- 
clusions, and  beliefs  prevalent  within  and  outside  of  the 
discipline.   It  seems  to  reduce  an  inflated  impression  con- 
cerning the  power  base  of  riots,  that  is,  the  relative  amount 
of  violence  they  contain  and  partially  direct.   This  is  not 
to  deprecate  the  study  of  riots  as  a  unique  phenomenon —  only 
to  insure  that  riot  studies  do  not  usurp  concepts  and  meanings 
which  belong  elsev/here. 
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vlhy    do  those  concepts  belong  elsev/here?   We  are  con- 
fronted by  a  society,  like  most  societies,  which  shows  a 
remarkable  resistance  to  socio-political  change.   To  look  at 
riots  and  their  token,  if  any,  political  response  emphasizes 
and  encourages  the  examination  of  such  change  through  a  micro- 
scope—  and  the  objects  so  observed  seem  to  have  very  little 
effect  on  the  whole  organism.   Perhaps,  we  might  suggest,  the 
most  important  aspect  of  political  violence  is  not  the  changes 
it  brings  about.   Political  violence  may  inhibit  socio- 
political change,  or  it  may  have  very  little  to- do  with  change 
at  all.   Both  alternatives  see  violence  as  an  output  rather 
than  an  input  in  the  allocative  process.   The  first  alternative, 
while  recognized,  has  not  received  much  attention  within  the 
discipline.   The  second  alternative,  which  stresses  that  vio- 
lence may  be  an  important  allocation  in  its  own  right  even  in 
the  absence  of  a  clear,  direct  relationship  with  socio-political 
change,  does  not  even  appear  as  a  viable  concept  in  recent 
literature.   Both  of  these  alternatives  are  possible  using  the 
conceptualization  of  political  violence  developed  in  this  study. 

Implications  of  the  Conceptualization 
The  objective  in  the  conceptualization  of  political 

1 

violence  was  to  develop  one  new  concept,  not  two.   It  was 
hoped  that  the  reexamination  of  the  concept  could  perform  the 
same  challenging  posture  in  relation  to  political  violence  as 
did  A.  F.  Organskii's  analysis  of  the  role  assigned  the  balance 
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of  power  by  sclaolars  of  International  relations.    In  this 
way,  the  hope  was  that  a  more  rigorous  examination  of  the 
concepts  we  use  would  be  stimulated.   However,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  conceptualization  to  proceed  in  two  dis- 
tinct stages.   It  is  recognized,  therefore,  that  the  concep- 
tualization process  may  have  implications  for  the  terms 
"violence"  and  "political,"  apart  from  their  combination. 

There  are  many  concepts  in  political  science  which  are 
the  subject  of  controversy  as  to  what  they  include.   For 
example,  scholars  interested  in  authority  disagree  as  to 
what  role  legitimacy  plays.   Similarly,  with  violence, 
scholars  have  disagreed  over  the  role  of  intentionality,  of 
physical  injury,  and  of  the  consequences  of  violence.   Vio- 
lence as  a  socially-disorienting  action  served  as  a  common 
denominator  for  most  violence  conceptions  while  excluding 
property  damage  and  states  of  being,  in  general.   In  terms 
of  the  concept  of  violence  itself,  cross-cutting  other  con- 
cepts and  adding  a  different  emphasis  can  only  serve  to 
enrich  its  meaning.   If  such  a  conceptualization  or  reconcep- 
tualization  was  undertaken  with  other  terminology,  the 
results  would  certainly  suggest  new  or  overlooked  associa- 
tions. 

With  the  concept  of  political,  the  issue  becomes  more 
central.   If  one  were  to  read  the  conclusion  of  this  study 
first,  it  v;ould  surely  seem  strange  to  hear  political  vio- 
lence used  to  refer  to  a  particular  distribution  of  violence, 
In  fact,  it  might  sound  grammatically  incorrect.   Yet  surely 
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adjectives  can  be  distributional  in  nature.   It  is  just  as 
easy  to  understand  someone  speaking  about  a  "rare"  flower 
as  it  is  to  understand  the  term  a  "red"  flower.   The  analogy 
between  these  usages,  respectively,  is  not  very  different 
from  the  suggested  distributional  sense  of  political  vio- 
lence and  the  customary  view  of  it  as  involving  a  number  of 
persons  rioting  or  an  assassination.   Nor  does  viewing  poli- 
tical as  distributional  deprive  violence  of  its  nondistribu- 
tlonal  characteristics.   Political  violence  and  lethal  vio- 
lence are  analogous  to  the  rare  flower  and  the  red  flower; 
one  does  not  limit  the  meaning  of  the  other. 

However,  a  more  reasoned  objection  could  be  made  to  the 
use  of  political  in  a  distributional  sense  to  describe  vio- 
lence.  What,  the  argument  follows,  happens  to  other  con- 
cepts using  the  adjective  political?   What  about  the 
political  process,  the  political  system,  political  man,  etc.? 
Does  their  meaning  change,  especially  in  distorted  or  unuse- 
ful  ways?   To  begin  to  formulate  an  answer,  it  must  first  be 
said  that  the  distributional  meaning  need  not  be  applied  to 
all  uses  of  the  term.   The  language  permits  many  terms  which 
have  variations  in  meaning  resting  upon  a  common  base.   One 
that  comes  to  mind  describes  a  state  of  mind,  an  adjective 
"mad."   To  speak  of  a  mad  scientist  and  a  mad  football  coach 
communicates  two  entirely  different  aspects  of  the  state  of 
mind.   Similarly,  political  violence  and  political  might  can 
be  referring  to  two  aspects  of  what  we  call  the  political 
process. 
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Yet  this  position  can  be  itself  misleading,  for  it 
passively  accepts  the  accusation  that  it  is  changing  the 
meaning  of  the  term  political.   This  is  not  the  case.   All 
conceptions  of  what  makes  things  political  seem  to  hinge 
upon  a  power  or  authority  aspect,  its  gain  and  exercise,  or 
upon  a  distributional  aspect  of  what  the  power  is  used  for 
or  what  the  consequences  of  its  use  are.   Both  themes  are 
usually  linked  to  a  minimal  application  within  a  society  or 
territorial  division.   The  point  is,  that  has  been  mentioned, 
the  distributional  meaning  has  always  been  inherent  in  the 
concept' of  what  is  political.   Calling  attention  to  its 
presence  seems  awkward  simply  because  that  aspect  of  politics 
has  fallen  into  second  place  behind  the  power/authority  as- 
pact  .5 

Perhaps,  we  are  suggesting,  it  would  be  useful  to  remind 
political  scientists  of  the  distributional  nature  of  the 
process  they  study.   Leaning  toward  the  power  aspect  of 
political  concepts  seems  to  link  academics  closely  to  the 
readily  visible  exercise  of  that  power  in  the  established 
Institutions  of  government.   When  scholars  do  not  see  deci- 
sions being  made,  there  is  nothing  to  study.   The  area  we 
have  come  to  know  as  nondecisions  has  been  neglected.   It 
would  seem  that  by  emphasizing  and  studying  the  distribu- 
tions of  the  process  and  working  our  way  back  into  the  linkage, 
much  of  this  area  of  nondecisions  could  be  explored,  in  areas 
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not  limited  to  violence  allocations.   A  new  battery  of  con- 
cepts could  thus  be  analyzed  such  as  political  wealth  or 
political  welfare. 

Implications  of  the  Transcendent  or  "Objective"  Referent 
In  this  study,  not  only  was  violence  broadened  to  a 
coiTunon  denominator  of  many  existing  meanings,  not  only  was 
"political"  reemphasized  as  a  distributional  term,  but  the 
total  concept  of  political  violence  was  anchored  in  a 
hypothetical  state  of  affairs  which  had  its  basis  in  no 
existing,  observable  society,  past  or  present.   To  some, 
this  may  seem  to  represent  a  cyclical  view  of  the  function 
of  political  science —  that  what  is  being  advocated  is  an 
end  goal  which  we  should  use  our  research  to  work  toward — 
and  we  have  come  full  swing  to  the  idea  of  a  policy  science. 
However  desirable  a  random  distribution  of  violence  might  be 
as  a  goal  for  a  society,  to  visualize  this  study  as  normative 
in  this  sense  is  to  miss  the  point  of  establishing  a  reference 
outside  of  the  observable  situation.   The  point  is,  in 
Marcusean  terminology,  to  create  a  healthy  conflict  between 
concepts  and  the  phenomena  they  describe."  The  gap  is  to 

create  a  mental  perspective,  not  primarily  or  necessarily  a 

7 
social  direction. 

This  study  is  normative  primarily  in  the  same  sense  that 

all  theory  is  normative. •  It  recommends  that  we  view  reality 

in  a  specific  way.°   In  the  sense  that  this  recommendation  is 
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supported  by  empirical  evidence  yet  involves  a  mental  per- 
spective rooted  in  classical  theory,  perhaps  the  concep- 
tualization of  political  violence  blurs  the  oft  overstated 
differences  betV'jeen  the  two.   Closing  the  gap  between  the 
two  schools  of  thought  is  consistent  with  the  relativism 
inherent  in  an  instrumentalist  view  of  the  discipline.   And 
it  is  the  last  of  the  perceived  broad  implications  of  the 
approach  used  in  the  conceptualization  of  political  violence. 
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?Iote  s 

lOur  knovledge  develops  through  the  replacement  of 
paradigms  of  understanding,  each  successive  paradigm  radi- 
cally transforming  our  perceptions  of  empirical  reality. 
See  Thomas  S.  Kuhn,  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolution 
CChicago:   University  of  Chicago  Pres  s ,  1962  )  ,  espec  ially 
pp.  102-lOli,  159-1T2. 

"Very  simply,  one  is  constrained  in  his  investigations 
by  the  suhstance  of  the  intellectual  tradition  which  embraces 
the  subject  matter  under  discussion."   Cnudde  and  Keubauer, 
p.  10.   See  also  Frohock,  p.  12. 

■^Another  mediating  issue  between  the  political  scientist's 
acceptance  of  the  framework  and  his  own  value  system  is  that 
of  legitimacy/consensus. 

See  A.  F.  Organskii,  World  Politics,  2nd  ed.  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  I968),   especially  pp.  282-299. 

''See,  for  example,  Harry  Eckstein,  "Authority  Patterns: 
A  Structural  Basis  for  Political  Inquiry,"  The  American 
Political  Science  Review,  LXVII,  No.  h     (December,  1973), 
lli|2-ll6l. 

^See  Chapter  III,  pp.  102-103. 

'If  the  distinction  "between  analytical  construf^ts  and 
policy  goals  is  not  maintained,  the  outcome  is  the  confusion 
produced  throughout  the  8th  edition  of  the  popular  James 
MacGregor,  Burns  and  Peltason,  Government  by  the  People 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:   Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1972). 
The  reader  is  never  sure  when  the  pluralist  and  elitist  models 
will  be  used  for  analysis  or  for  advocacy. 

Q 

This  position  represents  an  extension  of  an  argument 
found  in  Thomas  Landon  Thorson,  The  Logic  of  Democracy 
(New  York:   Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1962),  pp.  67-85. 
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APPENDIX  A 

POLITIC AL/NONPOLITICAL   PERSONAL  VIOLENCE 
BY   CLASS   CHARACTERISTICS 


/ 

age  grcup 

0-20 

Table 
By  A 

21-30 

Al^ 

ge 

31-45 

46-60 

61- 

total 

nonpolitical 

personal 

violence 

77 
.269 

116 
.675 

57 
.874 

28 
.972 

8 

286 

political 

personal 

violence 

16 
.410 

10 

.666 

7 

.845 

6 

0 

39 

1 

critical 

.141 
value=. 

2  32 

.009 
tt 

.029 
D"=.l4l 

.027 
canno 

t  rej 

ect  H^ 

^Because    the    data   is   ordinal   only   in   Tables   Al   and  A5, 
they    utilize   a   Kolmogorov-Smirncv  test.      Tables   A2   and   A4 
rely   on   a   Chi-square    test   corrected   for  continuity  by 

N    p 
calculation   in   the   equation,    X-=        N( jAD-BCI    -   2; 

(A+B)(C+D) (A+C)(B+D) 
Table   A3,    v?hich   does   not   meet    the   assumptions  of  Chi-square, 
is   analyzed   using  Fisher's   exact   test.      That    statistic    is 
calculated  by   adding   the    sum  of  the   observed  and  all   more 
extreme    distribution   probabilities   derived  by   the    formula: 
(A+B)I(C+D)I(A+C)I(B+D)I . 

Ni  Ai  Bi  c:  d: 

* 

Table  A2 
By  Race 

race  white         black         total 


nonpolitical  85  201  286 

personal  violence 


political  ^^  25  39 

personal  violence 


99  226  325 

critical  value=3.84     x2=.36l     cannot  reject  H^ 

.  232 
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Table  A 3^ 
By  Occupation 


•  ■  occupation 

white  collar 

blue  coll 

ar 

total 

nonpolitlcal 
personal  violence 

17 

178 

195 

political 
personal  violence 

0 

12 

12 

17  190  207 

p=.694     significance  level=.05     cannot  reject  Hq 

3-In  employing  a  two-tailed  test,  as  has  been  used  through- 
out this  appendix,  the  exact  probability  of  the  observed 
distribution  of  .3^7  is  doubled  to  .694.   This  probability 
does  not  allow  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  at  the  .05 
level,  since  for  Fisher's  exact  test  the  p_  must  be  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  desired  significance  level. 


Table  AA 
By  Functional  Alienation 


functionally   not  functionally 

alienated       alienated       total 


nonpolitlcal 
personal  violence 


95  191  286 


political 
personal  violence 


15  24  39 


110  215  325 

critical  value=3.84    x2=.220     cannot  reject  H_ 
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Table  A5 
By  Place  of  Residence 


-  outside   11m-    ^ 

within  its   but    in 

city  Gainesville   non-Gainesville 

limits  area          residents    total 

nonpolitical    234  I8              29        28l 

personal       ^333  ^gQ? 

violence 

political        30  .     2               6         38 

personal        „g   ■  842        '       - 

violence       ' ' °^  -^^^ 


"D"       .044        .055 

2 

critical  value=5.99     X  =.405     cannot  reject  Hq 

Tables  Al  through  A4  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  separate  "political"  personal  violence  from 
"nonpolitical"  personal  violence,  at  least  in  terms  of  their 
class  distributions.   Table  A5  was  included  to  dispel  the 
"outside  agitator"  theory;  it  therefore  utilized  the  one- 
tailed  rather  than  the  two-tailed  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  test, 
requiring  a  conversion  of  the  "D"  statistic  into  a  Chi-square 
distribution. 
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R03BERY  AS  AN  UNTYPICAL  VIOLENCE  INDICATOR 

Table  Bia 
By  Age 


0-20 

21-30 

31-^5 

46-60 

61- 

total 

robbery  victims 

22 
.195 

38 
.531 

23 

.735 

25 
.956 

5 

113 

victims  of 
other  crimes 
of  violence 


139    132      87      41     10    409 
.340   .663    .875    .976 


itn" 


.145    .132     .140     .020 


critical  value=5.99     x2=7.45     must  reject  Hq 

3-As  the  alternative  hypothesis  specifies  that  the  rob- 
bery victims  are  of  a  more  potentially  powerful  class  dis- 
tribution, the  Kolmogorov-Smirnov  tests  used  in  this  appendix 
will  be  one-tailed. 


Table  B2 
By  Race 

white  black  total 


robbery  -LQg  19  125 

victims 

victims  of 

other  crimes  208  258  466 

of  violence 

314  277  591 

critical  value=3.84     X^ ,  corrected  for  continuity, =62 .25 
must  reject  Hq 
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Table  B3 
By  Occupation 


236 


robbery 
victims 


blue 
collar 


33 


white 
collar 


54 


total 


87 


victims  of 
other  crimes 
of  violence 


148 


37 


185 


181 


91 


272 


critical  value=3.84    X^ ,  corrected  for  continuity ,=45 .17 
must  reject  Hq 


Table  b4 
By  Alienation 


robbery 
victims 


functionally 

alienated 


10 


not  functionally 
alienated 


107 


tota. 


117 


victims  of 
other  crimes 
of  violence 


89 


289 


387 


99 


405 


504 


critical  value=3.84    X^,  corrected  for  continuity, =10 .99 
must  reject  H 


o 


Tables  Bl  through  B5  all  indicate  the  empirical  rationale 
for  investigating  the  effect  of  removing  robbery  victims  from 
the  category  of  victims  of  crimes  of  violence.   Tables  Bl 
through  B4 ,  above,  shov;  the  distributions  on  the  individual 
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class  characteristics,  whereas  Table  B5,  below,  shows  those 
separate  distributions  consolidated  into  the  class  index 
used  throughout  this  study. 

Table  B5 
By  Class  Index 


■  ■   class 

0 

1 

2 

3 

H 

total 

robbery 
victims 

38 

.304 

57 
.760 

27 

.976 

3 

0 

125 

victims  of        g      g      ^       g^  ^g 

other  crimes    ^^     ^^      ^     ^  g 
of  violence     '^"^^  '    '°  ''^'  '^'^ 


"D"       .180     .282     .179     .024  592 

critical  value=5.99    x2=31.366     must  reject  H 


However,  one  must  not  allow  the  empirical  distribution 
differences  to  override  the  theoretical  reasons  for  including 
robbery  victims  within  the  conceptualization  of  violence.   Most 
crime  categories  are  specific  enough  in  nature  to  exhibit  a 
peculiar  bias  in  their  distribution.   For  example,  police 
reports  elucidated  a  policy  of  classifying  most  physical  en- 
counters among  school  children  as  simple  assault,  as  opposed 
to  aggravated  assault  or  disorderly  conduct.   The  use  of 
the  classification  in  this  specific  context  helped  produce 
a  statistically  biased  distribution  of  simple  assault  from 
the  paradigm  of  violent  crime,  aggravated  assault  (see 
Table  B6,.  below),  but  this  distribution  bias  toward  the 
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politically  powerful  is  not  a  valid  ground  for  excluding 
simple  assault  from  the  conceptualization  of  violence. 
Indeed,  except  as  we  are  able  to  include  the  many  crimes 
of  violence  we  know  today  v;lthln  our  concept,  the  result 
of  an  accurate  overall  evaluation  of  violence  will  have 
escaped  us. 

Table  B6 
Example  of  Other  Violent  Crime  Distributions 

on  Class  Index 

class        0       1       2       3       i|     total 


simple 

assault 

victims 


20      77      50      23      3      173 

116    .561    .850    .983 


aggravated      ^^      ^g      g       ^       g      ^ 
assault  ■^'  ^ 


victims 


.131    .432     .7^9     .969 


"D"      .015     .129     .101     .014 

critical  value=5.99     X  =6.90     must  reject  H 


Legend 


victims 


category  mean  #cases 

All  victims  1.55  898 

2   Violent  crime  victims     '  1.48  592 

3  Hospitalized  victims  2.00  47 

4  Aggravated  assault  victims  1.72  259 

5  Simple  assault  victims  1.49    '     173 

6  Robbery  victims  .96  125 

7   Card  arrest  victims  1.72  i84 

S  Nontraffic  arrests  without  1.67  "   122 
convictions 


perpetrators 

category  mean      #cases 

1  Arrests  for  crimes  of  violence  2.31        386 

2   Arrests  for  aggravated  2.45         47 

assault 


3  Arrests  for  "political"  I.90 

personal  violence 

4   Arrests  for  property  violence  1.45 


39 
22 


APPENDIX  C 

VISUAL  REPRESENTATION  0?  OBSERVED  AND  ACTUAL 
VICTIM/PERPETRATOR  DISTRIBUTIONS 


Table  CI 
Observed  Distribution  as  Demonstrated  by  Mean 

Scale  Scores^ 


class 


scale 


.8 


1.0 


victims 


1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

5L"::::... 

H^z.  7__ 

1.8 

2.0 

3- 

2.2 

> 

2.4 

perpetrators 


4- 


3- 


1- 
2- 


^The  length  of  each  category  line  indicates  the  sample 
size  of  the  category.   Each  hyphen  represents  one  hundred 
cases  (one  hyphen  minimum).   It  is  recognized  that  the  m.ean 
is  not  an  appropriate  statistic  for  ordinal  data.   However, 
to  detect  small  differences  in  central  tendency  in  a  scale 
of  five,  the  median  is  not  useful.   Thus,  liberty  is  taken 
for  this  visual  presentation. 
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Pages  171  through  17^,  Chapter  VI,  and  the  shaded  areas 
under  the  curves  (Figure  1,  page  17^)  can  be  represented  by 
shifting  the  victim  lines  dovm   and  the  perpetrator  lines  up 
until  the  lines  one  (1)  are  equal  in  their  mean  class  scale 
score.   The  victim  means  are  forced  down  by  the  existence  of 
powerless  class  unreported  victimizations;  the  perpetrator 
means  are  pushed  up  by  the  presense  in  society  of  unarrested 
perpetrators  of  less  severe  crimes  of  violence,  perpetrators 
who  exhibit  fewer  powerlessness-lndicating  class  charac- 
teristics than  do  the  arrested  perpetrators. 

When  the  means  of  all  victims  and  all  perpetrators 
(with  their  respective  manifestations  following  suit  pro- 
portionately) are  brought  into  line,  one  can  visualize 
Chapter  V's  elimination  of  property  violence  from  the  con- 
cept of  violence —  and  can  see  the  extremes  of  victim 
distributions  in  robberies  on  the  one  hand  and  hospitaliza- 
tions on  the  other. 


APPENDIX  D 

THE  DEVELOPIffiNT  OP  PUBLIC  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  VIOLENCE 

If  one  accepts  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  VIII  that 
political  violence  over  the  decade  has  remained  the  same 
or  slightly  declined,  then  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an 
obligation  to  show  v:hy  so  few  people  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  scholars  are  too  closely 
tied  to  governmental  processes.   Yet  surely  the  same  cri- 
tique is  not  applicable  to  the  public  at  large.   What  led 
the  general  public  to  perceive  violence  (or  political  vio- 
lence as  is  often  understood)  as  increasing? 

Relying  upon  the  in-depth  interview  data,  the  formation 
of  estimates  as  to  the  increase  or  decline  of  violence  can 
be  traced  through  four  transitions.   The  dS-ta  upon  v;hich 
this  study  was  based  and  the  sequence  they  produce  are; 
(1)  socio-economic  status,  determines  the  degree  of  involve- 
ment with  violence,  (2)  involvement,  effects  one's  fear  of 
violence,  (3)  fear,  plays  a  part  in  the  development  of  the 
concept  of  violence  one  holds,  and,  (4)  the  concept,  in  turn, 
determines  one's  estimate  of  violence  over  time.   The  stages 
are  socio-economic  statu'^,  involvement,  fear,  concept,  and 
estimate.   This  appendix  will  exhibit  the  data  which  suggest 
this  sequence.   In  some  tables,  the  number  of  cases  is  too 
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small  or  too  unevenly  distributed  to  meet  Chi-square  assump- 
tions about  expected  cell  frequencies,  so  the  raw  distribu- 
tions are  presented. 

Table  Dl  presents  the  data  explained  in  Chapter  VII, 
pages  1S)0  through  191.   Socio-economic  status  is  measured, 
in  this  case,  by  family  income  level,  "low"  being  up  to 
$6,999  and  "high,"  $7,000  or  more.   Involvement  is  defined 
by  either  the  interviewee  or  a  close  friend  or  I'elative 
having  been  involved  in  violence  in  the  previous  year. 

Table  Dl 
Income  Level  and  Violence  Involvement 

involved       not  involved 

low  income  4  5 

high  income  8  30 

Substituting  ownership  as  opposed  to  rental  of  home  for 
high  as  opposed  to  low  income  as  the  socio-economic  variable 
does  not  alter  the  suggested  hypothesis —  that  as  the  socio- 
economic status  rises,  violence  involvement  declines. 

Table  D2 


Residence  Status  and  Violence  Involvement 

involved       not  involved 


rent  home 

6 

9 

own  home 

6 

27 

Table  D2  does  meet  Chi-square  assumptions,  but  is  statistically 
significant  only  at  the  .3  level. 
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The    second   transition   suggests   that    in   turn    the   degree 
of   Involvement   vjith   violence   affects    one's    fear   of  the    ex- 
perience.     That    relationship   is   represented  below. 

Table  D3 
Involvement  and  Self  Fear 

yes       maybe       no 

involved 

(self  or  close         3  5  3 

friends  or 

relatives 

acquainted  with        n  ft  2i 

an  involved 

not  involved  0  ^17 


The  "not  involved"  category  of  Tables  Dl  and  D2  has 
been  split  into  the  "acquainted"  and  "not  involved"  cate- 
gories above  due  to  a  more  even  distribution.   If  the  yes 
and  maybe  columns  of  the  fear  variable  above  are  collapsed 
into  one  column,  the  Chi-square  test  assumptions  are  met, 
and  the  resulting  x2  of  10.575  is  statistically  significant 
at  the  .05  level  (critical  value=5.99).   Also  supporting  the 
above  conclusion  that  there  is  a  demonstrable  relationship 
between  involvement  and  fear  is  the  distribution  resulting 
when  the  interviewees'  impression  is  recorded  of  whether 
"others  like  him  or  her"  fear  violence  in  the  coming  year — 
since  individuals  are  more  likely  to  project  their  own  fear 
into  others  than  to  admit  that  fear. 
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Table  D4 
Involvement  and  Other  Fear 

yes       maybe       no 


Involved 
(self  or  close 
friends  or 
relatives ) 


acquainted  v;lth       p         ^^ 

an  involved  d  ±u  i 

not  involved  6     '     6         10 


Note  the  shift  of  the  modal  category  across  the  diagonal  as 
one  reads  down  the  rov;  classifications. 

The  third  step  in  the  progressing  analysis  of  how 
estimates  of  violence  are  formed  is  the  impact  of  fear  of 
violence  upon  concept  formation.   That  connection  is  illus- 
trated in  Table  D5. 

Table  D5 
Fear  and  the  Conceptualization  of  Violence 

concept  includes      concept  excludes 
systemic  violence     systemic  violence 


yes  or  12  8 

maybe 

no  4  21 


With  a  critical  value  of  3.84  at  the  .05  level  and  a  X^, 
corrected  for  continuity,  of  7.57,  the  null  hypothesis  must 
be  rejected.   If  a  person  fears  his  future  involvement  in 
violence  (the  fear  being  related  to  past  involvement),  he 
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or  she  will  include  the  notion  of  systemic  violence  in  his 
definition  of  violence.   Specifically,  either  or  both  of 
the  following  descriptions  was/were  selected  as  part  of  the 
respondents'  definition  of  violence:   (1)  a  person  is  detained 
at  the  police  station  for  questioning  though  innocent  of  any 
crime  and  (2)  a  person  is  fired  from  his  job  which  was 
necessary  to  support  his  family. 

Fourth  and  lastly.  Table  d6,  below,  suggests  a  connection 
between  the  way  persons  conceptualize  violence  and  their  es- 
timate of  whether  or  not  it  is  increasing.   The  inclusion  of 
systemic  violence  within  the  concept  of  violence  results  in 
most  of  those  persons  estimating  violence  over  the  decade  as 
having  stayed  the  same  or  decreased.   Inversely,  the  exclusion 
of  systemic  violence  results  in  the  commonly  perceived  in- 
crease of  violence  over  the  decade. 

Table  d6 
Estimate  of  Violence  Change  over  Decade 

same  or 
increase        decrease 

concept  includes  g  g 

systemic  violence 


concept  excludes  p,  g. 

systemic  violence 


With  an  N  of  44,  Table  D6  Is  marginal  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  correction  for  continuity  is  necessary.   Without  the  cor- 
rection, the  x2  of  4.37  is  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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with  the  correction  for  continuity,  the  X^  of  3.12  is  not 
significant  unless  the  standards  are  lowered  to  the  .1  level. 

If  we  isolate  the  hypothetical  pure  types  from  this 
four-fold  transition,  the  individual  of  low  socio-economic 
status  has  a  relatively  high  rate  of  involvement  with  violence 
which  causes  anxiety  or  fear  of  future  involvement  which  leads 
to  recognition  of  many  diverse  forms  of  violence  which  results 
in  the  understanding  that  the  advent  of  riots  or  a  publicized 
discovery  of  crime  among  the  middle  classes  has  not  produced 
an  increase  in  the  phenomenon.   On  the  other  hand,  the  "upper" 
social  status  individual  does  not  often  become  involved  in 
violence,  with-  some  rationality  does  not  fear  his  involvement, 
due  to  his  limited  experience  and  anxiety  does  not  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  the  violent  experience  well  enough  to  in- 
clude systemic  violence,  and,  based  upon  a  more  restricted 
view  of  violence,  sees  it  as  increasing  in  the  United  States 
over  the  decade.   This  latter  "pure"  type  is  much  closer  to 
the  majority  of  citizens  than  the  former.   And,  in  the  inter- 
view sample,  the  majority  did  visualize  violence  in  the 
United  States  over  the  decade  as  increasing. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  claiming  that  the  interviews,  while 
biased  against  the  black  population,  have  at  least  the  range 
to  suggest  the  above,  four-step  sequence.   The  interviews  were 
distributed  on  the  class  index  as  follows. 
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Table   D7 
Interviewee   Distribution   on   Class   Scale 


class 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

total 

interviewees 

27 

.563 

19 

.958 

1 
.979 

1 

0 

48 

This    is    obviously   a   distinct    group    from  the   persons   involved 
in   violence   we   have   been  analyzing  in   this    study.      Their 
overall  distribution  was: 

Table  PB 
Persons   Experiencing  Violence    on   Class   Scale 

class  0  12  3  4  total 


#  of  persons     '        -^43  378  349  250  59        1184 

experiencing  ^-^25  .444  .739  .950 ' 

violence 


However,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because 
the  population  is  different  from  persons  experiencing  vio- 
lence and  the  interviewees  are  different  from  the  persons 
experiencing  violence,  that  the  population  and  the  inter- 
viewees are  the  same.   In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
rough  estimation  of  how  a  random  sampling  of  forty-eight 
adult  interviewees  would  be  distributed  on  the  class  index. 
Table  D9  compares  that  hypothetical  distribution  to  the 
actual  interviewee  distribution. 
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Table  D9 
Interviewee  Representativeness  Comparison 

class  01234  total 

hypothetical 

random  sample     5      29      13       1       0      48 

of  48 

actual  inter-  ,_ 

viewee  sample    27      19       1       1       0      4« 


The  interviewee  sample  is  distributed  more  to  the  potentially 
politically  powerful  end  of  the  scale  than  is  the  hypotheti- 
cal random  sample.   Therefore,  the  strength  of  the  arguments 
advanced  lies  primarily  in  the  assumption  that  the  steps 
leading  to  the'  formation  of  violence  estimates  are  a  logical 
sequence,  not  affected  by  the  interviews  being  biased  toward 
the  less  repressed  and  probably  higher  socio-economic  status. 
The  Chi-square  test  utilized  is  not  a  parametric  statistic. 
In  other  words,  although  the  suggested  sequence  of  violence 
estimate  development  is  the  result  of  a  biased  interview 
sample,  that  sequence  may  be  a  useful  construct  of  the  pro- 
cess for  the  entire  population. 
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